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GERMANIC STRONG VERBS OF CLASS VII 


Indo-European verbal stems ending in -é and -éu have been 
the subject of much discussion, most of which has dealt with the 
purely morphological aspects of the problem, apart from seman- 
tic content. I believe that an examination of Germanic strong 
verbs of Class VII with reference to both form and meaning can 
throw light on the subject. These verbs represent IE heavy 
bases, mostly dissyllabic, the so-called sét-bases of the type Zena-, 
gné-, 2nd, or, written briefly, Zené@. They are of two types, ac- 
cording as the preterit contained a PG eu<IE éu or a PG 
é2<IE éi; OE cndwan, cnéow, and héawan, héow may serve as 
examples of the one, and OE /étan, lét and hdtan, hét, of the 
other. Such verbs are commonly called ‘reduplicating,’ and for 
Gothic this designation is correct, but the North and West 
Gmic forms present difficulties, as only a few of them show evi- 
dence of reduplication. Two explanations of such OE preterits 
as héow, hét, are current: (a) the reduplication theory, which de- 
rives them from héhau, héhait, by loss of the medial consonants 
and contraction of the vowels, and (b) the Brugmann-Wood 
theory,! which derives them from IE heavy bases géu, géid. 
Both of these explanations have been criticized, the first on 
phonetic grounds, and the second because of the difficulty of 
identifying IE heavy bases containing long diphthongs. The 
latter theory, however, is to be preferred, and OE verbs of the 
types cndwan and /étan throw light on the origin of the IE long 
diphthongs éu and @1. 

The IE forms gné- gnd- were aorist athematics stems, as in 
Greek r\jjro, éyywyv, and expressed a terminated act.” In this 
paper I shall try to show that in early IE such aorist stems were 
converted into perfects by the addition of the deictic particles 
i and u, both meaning ‘here,’ ‘present.’ The perfect expresses a 
durative state which results from a completed act; e.g., ‘he has 
died and is now dead.’ Thus the aorists 2né-, /@- were perfectized 
into gnéu, léi. Although the two particles i and wu may have had 
a slightly different deictic force in place relations, yet they both 
referred to the Aere and now and had the same effect of convert- 


1 Cf. F. A. Wood, Germanic Studies (Chicago, 1895), and Brugmann, JF 
vi, 89 ff. 

2 Cf. A. Meillet et J. Vendryes, Traité de grammaire comparée des langues 
classiques, p. 172. 
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ing an aorist into a perfect. They may be looked upon as the 
postpositive counterparts of the prepositive particle e, the so- 
called augment, which fixed the act or state in past time. The 
IE forms *gnéu, *l@i were then the perfects of heavy bases, just 
as *nenoma was the perfect of a light base, neme-. Let us examine 
the forms in -éu and -éi separately. 

A. The type in -éu.—The OE cndwan is from the IE aorist 
gné-, PG kné@-; and the OE pret. cnéow is from the IE perf. 
gnéu-, PG kneu-; (w is an intervocalic glide) *knéwanan, pret. 
pl. *kneuwun. OE preserves a number of verbs of this type, with 
presents in IE é, (OE d@ before w), or its ablaut variant 4; pret. 
in IE éu, OE éow: bldwan (bhelé), crdwan (geré, gerd), mdwan 
(amé, amd) prdwan (teré), wdwan (awé), sawan (sé); bléwan 
(bhelé), liwan (pelé), grdwan (gheré), hléwan (qelé), rowan (eré), 
spéwan (sepé; cf. OE sefa, ‘mind,’ Goth sifan, ‘rejoice’). A few 
which are of similar origin clearly contain a root-extension, 
whose semantic force is no longer understood: swdpan, blétan, 
hripan, hwipan, wépan (<wopjan), fldcan, swdgan, wrdtan. 

There is in Skt a considerable number of perfects ending in 
u: jajndu, paprau, papadu, etc.; others, like susrdva, <*susréu-e, 
have the inflectional ending. Fifty years ago Fick equated these 
Skt forms in au with the Latin névi, plévi, and Hirt,’ following a 
suggestion of Mdller, correlates with these the w of the OE 
forms. This is, however, a mistake, for if the OE forms are re- 
lated, it is the o of cnéow<PG kneu, that corresponds with the 
Lat » and the Skt u. Pedersen‘ thinks that there is evidence in 
OIr and Welsh for a similar formation: OIr ad-gén may have 
lost a final -du, corresponding to Skt jajadu. Is not the testimony 
of three and possibly four of the IE languages sufficient evidence 
of the IE character of the formation? The existence of an old 
deictic particle « is made probable by such forms as Skt évam u, 
‘you there,’ Greek ravv, Goth optative bafrau,’ Skt bharatu 
<*bheret+u.° When added to an aorist, which expressed a ter- 
minated act, it served to emphasize the resultant present state. 

Presents in néu, nu, nué. The same u-element is found, I 
believe, in the termination méu, Skt strndmi<*str-néu-mi, 


3 Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik, tv, 269. 

4 Pedersen, Vergleichende Grammatik der keltischen Sprachen, 1, 379, 380. 
5 Kieckers, Handbuch der vergleichenden gotischen Grammatik, p. 192. 

6 Thumb, Handbuch des Sanskrit, $421. 
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Greek orépviu ‘strew.’ These are formed from the perf. stem 
stréu, of stera, stré, with zero grade of the aoristic 2, and the nasal 
infix ne, thus becoming inchoative presents. The Greek orépviu, 
for *orpavusu has been influenced analogically by the aorist 
éorbpeca.’ The corresponding Gmic type shows a geminated 
consanant, nm<mny, because the suffix became thematic nyé, 
nyu6. Further, the root shows a-grade of ablaut: spannan<PG 
*spanudnan<IE *spa-né-u- from the perf. stem spéu, of the 
root sepa, spé, ‘to be intent upon’; cf. OE spdwan, Lat spés. 
Similarly, bannan, pret. béonn from IE bhé (beside bhd) perf. 
bhéu. In the Gmic verbs the mm of the present has been extended 
to the whole verb. The OHG pret. pl. spianun <*spénun, might 
be from the parallel type spéi-, but more probably is analogi- 
cal with the type hiang<*héng, because the nn of spannan is 
undoubtedly from ny-. 

Presents in au.—The verbs héawan, béatan, hléapan, ahnéa- 
pan, have preterits in -€0, <PG eu, from IE perf. in éu, but they 
form presents with the a-grade of éu. Three of these verbs have 
a root extension. héawan is froman IE root geja, gié, perf. qiéu, 
simplified also to géu, PG heu, ‘to move rapidly, swing.’ (F. A. 
Wood, Mod. Phil. xvi, 331 ff. postulates géu-). The present is 
from gau-6 with stressed thematic vowel. d-hnéapan is from an 
IE root gena, qné, perf. qnéu plus a root determinative 0.* 
hléapan and béatan are both somewhat doubtful in their exact 
etymology, but the type of formation is clear. hléapan is from 
quela, or gela, , aorist glé, perf. gléu+b. béatan is either from 
bheya, bhué, bhuéu, simplified to bhé, bhéu, meaning ‘to cause 
to swell,’ or from a root bhé, ‘to strike.’ I suggest bdhé, perf., 
bhéu- with root determinative, bhéu-d; cf. also bhé-gh OHG 
bagan. 

Presents in -ew, <éu.—A perfect contains two semantic ele- 
ments, a terminating act and a resulting present state, and either 
one of these may become dominant; if the latter prevails, then 
durative presents arise. In such forms the éu was shortened to 
eu, probably after the analogy of light bases, expressing an act 
or state: Skt pres. sravati, ‘it flows’ <*sreu- is a shortened form 
of *sréu- <sera, sré; cf. pres. sarati (thematic, for *sariti). I 


7 Meillet-Vendryes, op. cit., p. 226. 
8 Cf. Walde-Pokorny, 1, 392 ff. 
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believe that many of the strong verbs of Class II, like bréowan, 


fléotan, are of this origin; semantically they are preterit presents 


of IE perfects in é@u, from heavy bases, just as of 5a, OE wat, and 
others are preterit presents of IE perfects of light bases like 
*leloique. Thus OE brZowan, beside beorma, ‘yeast,’ points to a 
sét-base bhera, bhré, perf. bhréu. Similarly hréowan, ‘rue,’ ‘it 
cuts, is painful,’ beside heoru, ‘sword,’ is from IE root (s)gera, 
gré, perf. gréu. Most of these verbs, however, contain root de- 
terminatives, as fléotan, fléogan. We must assume either that 
the long diphthong éu was shortened in many instances to eu, 
with a predominating pres. meaning, quite early in PIE, prior 
to the operation of the e, o ablaut, or that these verbs were later 
fitted analogically into Class II of Gmic strong verbs. The 
former interpretation seems plausible in the light of such paral- 
lels as Homeric rAéw (< pleu-6), Skt plavaté, Lat plud (<-plovd) 
OBulg plovg, Lith plauti, all from pelé, aorist plé, perf. pléu. 
(According to Walde-Pokorny, the roots ‘to fill’ and ‘flow’ were 
originally identical.) Similarly, Homeric péw (<*sreu-d), Skt 
sravas, OBulg ostrovii, Lith sravé, English stream, all from IE 
seré, perf. sréu, shortened to sreu. Further examples of such 
verbs of Class II are: dréopan and dréosan, both from IE dhera, 
dhré, dhréu, dhreu+b, meaning ‘to settle as dregs’; also bréotan, 
apréotan, cléofan, dréogan, créopan, and others. 

B. The type in -éi.—The development of this type is exactly 
parallel to that in -éu, except that we find in Gmic no verbs 
without a root-extension. OE /étan, pret. /é is from the IE sét- 
base ela, lé, ‘to bend,’ ‘yield.’ The aorist root-stem /é- was con- 
verted into a perfect, léi, by the addition of the deictic particle 
i, which meant ‘here,’ ‘present.’ With a root determinative (or 
present suffix?) d we have the aorist stem */éd, OE pres. /étan, 
and the perfect stem */éid, OE pret. /é. Cf. Greek Anéetv, Lith. 
léidmi. From the same root, but with a different extension, and 
an initial s we have *(s)/é-b, perfectized into *s/éi-b, giving OE 
slépan, slép. From the IE root ara, ré, réi, with dh-extension we 
get IE *rédh, PG *réd-, OE rédan, and IE *réidh, PG *réd-, 
OE réd. Skt preserves the type of the perfect in IE -é, parallel 
to those derived from éu. They also show reduplication: nindya, 
‘he has led,’ <*néi+e. i.e., the inflectional ending e; cikrdya, ‘he 
has bought,’ <IE *guréi+e, from IE quera, quré, perf. *quréi; 
cf. Greek répaw ‘buy,’ gyera-. Professor E. H. Sturtevant in- 
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forms me that Hittite also has similar formations: nai < Indo- 
Hittite né,; tai ‘he places’ <IH dhéi. 

I believe the particle i is also preserved in the Indo-Ir. aorist 
passive, because the idea of a state resulting from an act easily 
gives rise to a passive, Skt aj#dyi (with inserted glide y) Avestan 
vdti ‘he was named.”® 

Presents in ai.—The verbs hdtan, ldcan, scddan, correspond, 
in the formation of the present, to hléapan, béatan, of the @u 
series; that is, they show an IE ai, PG ai, OE 4d. hdtan is gener- 
ally considered to be derived from the IE root geja, ggéi or qéi, 
plus the root extension d. According to my interpretation gd 
(simplified from giéi) is the perfect of an aoristic root-stem gé. 
The pres. was formed by a stressed suffix -d6. Thus *gaid6, PG 
*haitd. lacan is from ela, lé, léi-, pres. *lai-g6, and meant ‘to 
bend,’ especially the arms and legs, ‘to dance,’ ‘fight,’ ‘play.’ 
scddan is from IE root sega, sgé, perf. *sqéi, ‘to cut,’ ‘sever’; from 
the latter a pres. in -#6, *sqai-t6 was formed, PG *skaidan, OE 
scddan. 

Nasal presents.—The OE verbs hon, fon, blandan, gangan, 
with preterits héng, féng, blénd, géng (géong) are inchoative 
presents with nasal infix, but the » has been extended, as usual, 
throughout the verb. They are IE heavy bases with root ex- 
tension. OE hén<PG *hanhan is from an IE root aka, é, per. 
*kzi, with root extension k, thus, aorist ké-k, perf. Réi-k, like 
léd, léid. The IE root aka, as the basis of a noun or adjective, 
means ‘sharp,’ ‘pointed,’ ‘a peg,’ ‘hook,’ Lat. acris, Greek 
&xpos, dtis, dxn, Lat aciés. As a verb it means ‘to fasten on a 
hook.’ The word hook itself is from this root aka, Ré, *kd+gos, 
OE hoc. From *kék a nasal present was formed, *kanék, *kank, 
PG *hanh-. The old perf. *kéik was athematic and regularly had 
the stress on the root in the sg. but on the inflectional endings in 
the pl. We should expect, then, 3rd sg. *kéike, 1st pl. *kaikmé, 
3rd pl. *kaiknt. Cf. Skt nindya, pl. pl. ninyimd, for *ninimd 
<*(ni)naimé.!® In PG, however, the vocalism of the sg. has been 
extended analogically into the pl., as regularly in Classes VI 
and VII, giving by Verner’s Law *hé(i)giin. Into this form the 
nasal infix was extended, thus OE héngon, and sg. héng. fin 


* Cf. Thumb, Hdb. des Skt., p. 372; Reichelt, Awest. Elembuch., p. 120. 
10 Cf. Thumb, op. cit., p. 366. 
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<PG *fanhan, <IE peta, pié, perf. *ptéi. Initial pp<PG f.™ 
The root peta means ‘to grasp,’ ‘embrace’; (see feallan, fealdan, 
below.) The Gmic words contain a root extension &. From the 
aorist *pték, or *pék, an inchoative pres. *panék, *pank PG 
*fanh- arose; the nas. was extended into the perf. *péik-, giving 
PG *féng. blandan, blénd, is from IE mela, mlé (mld), perf. 
*mléi- ‘crush,’ ‘weaken,’ ‘fade,’ ‘mix.’ Cf. OE blandenfeax. With 
root extension dh, and nasal infix we get *mlanédh-, PG *bland-, 
pret. *hlénd< perf. mléi-dh. gangan, géng (giang, géong) is from 
IE ghé-, perf. *ghéi- plus extension gh; pres. *ghanégh, PG 
*gang-, pret. *géng<perf. *ghéi-gh. 

The type healdan.—The OE verbs healdan, wealdan, etc., have 
preterits héold, wéold, but the OHG preterits Aialt, wialt, point 
to PH *héld, *wéld, and the OE forms with Zo are due either to 
breaking or to the analogy of the type cnéow, blZot. These verbs 
containing /d are denominative presents in #6 from adjectives or 
nouns in -/6; healdan rests upon a form *ga-lés ‘driven,’ ‘herd,’ 
from the root geia, gié, or simplified to gé, ‘to set in motion,’ 
‘drive’; IE galté, Pg haldé. The earliest meaning of the word 
seems to be ‘to drive cattle,’ hence ‘to keep,’ ‘to possess.’ The 
ld of the pres. was then extended to the perf. stem *hé- <IE 
*géi- giving *héld. An IE *ga-lés corresponds to the type found 
in Greek rupNés, ‘blind’ and in Lat silus, Goth sakuls, OE flugol, 
wacol, etc. *galos is the base of OE hele(p) ‘driver,’ ‘man,’ 
‘hero,’ *<qalets, like Lat egues<*equets. This explanation of 
healdan, héold (for héld) seems to me to be preferable to that 
given in W.-P. under gel, because the Gmic form demands IE 
é, a, and éi rather than e. wealdan, weallan, wealtan, wealcan, are 
all from the same root awa, wé, perf. *wéi-, meaning ‘to move,’ 
‘blow,’ ‘roll,’ ‘be strong.’ From the derivative *wa-lés, PG *wal- 
these verbs were formed by a root extension or suffixal element; 
*walté or *waldhé, *walw6, *wald6, *walg6. The suffixed elements 
were then extended to the perf. stem *wéi, and became a part of 
the root: PG *wéld, *wéll, *wélt, *wélk. feallan and fealdan are 
both from the same IE root as fon: peta, pté, ptéi. F. A. Wood, 
Germanic Review 1, 311, cites feallan. From pté a,derivative in 
16 arose, p(t)alés, palés, and from this were formed the denom- 
inatives *palnd, *pali6, PG *fallan, *faldan. The ll, ld were then 


u Cf. F. A. Wood, Germanic Review, 1, 309. 
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extended to the perf. stem *(/)é, giving PG *féll, *féld. The 
common meanings of peta, pié, ptéi are ‘to attack,’ ‘fall upon,’ 
‘stretch out the arms,’ ‘grasp,’ ‘embrace,’ hence ‘to enfold.’ Cf. 
Lat peto, Greek rixrw, OE fedm. 

The behavior of the long diphthongs ém, é/ in verbs of Class 
VII has been one of the difficult problems of Germanic gram- 
mar. It is a mistake, I think, to assume that they are parallel 
to é, éu; they are rather based upon @i, as in kéi-k, wéi- and 
arose secondarily by the extension of the m, / from the present 
into the perfect, that is, by the addition of the m, / to éi, or to its 
contracted form e¢2, whereas the diphthongs é, éu arose by the 
addition of i, « to the é of the aorist stem, thus ké, £éi, wé, wéi. 
Gmic é, was a close and probably overlong vowel and hence re- 
sisted shortening to én, whereas the én in IE* wé-ntos was the 
normal IE é of the aorist stem wé-, which did shorten to *wen- 
daz, *windaz, Goth winds, OE wind. My explanation of the verbs 
containing /, like healdan, rests upon a suggestion which I got 
from the article by F. A. Wood, Germanic Review, 11, 309, in 
which he derives failan from the IE root peta, and also upon the 
derivation of Lat valére<yé, wd, given by T. G. Tucker, A 
Concise Etymological Dictionary of Latin; valére is, then, like 
si-lére < séi-, fé-lare <dhéi-. This is better than to refer them to 
IE roots gal, wel, gel, with ablaut variants in o and é (length- 
ened ¢). The Gmic forms rather demand a series a < @, and é< éi. 
They fit perfectly into the pattern of aorists in é, and perfects in 
éi of the other verbs of this type. 

Presents in ei<éi.—Corresponding to the presents in ex 
<éu, which we find in Class II (bréowan<bhera, bhré, bhréu, 
> bhreu-) there are also in Class I many verbs in IE ei (PG 7) 
from -éi, formed from dissyllabic heavy bases plus a root de- 
terminative: clifan<IE gela, glé, gléi shortened to *glei+bh 
(W.-P. 1, p. 620); gnidan<IE ghena, ghné, *ghnéi-dh (W.-P. 
1, 584); similarly, glidan, cnidan, hrinan, gripan, stridan, slitan 
(*<sqléi-d, W.-P. m1, 595), hnitan (W.-P. 1, 395), ridan (<era, 
ré, *réit+dh. W.-P. 1, 349), risan. In fact, any verb beginning 
with two consonants is open to the suspicion of being a heavy 
dissyllabic base with zero-grade in the first syllable, and those 
beginning with a single consonant may be of the type ridan 
<*era, ré, réi, rei, or of the type of monosyllabic heavy bases, 
as ginan<ghé, ghéi. Many of the IE bases given in Walde- 
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Pokorny as ending in ei, ew are, I think, shortened forms of an 
older éi, éu; thus nei ‘to lead,’ Skt nayati <*nej-eti, is a short- 
ened pres. of éi, preserved in the perf. nindya; the past parti- 
ciple ni-ta- is from *nai-tés, and we get the a-grade of ablaut 
only from an original é, not from a lengthened é< é. Similarly 
the Skt kri-ta- ‘bought’ is from *g“rai-tés <q“réi, the perf. stem 
of a root g*era, g“ré. Cf. Greek mwepadw, ‘to sell,’ Thus Skt niia-, 
krita- are parallel with dhita- (<dhét), gita- (<gdi), pita- (< péi). 

The suffix -éi-. The sound element é@i, which arose in the 
manner explained above, as in /éi, réi, OE Jét, réd, underwent 
a number of further developments. It was detached and added 
to other roots to express the idea of a state (durative); in this 
form it is preserved in the Lat 2nd conjugation, vidére (<*weid-, 
*widéi-), tacére, latére, etc.; in Gmic weak verbs of Class III, 
OHG habém <*gapéi-mi. It occurs possibly also in the Lat pas- 
sive infinitive, capi<*gapéi, and certainly in the Greek aorist 
passive, é¢avnv<*bhanéi-m,” for the idea of a state resulting 
from a terminated act easily gives rise to a passive; cf. the Indo- 
Iranian aorist passive, e.g., aj#dyi, mentioned above. The suffix 
-éi also has further developments in Goth hafjan, OE hebban, 
Lat capio, sdgire, Skt bravimi, which are discussed below. That 
the é in vidére, tacére is contracted from -éi, is indicated by the 
ablaut grade i, 7, as in OBulg vidiSt, and Lat contici-scere, beside 
tacére.8 Also the OHG habém, Goth habais demand é@i. From the 
root gép, gdp, with aoristic aspect, a durative, expressing a state, 
was formed by the stressed suffix -éi, *gapéi. This was an athe- 
matic stem with the following inflection: *gapéi-mi, -si, -ti; pl. 
gapai-més, -té, -jénti. The stressed suffix éi became the un- 
stressed ai before a consonant, and 7 before the vowel of the 3rd 
pl. By the side of the regular 1st sg. *gapéi-mi there arose two 
new analogical forms; (a) *gapé-id, like bhér-6, as in Lat técéo 
<*takéi-o; (b) *qapié6, like the 3rd pl. *gapiénti, and preserved 
in OE hebbe<PG *hab-j6. These three variants, -éi-mi, éi-o, 
and 46, all expressed a durative state. The type i6, that is, the 
stressed suffix ié-, 76-, gave rise to the Skt passive,“ and to the 





12 Cf. Hirt, Handbuch der griechischen Laut- und Formenlehre, §419; Som- 
mer, Handbuch der lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre, §318. 

% Cf. Sommer, op. cit., p. 497. 

“4 Cf. Meillet-Vendryes, of. cit., p. 178. 
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denominatives, Skt amitra-yd-ti, ‘he is an enemy, Lat albet 
< *albe-{é-ti, ‘it is white.’ 

Class VI.—By the side of the type *gap-i6, *gapéi-si with 
accent on the suffix, expressing a staie, there arose in IE times 
a type *gap-id, gapai-si, later gapi-si, with accent on the root, 
expressing a durative act; Lat capid, Goth hafjan, OE hebban. 
This development was due in part to the analogy of the large 
body of regular thematic verbs with accent on the root, *bhérd, 
expressing an act, and in part to the principle of contrasted 
accent as the bearer of contrasted meaning. That this type arose 
in IE is indicated by the voiceless spirant in Gmic (Verner’s 
Law). The type *gap-jo, a durative act, beside gép, gdp, a termina- 
tive act, gave rise to the Gmic 6th Class, Goth hafjan, hdf, OE 
hebban, héf, and to the Lat type capio, cépi. By the side of the 
type *gapio, there arose, in some verbs, forms without 7: OE 
sacan, wadan, sléan (<*slahan), fléan, léan, bwéan. Such forms 
are due to a double analogy: (a) to *bhérd, bhéresi, bhéreti, and 
(b) to those forms of *gapjo, gapisi, etc. which did not contain 
j—for it must be remembered that the j forms occurred only in 
the Ist sg. and 3rd pl. For a similar development, cf. OHG hevo 
beside heffu, ME have, live beside OE hebbe, libbe, Goth haba for 
*habja. The type hafjan is older than the type sacan. The latter 
is sometimes mistakenly thought to be a thematic aorist-present 
<*sagé<sdg-, but this cannot be true because of the voiceless 
aspirant in sléhan, pbwéhan, etc., whereas the thematic aorist 
type regularly shows the voiced spirant in Gmic: OE cure 
(<*kuszés), snide (<*snidés). The 6th Class of Gmic strong 
verbs, both those with j and those without /, are an offshoot of 
the type *gapéi- preserved in the 3rd class of weak verbs and in 
the Lat 2nd conjugation; similarly the Lat capio, capis, and 
sdgid, sdgis, are evolved out of the type vidé-re, on the principle: 
gapjo, an act, gapéi, a state. The 6th Class in Gmic contains a 
few analogical introductions, like faran<*per-, calan <*gel-, 
but the heavy bases sdg, bhdg, dhragh, gléq, all giving PG 6, with 
their present in 2, >PG a, constitute the pattern; hence PG 
for, kdl, instead of */ér, *ké@l<1E pér, gél. 

Origin of the je-suffix.—It is generally assumed that IE pos- 
sessed a suffix -je, which was added to roots and to other stems 
to form verbs. Thus Kieckers,” after assuming IE bases of the 


6 Kieckers, op. cit., p. 245. 
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type *widé#i = ,abandons them and derives the Goth forms habais, 
habaip, from *gapé-je-si, gapé-je-ti, finally arriving, by a com- 
plicated procedure, at *gapéi-si, gapéi-ti. It seems to me that, 
instead of accepting je as a suffix of unquestioned origin, we 
should rather see in the forms of *gapéi- the actual evolving of 
je. We have it first in the 3rd pl. *qapjénti; and then in the Ist 
sg. *gapéi-o (not *gapé-jd), in which 6 has merely replaced -mi. 
*gapéi-o, pronounced normally, comes phonetically and un- 
avoidably to be felt as *gapé-j5; then also in the form *gap-jé, 
which arose analogically from *gapjénti, the 76 was certainly 
felt to be a suffix. That this was the case is evident from the fact 
that the OE pret. hefde is formed directly from gap-. It is gen- 
erally accepted that the IE suffixes -md- and -nu- arose from a 
false detaching of the nasal infix; and there are many other ex- 
amples, as German -keit<-ig-heit. Why not assume also that 
~je- arose by the detaching of the second element of -éi-'*? The 
type *gap-j6 probably represents the earliest occurrence of je 
as a suffix; when accented it expressed, like its ancestor @ a 
state; when unaccented it came to have the force of an act. From 
this beginning all the other uses can be derived. Even the 
intensive-causative type in -ée- fits perfectly into this interpre- 
tation: *nos-éje-ti means ‘he acts as rescuer,’ from the noun of 
agency *nosdés, stem mosé- <the root nes, beside *albe-jé-ti, ‘it 
is white,’ expressing a state. The two types é-je, and e-jé were in 
many instances very close in meaning: e.g., Skt amitra-yd-ti 
means either ‘he is in a state of hostility’ or ‘he acts as an 
enemy,’ and in PG the two types became entirely merged in 
the suffix -jan. 

Ablaut in root and suffix.—Some verbs with the suffix -é& 
show reduced or zero grade in the root, others retain the full 
grade: Lat vidére (<weid-), capio (<gapéi- <qép-) beside 
venire (<g”eméi- g”’émai- sdgire (<sdgéi- sdgai-). The suffix 
-éi became ai when unstressed: thus, *gapéi- >gapat, *g”’eméi 
>g”émai, *sdgéi- ségai; and before the vowel o, 6 it was further 
reduced to j, thus *gapjénti and *gapjonti, Lat capiunt; similarly, 
sdgiunt, capio, sdgio, Goth hafja, OE hebbe, OHG heffu. The j- 
grade occurred only in the Ist sg. and 3rd pl.; elsewhere we find 
at, which became # in Skt and Lat. Skt bravimi, ‘I speak’ (<IE 


% Hirt, Handbuch der gr. L. & F.-lehre, p. 514. 
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mr éyai-< mreyéi-), Lat sdgis, sigimus. The ai remained in verbs 
with long root syllable, including those ending in a sonant, as 
venis, but was further reduced to # where the preceding root syl- 
lable was short, as Lat capis, capit, OE hefed, OHG hevis, ON 
hefr. This retention or reduction of ai probably rested upon a 
rhythmical principle of syllable balance; thus *gdpi-si, but 
*sdgai-si, *g”émai-si. This explanation of the 7, 4 from ai< é& is 
simpler and more plausible than that of Sievers, which rests 
upon the assumption that j occurred in all persons; but the Goth 
hafjis and sdkeis are not IE, not even PG, but represent a special 
Goth analogical extension of the j throughout the entire present, 
as is evident from the OE, OHG, ON forms cited above. Goth 
sdkeis is from an earlier *sdkjis and rests upon a principle of 
syllable division, sd-kjis>sd-keis, beside haf-jis, whereas Lat 
sdgis, capis, OHG hevis, OE hefed are from IE ai, i with athema- 
tic inflection. The athematic character of the 2nd and 3rd sg. 
is also seen in the fuller -é forms, as in Goth habais, habaip, 
OE hafast, hafad <1E*gapéi-si, -ti. 

Analogical leveling —In OHG habém, pl. habémés and Lat 
vidés, pl. vidémus the é< & has been extended analogically into 
the pl. In Goth the j-forms have been eliminated after the 
analogy of the persons without j: thus haba, haband for *habja, 
*habjand. The 2nd pl. habai) follows the 2nd sg. habais. The ist 
pl. habam follows nimam. In OE the 3rd pl. habbad <*qapjénti 
has been generalized for the entire plural. In OE the vowels of 
the pret. sg. in Classes VI and VII have been extended into the 
pl. sligan, cnéowon, héngon, where we should expect reduced 
grades, since these forms, being of the IE athematic type, had 
the accent on the inflectional endings -mé, té, tt. 

Verner’s law.—Germanic preterits of Class VII were IE per- 
fects of heavy bases, formed from aorists in -é by the addition 
of the particles i and u:gena, gné, gnéu; ré, réi; and the preterits 
of Class VI were root-aorists of heavy bases, either ending in a 
consonant, as sdg-, bhdg, or containing a root determinative, as 
dhra-gh, or dhré-gh<dhera, dhra, or dhré-, dhré-; glé-q<qela, 
glé, glé+q. They formed presents, both with and without j, 
from the type *gapéi-, *qapjd, OE hebban, and *sagéi, *sdgé, 
OE sacan, in the manner described above. These presents were 
accented on the root. Both the aorists and the perfects had in 
IE athematic inflection, i.e., the accent was on the root in the 
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sg. but on the inflectional endings in the pl. This is reflected in 
Gmic in Verner’s Law, for Class VII, in OE hén<*hanhan, 
fin<*fanhan, pret. pl. héngon, féngon; for Class VI in OE 
hlichhan, fléan, Pwéan, léan, sléan, and possibly in hebban. It is 
sometimes held that root aorists had the accent on the root in the 
pl. as well as in the sg. but the Greek plurals #euev, Soyer, be- 
side sg. €0n(xa), €5w(xa), point to an IE ablaut dhé, dha, and 
dé, da, that is, to plurals dhamé, damé, Furthermore the sigmatic 
aorist, in all probability had the regular type of athematic 
accentuation.”” 

Root determinatives.—The theory of so-called root deter- 
minatives, or root extensions, has been most fully presented by 
P. Person, Studien sur Lehre von der Wurzelerweiterungen and 
Wurzelvariation (Upsala, 1891), and Beiirdge zur idg. Wort- 
forschung (Upsala 1912). According to Person, root determina- 
tives were, in origin, suffixed elements, which in the course of 
time lost their earlier meaning, whatever that may have been, 
and came to be felt as a part of the root; specialized meanings 
then became attached to various forms. Thus OE fléotan, fléo- 
gan, and fldwan are from a common base p/é, pléu, and the xu, ¢, 
g<IE u, d, gh, are to be considered as root determinatives. The 
theory must be accepted, if we are to understand the structure 
and earlier IE relations of Gmic verbs. 

Reduplication.—The OE preterits, het, leolc, reord are un- 
doubtedly reduplicated forms, and their further contraction 
gave hét, léc, réd. I have no desire to deny the occurrence of re- 
duplication in OE, but wish merely to affirm, as did Wood and 
Brugmann, that by the side of these forms there were also those 
derived from IE -éi-. My main purpose has been to try to ex- 
plain the origin of the long diphthongs, both @i and éu, as per- 
fects formed from aorist stems in @, 6. 

C. M. LorsPeicH 


University of Cincinnats 


17 Thumb, op. cit., pp. 371 and 378; Hirt, Idg. Gr., v, 309; Reichelt, op. cit. 
p. 121. 











TWO GERMANIC ETYMOLOGIES 


Olcel herdr, OHG herti, skerti 


A satisfactory etymology for Olcel herdr, pl. herdar ‘shoul- 
der,’ OHG herti, harti ‘shoulder-blade,’ also OHG skerii id., is 
still lacking.! The words may be derived from an IE *(s)ger-dh-, 
extension of the root *(s)ger- in Grk xelpw ‘cut off, shear,’ OIr 
scaraim ‘separate,’ Olcel skera, OHG sceran ‘cut off, shear,’ 
etc. (for the root, cf. Walde-Pokorny, Vgl. Wid. d. indog. Spr. 
11, 573 ff).2? The terms were applied to the ‘shoulder-blade’ from 
a more general sense “flat piece, slab,’ from the notion of being 
cut or sliced off from the rest of the carcass of an animal slain 
for food. A similar etymology has been proposed by Solmsen 
(Beitrage zur griech. W ortforsch., 198) for another Germanic word 
for ‘shoulder,’ OE sculdor, OHG scultirra, etc., from IE *soJ- 
dhra-: Skt kala ‘small part,’ Grk ocxaddo ‘stir up, hoe,’ Olcel 
skilja ‘divide, distinguish,’ etc., from the IE root *(s)gel- (Walde- 
Pokorny, 11, 590). But the intermediary step there assumed (so 
also Walde m1, 593) of “*Schaufel, Spaten’ and thereby closer re- 
lation to Grk cxadis ‘hoe, shovel’ is neither necessary nor con- 
vincing. The semantic development was probably through 
“*flat piece’ from the notion of ‘splitting’ as suggested above. 

The derivation of these groups is parallel to that usually ac- 
cepted for the Celtic words Olr sctath ‘shoulder-blade,’ Welsh 
ysgwydd, Bret skoaz ‘shoulder,’ from IE *sgei-d-, from the root 
in Bret skeja ‘cut,’ Lat scindere ‘rend, split,’ Grk cxifw ‘split, 
divide,’ etc. (Walde-Pokorny 11, 544), and semantically the same 
as that of It spalla, Fr épaule ‘shoulder,’ Sp espaldas ‘back’ from 
Lat spatula ‘shoulder (of an animal), spattle, branch of a palm 
tree,’ diminutive of spatha ‘broad wooden instrument for stir- 
ring, spattle, broadsword.’ In the case of the Romance words 
the possibility that the shoulder-blade of an animal might be 
used for digging can not be a factor in the semantic develop- 
ment. The application to ‘shoulder’ here is from the notion ‘flat 


1 On the older connection with Russ kortyk$i (pl.) ‘shoulders (?)’ (as e.g. 
in Falk-Torp, Etym. Wtb., 449) see Berneker, SI. etym. Wtb. 1, 671, Walde- 
Pokorny, Vgl. Wtb. d. indog. Spr., 1, 422. 

2 Indeed there is a -dh-extension of this root in Skt krdhd- ‘short, maimed, 
wanting,’ etc. (Walde-Pokorny 1, 590), but these derivatives all deviate so in 
meaning that no direct semantic connection with the Germanic words for ‘shoul- 
der’ can be assumed. 
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blade,’ of course without reference to a ‘blade’ as a cutting in- 
strument just as in NE shoulder-blade, NHG schulterblatt. Even 
the derivation of Lat scapula ‘shoulder-blade’ from the root of 
Grk oxarrw ‘dig’ does not mean necessarily that the meaning 
was originally “digger, instrument for digging.’ The shoulder- 
blades might be so called merely from their resemblance to 
‘(flat) spades,’ not from actual use as such (cf. Ernout-Meillet, 
Dict. étym. 862 f.). 

OE métan, Olcel mét, méta, etc. 

OE métan (*mdtjan) ‘paint’ has no equivalents elsewhere in 
Germanic. However the connection with Olcel mét ‘likeness, 
stamp (on coins), mark; manner, way,’ méta ‘mark, stamp,’ 
East Fris mét ‘spot,’ Du moet ‘dent, mark, stain, scar,’ can 
hardly be doubted, but further etymology of the group remains 
dubious. Torp’s suggestion (in Fick, Vgl. W#d. mt, 323, and 
Falk-Torp, 726) that the Germanic *mdta- in these words is 
identical with that in Olcel mét, OE (ge)mét ‘meeting,’ is cer- 
tainly not seducing. The solution of van Wijk (Franck-van 
Wijk, Etym. Wdb.?, 437) as *md-ta- beside *mé-la- (in Goth mél 
‘time,’ NHG mal, Du maal ‘time, spot, mole,’ etc.) from the 
IE root *mé- ‘measure’ (Walde-Pokorny 11, 237) has perhaps 
more recommendation on the semantic side but is far from 
satisfactory. 

The essential meaning in OlIcel mét seems to have been 
‘characteristic appearance,’ to judge by the use in compounds 
like aitarmét ‘family likeness or resemblance,’ ambdiiarmét ‘ap- 
pearance of a slave,’ mannsmét ‘the appearance of a man,’ etc. 
Similarly for OE métan, which (although A¢lfric gives simply 
pingo ic méte) refers, as far as one may judge from the actual 
use, to the depicting or painting of likenesses, e.g., Swd méteras 
métapb on anlicnyssan ‘paint in likenesses’ (etc., cf. the other 
passages cited by Bosworth-Toller, and also the later quota- 
tions in V.E.D. s. v. mete v*). Primitive Germanic *mdta- (IE 
*médo-) perhaps referred in particular to ‘a characteristic 
(facial) mark.’ This hypothesis is further supported by the 
Lapp loanword muotta ‘face.’ All this coincides well, it seems to 
me, with the meanings of the Slavic group, Russ mddeé ‘spots on 
the face of a pregnant woman,’ SCr mddez ‘mole,’ Slov madez 
‘spot, mole,’ etc., Primitive Slavic *madeii (Berneker, Sl. etym. 
Wtd. u, 2), which may also be derived from an IE root *mdd-. 
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That this is the same *mdéd- as is seen in Grk p&Od&t’pdu«tis 
Hesych. (‘blister, pustule’), beside *smdd- in Grk opdd&é, 
-vyyos ‘weal, swollen bruise,’ as already suggested by Berneker 
(loc. cit.), is not improbable. An é-grade form of the same root 
is perhaps to be sought in ChS] smédi ‘dark, swarthy.”* 


GrEorGE S. LANE 
University of Chicago 


3 Walde-Pokorny 1, 685 reduces this root *(s)méd- *(s)méd- in Grk opnddik, 
ChSI smédi, further to *smé(i)- in Grk cuaw, Hom. ouhxw ‘rub, clean,’ Goth 
bi-smeitan ‘anoint,’ etc. (likewise Boisacq, Dict. étym., 884 without ChSl 
smédii) but does not mention the Germanic and Slavic groups in question, nor 
assume any close relation between ChSI sméda# and Grk. ou&écé. 








TWO NOTES UPON SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
PRONUNCIATION 


1. Unrounding of Short [D} 


The pronunciation burlesqued in the character of Lord Fop- 
pington (Vanbrugh’s Relapse) presents one of the most inter- 
esting problems in the history of modern pronunciation. Van- 
brugh’s satire shows that such forms as stap, Tam, harse, plats, 
bax, were then regarded as foppish affectations, but Professor 
Wyld (History of Modern Colloquial English (1925), pp. 240- 
241) has noted a number of spellings which suggest that similar 
pronunciations were used during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries by people who could in no way be regarded as fops. 
The present writer has noted many more such spellings in seven- 
teenth century documents, e.g., Lady Hoby’s diary, p. 200: 
Mr. Natcleffe (Notcliffe), Dankester; Lady Warwick’s diary, 
1666, July 26: clasett (closet) her usual spelling, July 27: fallow 
(follow), July 31: drapes (drops), drasse (dross) Salomon, sharte 
(short), Aug. 29: fallow’d, Sept. 5: camon (common), 13: lasses 
(losses), 19: saften, 20: sarow (sorrow), Dec. 4: last (lost), 12: 
crasse (cross) 16: marow (morrow), 1667, Feb. 17: fallowares, 
23: calerike (choleric), etc.; Pepys’s diary, 14 April, 1661: ffal- 
lowed (modernised to ‘followed’ in Wheatley’s edition (1893) 
11, 12, 1.5); and Morrice Mss. Vol. P, p. 322 Darking (Dorking).' 

The only orthoepical evidence noted by Wyld is from two 
French commentators, namely, L’ Alphabet Anglois (1625): “O 
se prononce souvent A, come Thomas, short, qu'il fauct pro- 
noncer thames, chart,”’ and Mauger (Grammaire Angloise, 1679): 
“Quand il est lié 4 m, n, r, t, d, g, p, st, ss, sk, il se prononce 
comme notre a—from, lisez fram, anon—anan, nor—nar, not—nat, 
God-—Gad, lodge—ladge, frost—frast.’”” To these may be added 
Festeau’s statement (Nouvelle Double-Grammaire Francoise- 
Angloise et Angloise-Frangoise, 1693) that ‘‘Devant les consones 


! The documents used for the occasional spellings noted in this paper are: 
Lady Margaret Hoby’s Diary (1599-1605), edited by D. M. Meads, 1930; Lady 
Twysden’s Diary, British Museum Add. mss. 34169-72; Lady Warwick’s Diary, 
British Museum Add. mss. 27351-55; Hastings Correspondence in Hastings 
mss. (Historical mss. Commission, vol. m, 1930); Entry Book (1677-85) of 
Roger Morrice, Vicar of Buffield, in Dr. Williams’s Library, London; as. of 
Pepys’s Diary, Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
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qui ne sont point suivies d’e, 0 se prononce comme |’a en Fran- 
cois, Rod, log, shop, top, hot, knot,” etc. 

This and other similar evidence among sixteenth and seven- 
teenth French grammarians is, however, very unconvincing, for 
the same writers also identify French a with English au, which 
was then undoubtedly pronounced [9:].2 Thus, L’ Alphabet 
Anglois (1625) says “La diphthong Au, se prononce comme 

..@ long, comme author, athor; paune, pane, Avv, a long, 
comme saw, sa; daw, da; raw, ra.” ; and Mauger (op. cit., 1679): 
“‘Prononcent ils aw comme les Francois? Non, ils prononcent 
cette Dipthongue comme nétre a. Because, a cause, lisez, becase. 
Comment prononce-t on aw? Comme les Frangois prononcent 
leur double a; par Exemple, J saw, Je vis, lisez J saa.” It is sug- 
gested, therefore, that the earlier remarks, which seem to apply 
to all words containing short 0, so far from proving the unround- 
ing of short [9] as an occasional pronunciation, refer only to the 
normal [9]. , 

The only relevant orthoepical evidence on this point does not 
appear to have been hitherto noticed. A few seventeenth century 
English orthoepists identify short o in a few words with short a: 
thus, Instructions for True Spelling by G. F. and E. H., 1673, 
among ‘‘English words which are alike in sound yet unlike in 
their signification” includes, p. 113: ““A Wheel-Barrow; to lend 
and borrow’; “‘A Band of Men; he is bound in a Bond”’; p. 115: 
“His Chaps were full of Chops’; p. 120: The Knots are fast 
tyed; the Gnats are very busie in hot weather”; p. 123: “He laid 
a Plot, to take away a Plat of Ground”’: Elisha Coles in the pre- 
face to his Latin Dictionary (1679), gives the following groups 
of homonyms, barrow borrow; fallow follow, hallow hollow, 
value valley volley. Similar words in lists which owe a great deal 
to Cole’s Dictionary are: R. Browne, The English Examiner 
(1692), p. 136: marrow morrow, p. 138: volly vally value; E. 
Young, The Compleat English Scholar (1710), p. 88: hallow 
hollow halloe, p. 92: value valley volley; The Child’s Guide to the 
English Tongue (1711), p. 26: hollow halloe. Of a similar nature 
are the only rhymes which Wyld has discovered (Short History 
of English (1927), p. 181): Spenser, plot that; Shakespeare, dally 
folly; Swift, yonder salamander. 


? The phonetic symbols are those of the International Phonetic Association 
(broad style). 
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The variety of the sources shows that in some words at least 
the pronunciation was far from being foppish: before intervocalic 
r or 1, the development seems to have been fairly widespread in 
borrow, follow, hollow, folly, volley. The unrounded vowel 
does not appear, however, to have been commonly used in 
other words, and the point of Vanbrugh’s burlesque, therefore, 
is probably the wholesale extension of this pronunciation among 
men of fashion. 

The exact value of the new vowel is a difficult problem. The 
present-day survivals, strap, Gad, plat are pronounced with 
{@], and if the above homonyms and rhymes are quite accurate, 
this must also have been the pronunciation in the seventeenth 
century. Wyld’s suggestion, based upon the identification of 
short o with French a, is that the vowel was “‘a slightly un- 
rounded form of o (i.e., mid-back or perhaps low-back with 
slight rounding). As suggested previously, however, the French 
evidence may describe merely normal [9]; while, since the un- 
rounded form of Wyld’s ‘‘mid-back”’ vowel is the [9] in cup, but, 
it is a reasonable conjecture that if this were the vowel the oc- 
casional spellings would have wu rather than a. It is possible 
that the homonyms and rhymes are quite accurate and mean 
[@]; but the low-front vowel [a] is sufficiently near to [@] to 
make a good rhyme or homonym, and since the present pro- 
nunciation of these words in the Southwestern dialects (from 
which the sixteenth-seventeenth century forms are thought 
to have been derived) is [a], it seems quite possible that Lord 
Foppington’s pronunciation was [stap] [tam] [plats] [baks], etc. 


II. Voicing and Unvoicing of Consonants 


Professor Wyld (op. cit. (1925), pp. 312-313) has noted a 
number of occasional spellings illustrating the apparent voicing 
and unvoicing of various consonants in the modern period. His 
remarks on these forms, however, do little to explain the 
changes: he suggests that some of the unvoicings “‘appear to 
be due to some obscure analogy, while others are altogether in- 
explicable, unless they may be set down as regional peculiar- 
ities,” while his only comment on the voicings is that some of the 
examples persist to the present day among some speakers. 


Such spellings are not uncommon in seventeenth century writ- 
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ings, and the present writer has noted the following forms in 
documents not used by Wyld: 

Lady Hoby’s diary, p. 78: bablised, p. 127: bubleckly (pub- 
licly), p. 133: bubleck, p. 141: prake (brake), p. 147: greves 
(griefs), p. 168: mecclegence, p. 189: brivatt (private), p. 190: 
guiated (quieted), p. 215: Saint Needs (St. Neots); Lady Twys- 
den’s Diary, 10 July, 1648: bedfortshire; Lady Warwick’s diary, 
1666, July 30: mititate (meditate), July 31: obraidd (upbraided), 
Nov. 13: Bromrikes (Brownrig’s); Hastings Correspondence, 
1688, p. 201: Prodestant, p. 208: Somersaid House; Morrice 
MSS. Vol. P, p. 54: affidavids, p. 65: Glosco (Glasgow), a frequent 
spelling here, p. 297: Rebublican, p. 328: Franford (Frankfort). 

These examples are similar to those given by Wyld in that 
the consonants affected are, with few exceptions, the plosives 
pb,td,kg. 

A clue to the significance of these forms is perhaps to be 
found in the nature of the voiced plosives in present-day stand- 
ard English. These consonants, initially and finally, are only 
partly voiced, and the unvoicing is emphasized when they are 
preceded or followed respectively by a voiceless consonant. 
Thus, initial 6, d, g begin as voiceless consonants and then as- 
sume voice, while finally, when followed by a voiceless sound, 
they begin with voice and finish as unvoiced consonants. The 
result is that foreigners who habitually fully voice these con- 
sonants in their native speech have difficulty in distinguishing 
between English p d, ¢ d, or k g: a Frenchman, for example, finds 
it very hard to differentiate between bag back, bed bet, or 
cub cup; while his difficulty is infinitely increased in such 
words as Shakebag, bedside, cuptie. 

The interchanging of p 6, ¢ d, and k g in occasional spellings 
probably means, therefore, that even early in the modern 
period, the voiced plosives were pronounced in the same way as 
they are now, and it is possible that some of the spellings in- 
dicate no more than this. For example, although Lady Hoby 
spelled prake (brake) and brivait (private), it seems unlikely 
that she could have unvoiced initial 6 and voiced initial . What 
is more likely is that her pronunciation of the two consonants 
was so similar as to confuse her spelling, a similarity of pronun- 
. Ciation which would be brought about by the use of a partly 
voiced initial 6. This explanation, it is suggested, covers all the 
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occasional spellings in which voiced plosives are substituted for 
voiceless plosives (it is notworthy that Wyld does not give any 
examples of this kind), t.e., bubleck, bubleckly, brivatt and gui- 
ated, where the initial consonants were probably pronounced 
[p] and [&], the spelling being due to the fact that in other 
words initial 6 and g were only partly voiced. 

The same explanation may account for examples showing the 
apparent unvoicing of consonants in final positions (the most 
numerous of Wyld’s examples), e.g., Bromrikes, and Wyld’s 
feynte (fiend), bleynte (blind), wardrope (wardrobe), etc. On the 
other hand, it is not a violent development from a partly voiced 
plosive to an unvoiced one, and these examples may represent 
genuine unvoicings. 

Medially, the voiced plosives are now fully voiced or partly 
voiced according to the nature of the neighboring sounds. The 
spelling Glosco is due to the voiceless s (the name is still fre- 
quently spelt Glascow by schoolboys), and Wyld’s optayne 
(obtain) to the ¢, and probably represent voiceless or only 
slightly voiced consonants. In badtised the second 6 may be due 
to confusion with a partly voiced b, for it would be difficult for 
an Englishman to pronounce fully voiced 4 before ¢. Between 
vowels or other voiced sounds the voiced plosives are fully 
voiced in present-day standard English, and if the same habit 
was in force in the early Modern period, such spellings as 
Prodestant, and Wyld’s crebulle (cripple), peyndynge (painting), 
treded (treated), Constantinoble, etc., must represent genuine 
voicings. 

It is, of course, obvious that all of these explanations are 
tentative, but this seems beyond doubt, that voiced plosives 
had in the seventeenth century the same characteristics as 


they have in present-day standard English. 
W. MATTHEWS 


University of London 
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THE BLINDNESS OF MILTON 


I. CASE HISTORY 


(1) John Milton—Born December 9 (Die Veneris), 6:30 
A.M., 1608. Died quietly and peacefully, November 8 (Sunday 
night), 1674, aged 65 years and 11 months. 

(2) Family history —Father died at 84; read without glasses 
all his life; he must, therefore, have been near-sighted, or have 
become so later through sclerosis of the crystalline lens. Mother 
died at 65. She “had very weak eies and used spectacles pres- 
ently after she was 30 years old.”’ She also may have been near- 
sighted, but that is by no means certain, for her glasses may 
have been for far-sightedness. Of Milton’s generation, three died 
in infancy. His elder sister, Anne, had two children, Edward and 
John, by her first husband, Edward Phillips. There were two 
daughters, Mary and Anne, by her second marriage to Thomas 
Agar. Mary Agar “‘died very young.”’ Milton’s younger brother, 
Christopher, was about 78 when he died. By his first wife, 
Thomasine Webber, he had six children; three died in infancy. His 
daughter by his second wife, Martha Fleetwood, lived until July 
26, 1769. 

(3) Past history—Milton was below the medium height, 
slender but well made, and capable of much endurance. His fine 
oval face, bright eyes, aquiline nose, and delicate complexion, 
made a picture good to look upon. The descriptions of his com- 
plexion vary from pale (not cadaverous) to rosy or ruddy. His 
portraits all show that his hair was not very light. It has been 
termed light brown, reddish, or auburn. The eyes of the por- 
traits (Figs. 1, 2, 3,4, 5)! are certainly not light; they have been 
described as dark grey or hazel. So that there seems to be no 
foundation for the charge of albinism. There is a very beautiful 
portrait of Milton at the age of ten (Fig. 2), now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan of New York. I quote from a 
letter from Mr. Morgan in regard to this painting: 


The Milton portrait which you mention is not a miniature, but a full size por- 
trait. I have studied it, and certainly there is no sign of any aibinism about Mil- 


1 Fig. 1 from Masson’s Life; figs. 2 and 4, from D. N. Raymond, Oliver’s 
Secretary; figs. 3 and 5, from the tercentenary (1908) Portraits, Prints and 
Writings of John Milton (Christ College, Cambridge). 
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ton in that picture. The hair is brown with a reddish tinge, which I suppose 
would properly be called auburn, and the eyes would, I think, be described as 
hazel-brown. 


Milton was intensely studious, vivacious, speculative, fear- 
less, temperamental. According to some biographers, he was 
effeminate; according to others, he was strong, manly, and an 
excellent swordsman. Milton’s slender build, studious habits 
and his enrolment in Christ College in Cambridge, earned for 
him the nickname of “‘the lady of Christ’s.”” In his early youth 
he suffered from digestive disturbances accompanied by flatu- 
lence, and later in life from gout, when his hands and finger- 
joints became swollen and stiff. The eyes were ‘“‘naturally 
weak,” and he suffered from headaches. From early youth the 
eyes were abused, for he states “from the twelfth year of my 
age, I scarce ever went to bed before midnight.” One can well 
fancy that the artificial light was not of the best in the rooms 
above the scrivener’s shop. This overuse of the eyes continued as 
long as they could see the manuscript. He was a poet from his 
tenth year (Aubrey). Two paraphrases of Psalms were written 
when he was 15. He was ready for college at 16. At 24, he left 
Cambridge, having taken his B.A. and M.A. Milton’s early life 
was tempestuous. At college, he had trouble with his tutor, 
Chappell, and was compelled to withdraw for a time. 

Milton was married three times. In May, 1643, when he was 
35 years old, he visited the home of Richard Powell, at Forest 
Hill (not far from Oxford), for the purpose of collecting a debt 
due John Milton the elder. When he returned to London, in lieu 
of the money, he was accompanied by his seventeen-year-old 
bride, Mary Powell. It was a hasty and unfortunate marriage. 
Mary was stupid and poorly educated, and the newly married 
pair were so temperamentally incompatible that the bride re- 
turned to her parents a month after the wedding. This experience 
led Milton to write his pamphlet favoring divorce. It was en- 
titled “The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, Restricted to the 
Good of Both Sexes from the Bondage of Common Law and 
other Mistakes.” The attacks on this pamphlet marked the 
beginning of the controversies in which he engaged throughout 
the rest of his life. Two years later, a reconciliation with his 
wife was effected in a dramatic way. Twenty years later, he 
pictures just such a scene in Paradise Lost: 
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. .. Eve, with tears that ceas’d not flowing 
And tresses all disordered, at his feet 
Fell humble, and embracing them, besought 


His peace. .. . 


By Milton’s marriage with Mary Powell there were four chil- 
dren. The first born, Anne, was deformed, and had a slight de- 
fect in speech; she died at 28 years of age. The second child, 
Mary, was unmarried and died before she was 46. She was like 
her mother in appearance and in many other ways. She first re- 
belled against her father, then neglected him, and finally came 
to hate him. “When some one spoke in her presence of her 
father’s approaching marriage, she said: ‘that was no news to 
hear of his wedding; but if she could hear of his death, that was 
something.’ ’”’ She combined with Anne to sell “‘his books with- 
out his knowledge. They made nothing of deserting him.” The 
only son, John, died in infancy. The youngest child, Deborah, 
was born in 1652, and her mother died very shortly afterwards. 
Deborah lived to the age of 75, and left a number of children. 
Milton’s second wife was Katherine Woodcock, who lived less 
than two years after her marriage. She and her four months’ 
old child died within a few weeks of each other. When Milton 
was 55, he married Elizabeth Minshull, who was 25 years old. 
She had no children, and she survived Milton by 53 years. She 
was recommended to Milton by his friend and medical ad- 
viser, Dr. Paget,? and she more than justified his selection. The 
brilliant, irascible genius, John Milton, lived a great drama, with 
tense situations and great emotional and vascular crises. But in 
the eleven years of this marriage, the sensitive, high-strung 
poet found peace and quiet contentment, ‘‘and calm of mind, all 
passions spent.” 

(4) Present illness—About 1641, Milton began to have 
trouble with the left eye. ‘‘It is about ten years, I think, since I 
perceived my sight to grow weak and dim, finding at the same 
time my depression’”’ (Letter 15). The sight steadily grew worse, 
and less than ten years later, that eye was entirely blind. A few 
years after the onset of the disease in the left eye, the right eye 
became affected; and in April (or March), 1652, the central 
vision of the right eye had also gone, but a very small spot of 
peripheral vision still remained. For on September 28, 1654, in 


? Elizabeth Minshull was a cousin of Dr. Nathan Paget (1615-1679). 
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his letter to his friend Leonard Philaras, he wrote: “And when 
the eye is rolling in its socket, it admits a little particle of light, 
as through a chink.” The following symptoms are among those 
mentioned in this letter, and in other writings: 


(a) objective 
1. Externally normal. For in Sonnet 19 (1655) these words 
appear: 
Cyriack, this three years’ day these eyes, though clear 


To outward view, of blemish or of spot, 
Bereft of light, their seeing have forgot. 


2. Pupils dilated, left eye turns out a trifle (Fig. 5, portrait 
at sixty-two by Faithorne). 


(b) subjective 


1. Aching of eyes after use, relieved by physical exercise. 
2. Gradual failure of vision of left eye, followed by similar 
condition in right. 
3. Left eye, temporal and superior visual field defect. 
. Haloes around lights, left eye. 
Dancing of objects. 
Stiff, cloudy mist before eyes. 
Flashes of light before eyes. 
Crackling sound of closed eyelids. 
9. Surrounded by blackness, streaked with ashy grey. 

10. Left eye, micropsia (diminution of objects). 

11. Impairment of color vision. Doubtful. For Squires 
(quoted by Sorsby) states that Milton had “lack of fine distinc- 
tion in colors;” that he mentioned green and blue, but never 
their various shades. On the other hand, in order to prove that 
“Milton saw the colors about him in a normal manner,” Saurat 
gives a list of the colors and shades to be found in Milton’s 
works—red, gold, violet, green, blue, grey, etc. Milton himself 
does not write of his color vision, but of the copious crystalline 
lights that used to gush from his closed eyelids; and he is re- 
ferring to this light when he says: ““Then as my sight became 
daily more impaired, the colors became more faint.” 

(5) Treatment.—In 1600, it was thought that eye diseases 
arose from affections of the “‘humours.”” Many remedies, physi- 
cal, chemical, and vegetable, were supposed to purify the 
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“humours” or to strengthen the eyes. Milton’s early biographer 
gives an account of the cause of the blindness, and the treat- 
ment. He says that “while he was then employed” (on the 
Defensio pro Populo Anglicano), “his eyesight totally failed him; 
not through immediate or sudden Judgment, as his adversaries 
insultingly affirmed; but from a weakness which his hard nightly 
study in his youth had first occasioned, and which by degrees 
had for some time before deprived him of the use of one eye; and 
the Issues and Seatons, made use of to save or retrieve that, 
were thought by Drawing away the Spirits, which should have 
supply’d the Optic Vessells to have hasten’d the loss of the 
other. He was indeed advised by his Physicians of the danger in 
his condition, allowing so great intentness as the work required.” 
The historian goes on to tell how Milton considered his De- 
fensio more precious than even eyesight. Phillips, according to 
Masson, tells us that Milton was very fond of “tampering with 
physic.’’ Among other collyria, he had probably used euphrasy 
(eyebright) and rue. For in Paradise Lost we find these lines: 


. .. Then purged with euphrasy and rue 
The visual nerve, for he had much to see. 


Euphrasy, or euphrasia officionalis, was much in vogue in that 
time. It was called “eye bright” because of its supposed virtue 
of making old eyes young. Rue, or ruta graveolens, is a perennial 
plant with yellow flowers and leaves with a bitter taste. Walter 
Bailey in the 1586-1654 editions of his writings describes the 
many ways in which it could be used, and he quotes Arnoldus 
de Villa Nova as saying that “Eie-bright is good, in any way 
taken.” 


II. OPINIONS CONCERNING MILTON’S BLINDNESS 


(1) Albinism cannot be seriously considered. History does 
not describe Milton as a pale white-haired and white-browed 
person, shunning light, with reddish pupils and nystagmoid 
movements of the globe. Descriptions and portraits indicate 
hair of auburn hue, a complexion that goes with hair of this 
color, and hazel eyes. While the albino has defective eyes, he 
may continue to have useful vision during a long life. 

(2) Detachment of the retina usually comes on very suddenly 
with the feeling that a black curtain has suddenly dropped be- 
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fore the eye. It is often unilateral, and not infrequently followed 
by a type of cataract that is very noticeable. At times, there is 
also a painful iritis. It is true that separation of the retina is ac- 
companied by what patients love to call fireworks—flashes of 
vivid light, floating colored disks before the eyes, etc. But these 
phosphenes occur day and night. If there had been a retinal de- 
tachment, one may be sure that Milton would have left a vivid 
account. Milton’s early field defect is compatible with the lift- 
ing of the retina, but the course of the disease in his case is quite 
different. 

(3) Congenital syphilis has been given seriously as the cause 
of the blindness. The fine oval face, aquiline nose and fresh com- 
plexion of Milton do not correspond to the flat, sunken nasal 
bridge, blotchy skin, lines at the angle of the mouth of the 
victim of congenital lues. Nor was Milton deaf. There is nothing 
in his case to suggest the eye lesions that are so common in 
hereditary syphilis, such as interstitial keratitis, choroiditis, 
etc. Acquired lues would be more compatible; but there was 
never any sign of external inflammation, or ocular palsies. Had 
there been syphilitic optic neuritis, the loss of sight would have 
been more rapid. Milton did not show any of the symptoms 
of tertiary syphilis that usually accompany tabetic optic atro- 
phy. The great fatality in the children of Milton’s family has 
been suggested as evidence of hereditary syphilis in his case. 
Unfortunately, at that time a great many infants died from 
acute nutritional disturbances and other diseases, like smallpox, 
diphtheria, etc. Syphilis played a part in not more than two per 
cent of these deaths. Therefore, the number of infantile deaths 
in his family does not give any proof of the existence of syphilis. 
There are no records of abortions in his immediate family. Ex- 
cept for failing vision, indigestion, and gout, Milton seemed to 
have had good general health. The history of the gouty attacks 
is not similar to that of a specific synovitis. Masson, quoting 
Richardson, speaks of ‘“‘the fingers gouty and with chalk- 
stone,”’ and states that Milton himself said “that at the age of 
46 he retained the fresh complexion of a man ten years younger, 
and that his blindness left his eyes perfectly lucid and un- 
blemished to outward view.” 

(4) Myopia and its complications must be more seriously 
considered than the preceding suggestions. In a very excellent 
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article in the British Journal of Ophthalmology (1930), Sorsby 
inclines to the belief that myopia and its changes were the 
principal factors in Milton’s catastrophe. He thinks that as 
Milton’s father and mother were both probably near-sighted, 
there was a strong tendency for Milton to inherit this visual de- 
fect. He feels that Milton’s lack of observation of nature is an 
additional argument in favor of myopia; and he calls attention 
(quoting Squires) to the mistakes that Milton made in his al- 
lusion to pine trees in Paradise Regained: 


On the vext Wilderness, whose tallest Pines, 
Though rooted deep as high, and sturdiest Oaks 
Bow’d thir Stiff necks, loaden with stormy blasts, 
Or torn up sheer. 


All the pines with which I am familiar have fine, lateral root- 
systems. With the exception of the southern long-leaf pine 
(pinus palustris), they have no tap root, and they are not 
“rooted deep as high.” However, very few people know trees 
intimately. Some of my friends, who are not at all myopic, 
point to an old-world cedar, or to some rare, exotic juniper, and 
say, “that is a nice little spruce pine.”’ Milton’s failure to men- 
tion birds definitely is another reason that Sorsby advances; 
but after all Milton was a bookworm and had no special love for 
birds; he was not a naturalist at heart. I am often asked by 
friends: ““‘Why do you get any special pleasure out of knowing 
the birds? They seem just as pretty to me, and sing justas 
sweetly, even if I know nothing about them.” As another argu- 
ment in favor of a possible myopia, Sorsby quotes Squires’ 
statement that Milton was not a good observer of flowers be- 
cause in Lycidas he calls upon certain flowers to strew the 
‘“‘Laureat Herse’’ though in nature it was impossible for all 
these plants to have been blooming at the same time. The fol- 
lowing are probably the lines Squires refers to: 


And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 
Bring the rathe Primrose that forsaken dies. 
The tufted Crow-toe, the pale Gessamine, 

And white Pink, and the Pansie freakt with jeat, 
The glowing Violet, 

The Musk-rose, and the well attir’d Woodbine. 
With Cowslips wan that hang the pensive hed, 
And every flower that sad embroidery wears; 
Bid Amaranthus all his beauty shed, 

And Daffadillies fill their cups with tears. 
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But it should be noted that Milton prefaces this list of flowers 
by the word ‘“‘vernal,” and certainly they are mostly vernal while 
the others follow in quick succession. After all, might not this 
slight discrepancy be attributed to poetic license rather than to 
myopia? For the personages in Paradise Lost were real living 
beings to Milton, while the flowers were but figures of illustra- 
tion. The weakness of the eyes may have been due to a blephari- 
tis, a conjunctivitis, or simply to eye-strain from overuse, with 
an uncorrected refraction error. It is true that if Milton were 
near-sighted, with a rather high degree of astigmatism, the con- 
tinued use of his eyes near at hand would tend to increase the 
myopia. However, there is nothing about the appearance of 
Milton’s eyes in the portraits to suggest excessive near-sight. 
Unless Milton suffered from an intensely progressive myopia 
(which seems most improbable from the case history, and from 
his excellence as a swordsman), it is inconceivable that this con- 
dition could have caused total blindness. For I constantly ex- 
amine people with high degrees of myopia who see poorly in the 
distance, but who are able to read the smallest print at from two 
to three inches from their eyes, although their eyegrounds are 
veritable devastated areas. 

(5) Cataract—Walter Bailey, the first writer in English 
upon Ophthalmology, died in 1592, sixteen years before the birth 
of Milton. But the last editions of his writings appeared in 1654, 
sixty-two years after his own death, and two years after Mil- 
ton’s blindness had become total. Bailey writes ‘‘of the suffusion 
of sight, called cataracta.’’ He says: ‘‘The Hypochyma or Cata- 
racta is an heape of superfluous humours made thicke between 
the coate cornea and the humour crystalloydes, or crystallinus, 
directly upon the apple of the eye, swimming above the aqueous 
humour in that place, which Celsus doth affirm to bee voyd and 
empty.” He writes of “‘A maurosis, or Gutta serena or obfuscatio, 
Stark blindness or Hallucinatio.” ‘‘Amaurosis,” he says, “is 
commonly an hinderance to the whole sight, without any ap- 
pearance at all in the eye, for the apple appeareth sound and 
unchanged. Only the nervus opticus is stopped; the disease is 
uncurable, because there are no remedies therefore.’’ Glaucoma 
was one of the most important diseases classified under guéta 
serena. Milton himself hesitated between cataract and gutta 
serena. In Paradise Lost he wrote, 
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So thick a drop serene hath quench’d their orbs 
Or dim suffusion veil’d. 


It is not surprising that Milton hesitated between gutta serena 
and suffusio (cataract). For I very frequently receive letters 
similar to the one from which I am quoting: 


Both glaucoma and cataract have been suggested as my trouble. . .. I began 
having dizzy spells. . . . Now my right eye is very dim. I can see my fingers at 
arm length. My left one now is as the right one was a year ago. .. . I have no 
pain in my eyes. Am bothered right much with seeing a halo or rainbow colors 
around a light or any bright object. 


In Milton’s case, cataract cannot be seriously considered be- 
cause it does not accord with the history of the case; moreover, 
the greyness of the pupils would have been observed by his 
friends. 

(6) Chronic glaucoma (with perhaps a few patches of choroido- 
retinitis) —Contrary to a general impression, glaucoma often 
occurs in myopia. Occasionally, there are small patches of cho- 
roidoretinitis in addition. The course of the disease in such cases 
is very similar to Milton’s, as I will illustrate below, where I 
take up his symptoms separately, and discuss their relation to 
chronic glaucoma. 


III. MILTON’S SYMPTOMS 
(a) objective 


1. Normal appearance of eyes is entirely compatible with 
glaucoma simplex. 

2. Dilated pupils are associated with glaucoma, and with 
blindness from other causes. In youth, the average width of the 
pupil is 4 mm. (Tange). If one can rely on portraits of Milton 
that are considered authentic, one can say that even in early 
life Milton’s pupils were larger than normal. In the photograph 
of the Disney portrait (Fig. 1), when Milton was ten years of 
age, the cornea is 1.603 mm. in its transverse diameter, and the 
pupil is 0.767 mm. wide. Assuming that the normal cornea is 
11.6 mm. in diameter all through life (Salzmann), by the rule of 
proportion, the pupils in the original portrait are 5.5 mm. in 
width. In the sixth decade of life, the normal pupil averages 2.5 
mm. in width. In the Faithorne portrait (Fig. 5) of Milton, when 
he was sixty-two, by the same method of calculation, the pupils 
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are 6.21 mm. in width (3.7 mm. larger than the average). In 
this portrait, the left eye appears to turn out a trifle. The 
original Disney and Faithorne portraits are practically life size. 


(b) subjective 


1. Headaches, aching of the eyes, relief after exercise.—Gastro- 
intestinal disturbances, headaches, and aching of the eyes, are 
very frequently due to excessive use of the eyes near at hand 
when a refraction error has not been corrected. It was not then 
possible to correct astigmatism. In 1801, Thomas Young 
recognized astigmatism in his own eyes, but he considered it a 
normal condition. Twenty-six years later (1827), Sir George Airy 
corrected a high degree of astigmatism in his left eye—which was 
the first time that a cylindrical glass was worn. Physical exer- 
cise, which Milton mentions as a great help in his weariness, 
together with the necessary rest of the eyes, would naturally 
bring relief. 

2. Gradual failure of vision in the left eye, followed later by 
similar condition in the right-——Primary simple glaucoma is a 
bilateral affection; but it usually begins in one eye and late: in- 
volves the other. The progress is relentless; and if the proper 
treatment is not instituted, it leads to complete blindness—very 
much as described in Milton’s case. 

3. Temporal and upper visual field defect in left eye. Reten- 
tion of small spot of peripheral vision in right eye after loss of 
central vision, and after complete blindness in left eye-—Milton 
speaks of a darkness coming over the left part of his left eye 
(for that eye had become clouded some years before the other). 
Biographers speak also of a defect in the upper part of the visual 
field. I have prepared a set of hypothetical charts of Milton’s 
visual fields from 1643 to 1652 (Figs. 6-11). These charts il- 
lustrate the contraction of the visual fields on the left side. The 
nasal field is naturally more impaired than the temporal; but 
the nasal defect might have been overlooked because of the 
normal visual fields of the right eye. These charts have been con- 
structed from actual cases of chronic glaucoma in persons with 
a slight amount of myopia (not over 2 dioptres). One of these 
patients had small patches of choroidoretinitis scattered over 
the fundus of each eye. In no instance was the intra-ocular ten- 
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sion higher than 30 Hg. mm. (Schiotz); yet there was marked 
excavation of the disk; and before operation, the disease had 
progressed very much as in Milton’s case. As late as November 
19, 1651, Milton probably retained a small amount of central 
vision in the right eye (Fig. 10). Otherwise, the signature on the 
illustration (Fig. 12) could not have been as perfect. The Greek 
motto and the Latin inscription were carefully written by 
someone else in the album of his friend, Christopher Arnold, 
but the signature is Milton’s. In spite of the fact that the letters 
are not connected, they are evenly spaced and perfectly exe- 
cuted down to the final flourish. Milton wrote: ‘‘And when the 
eye is rolling in its socket, it admits a little particle of light, as 
through a chink.” The small amount of peripheral vision in the 
right eye as illustrated by the visual field charts for 1652 (Fig. 
11) would account for the small ‘“‘chink’”’ through which Milton 
could see light by rolling his eyes around in their sockets. It is 
interesting to note that the first mention of increased intra- 
ocular tension as a symptom of glaucoma was made during 
Milton’s lifetime. The illustration is from A Treatise of One 
Hundred and Thirteene Diseases of the Eyes, and the Eye-Liddes, 
published by Richard Bannister in 1622, twenty years before 
Milton’s trouble came on. But Bannister’s epochal observation 
was passed over for more than 200 years, though Platner again 
mentioned this symptom in 1745. The Treatise was a combina- 
tion of Bannister’s own Breviary and Walter Bailey’s writings 
which he had appropriated without giving the latter any credit 
(Figs. 13-14). 

4. Haloes around candle flame.——The rainbow colored ring 
around bright lights is one of the classical symptoms of glau- 
coma, and it is often the only one noticed. This rainbow also 
occurs in other conditions, such as nuclear cataract, slight 
opacity of the cornea, etc. 

5. Swimming of objects, ‘“‘now to the right, now to the left” 
(Milton).—This dancing of objects is not characteristic of 
glaucoma. However, it can occur in glaucoma, when the point 
of central fixation is just becoming involved—if the person 
closes the hetter eye. It occurs frequently in retinal lesions. 


6. Stiff cloudy mists upon forehead and temples and a “‘somno- 
lent pressure’ upon the eyes.—A smoky appearance of objects in 
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a room, with a feeling of pressure upon the eyes, is a common 
symptom of glaucoma. 

7. Flashes of light when in bed, with the eyes closed, upon 
turning to either side-—These phosphenes occur under many 
conditions, particuarly in diseases of the retina. However, they 
do occur in the dark in normal eyes if the circulation of the 
retina is suddenly altered—in squeezing the eyelids, and a 
quick turning of the head. While these flashes are not char- 
acteristic of glaucoma, glaucoma patients with nervous tempera- 
ments describe them very vividly. The following quotation is 
from the letter of a rather nervous patient, sixty years of age. 
In this case, the glaucoma is uncomplicated, the intra-ocular 
tension only slightly increased, but the visual fields are con- 
stricted: 

Floating constantly over my left eye is a figure in the form of a pair of eyeglasses 
(two black spots connected by a perfect nosepiece). When I turn my head sud- 
denly in the dark, a perpendicular streak of light shines in one corner of each 
eye for a moment, then disappears (as though my eyes were loose in my head, 


and shake around). My eyes give me no pain whatever, except, when I read or 
type a while, they get inflamed and tired; otherwise they would seem normal. 


The following quotation is from another patient upon whom I 
have just operated for glaucoma. In this case there were several 
patches of old choroidoretinitis. Just before operation, when 
asked to dictate her symptoms, she said, 

I often see a white spot over a person’s face. It looks stiff, as if covered with a 
handkerchief. I have all sorts of flashes before my eyes—usually yellow, but once 


in a while blue. When I read and cannot see the print, if I shut my eyes for a few 
minutes, then the sight comes back (Fig. 15). 


8. Emission of inward crackling sounds.—Introspective per- 
sons with healthy eyes often complain of a crackling sound 
when the eye is moved from side to side and the lids are closed. 
This symptom is without significance. 


9. The surrounding blackness streaked with ashy grey is com- 
mon to many eye lesions, including glaucoma. 

10. Dwindling of objects with left eye (micropsia).—This 
symptom is associated with many forms of retinal lesions; but 
it is not characteristic of glaucoma. However, on several oc- 
casions myopic patients with glaucoma have mentioned this 
symptom, particularly in regard to reading matter. 
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IV. SUMMARY 


Glaucoma forms one per cent of all eye lesions. It occurs at 
all ages; but its percentage increases with every decade of life 
after thirty. Glaucoma is a complex, symptomatic condition, in 
which increased intra-ocular tension is the prominent feature. 
Etiologically, it centres around the mechanism which controls 
(largely through the aqueous humor) the equilibrium of intra- 
ocular pressure. Apart from anatomical and histological con- 
ditions, glaucoma is associated with faulty metabolism, toxic 
substances in the blood stream, defective secretion of the en- 
docrines, abuse of the eyes, and vasomotor disturbances through 
emotional upsets. At times, I have been able to trace, in younger 
persons, the onset of chronic glaucoma to recurring vaso-motor 
disturbances. In old people, I have known acute glaucoma to 
occur within two hours after great emotion—in one case after 
the receipt of a telegram announcing the death of a beloved 
brother, and in another after hearing of an unexpected legacy. 

The progress of Milton’s blindness and his objective and sub- 
jective symptoms correspond very closely to those of chronic 
simple glaucoma cases that I have seen. The so-called gouty 
diathesis in Milton’s case would predispose towards glaucoma. 
The overuse of his eyes is evident in his biographies and his own 
statements. Few men have been more exposed to emotional 
crises than Milton—domestic, religious, political. Only during 
the five years at Horton, and towards the last acts in his soul’s 
great drama, did the stream of his life flow quietly and smoothly. 


Vv. CONCLUSION 


Very few days pass by without my receiving a letter contain- 
ing a long eye history and a catalogue of symptoms ending with 
a request for diagnosis and advice, which of course cannot be 
given by long distance. It is equally impossible to make an 
absolute diagnosis in the case of the great ‘‘fighting poet,” but 
I seem to see in my mind’s eye his dilated pupils, white optic 
disk, cupped, and the retinal vessels pushed to the nasal side. 
These are but my own convictions, and I close with the final 
words of Milton’s last will and testament: ‘‘Neither adopt my 
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sentiments nor reject them, unless every doubt has been re- 


moved from your belief. Farewell.” 
W. H. WILMER 


Johns Hopkins University 
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INDIVIDUALISM AS A CRITERION OF 
THE RENAISSANCE 


Recent literature on the Renaissance has exhibited a growing 
sense of the complexity of that cultural change. To Huizinga the 
Renaissance is a Proteus; it cannot be defined: ““Wendungen 
und Schwankungen, Ubergiinge und Vermischungen von Kul- 
turelementen: das ist es, was das Bild der Renaissance erfiillt. 
Wer in ihr eine unbedingte Einheit des Geistes sucht, aus- 
zudriicken in einer einzigen Formel, wird sie nie in all ihren 
Ausserungen verstehen kinnen.” Future study must seek not 
a central quality, but a variety of qualities which compose the 
Renaissance personality.' Even the smaller movements within 
the Renaissance are, under extended analysis, losing their 
original aspect of simplicity. E. F. Jacob notes among scholars 
the growing conviction that “humanism is much too complex a 
phenomenon to admit of simple qualification like ‘the emergence 
of the individual.’’* It may be time to point out that the 
“emergence of the individual”’ is itself not so simple a phenome- 
non. Since Burckhardt, in 1860, established individualism as 


. the central pillar of Renaissance culture, the term has not been 


neglected by scholars, especially in Germany and Italy. In- 
vestigations have turned up a number of phenomena in the 
Middle Ages which are labelled indiscriminately ‘individualism’ ; 
other investigations, following out leads in Burckhardt, have 
reasserted individualism as the criterion of the Renaissance. 
Quarreling over the application of the term to this or that per- 
son or period, scholars have failed to recognize that they are 
using the term to cover many different meanings. The need for 
clarification is more acute since the recent attempt by Toffanin 
to describe the Renaissance, or at least humanism, as funda- 
mentally opposed to the free development of the individual. 
Are we to reverse the decision of Burckhardt and hand over 
individualism to the Middle Ages? Or shall we with Huizinga 
declare a taboo on the word? Before accepting either of these 
drastic alternatives it might be profitable to explore the mean- 
ings of the word, individualism, as it has been employed by 


1 J. Huizinga, “Das Problem der Renaissance,” Jtalien, 1 (1927-28), 337. 
2 “Changing views of the Renaissance” History, xvr (1931), 214. 
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scholars interested in maintaining or rejecting it as a criterion 
of the Renaissance.’ 

Confusion in the use of the term was fated from the first, 
for Burckhardt uses individualism as a blanket term to cover a , 
wide variety of phenomena which his synthetic mind molded 
into an apparently homogeneous whole. Says Burckhardt 
In the Middle Ages, man was conscious of himself only as a member of a race, 
people, party, family, or corporation—only through some general category. In 
Italy this veil [under which the Middle Ages lay dreaming] first melted into thin 
air; an objective treatment and consideration of the state and of all the things of 
this world became possible. The subjective side at the same time asserted itself 
with corresponding emphasis; man became a spiritual individual (womo singolare, 
uwomo unico), and recognized himself as such. . . . In far earlier times we can here 
and there [in Italy] detect a development of free personality which in Northern 
Europe either did not occur at all, or could not display itself... . But at the 
close of the thirteenth century Italy began to swarm with individuality. . . . The 
Italians of the fourteenth century knew little of false madesty or of hypocrisy 
in any shape; not one of them was afraid of singularity, of being and seeming 
unlike his neighbours. Dante’s great poem would have been impossible in any 
other country of Europe, if only for the reason that they all lay under the spell 
of race. For Italy the august poet, through the wealth of individuality which he 
set forth, was the most national herald of his time. 


According to Burckhardt this individualism was fostered largely 
by political conditions, by the free play of personal ambition in 
factious despotism, by the cosmopolitanism forced upon the 
exile. The new learning, too, led away from religious authority 
toward tolerance, indifference, atheism, or heathen superstitions. 
The humanists were the advance guard of an unbridled in--+ 
dividualism. ‘“This individual development, chiefly by means 
of Italian culture, came upon the other nations of Europe, and 
has constituted since then the higher atmosphere which they 
breathe. .. . Within it has grown up a modern standard of good 
and evil—a sense of moral responsibility—which is essentially 
different from that which was familiar to the Middle Ages.’ 

* The problem is further complicated by the different evaluations of the 
individual by different schools of thought. On the quarrel between positivists 
and Hegelians in Germany see T. Geissenddrfer, “A Critical Bibliography of 
Recent Methods in German Literary Research,” J.E.G.Ph., xx1x (1930), 390-419. 

* I quote from the translation made in 1878 by S. G. C. Middlemore, Jacod 
Burckhardt, The Civilisation of the Renaissance in Italy (New York: Macmillan, 
1928) from the third German Edition (1877, 1878). Since 1860 Burckhardt’s 
book has been expanded and altered by Ludwig Geiger and others, but most 


Americans read Burckhardt in this version. The passages quoted and para- 
phrased will be found on pages 129-133, 455, 490, 499. 
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However one may admire the synthetic view which Burck- 
hardt achieved, it is evident that he has allowed himself much 
latitude in the use of the term “‘individualism.’’ Does indi- 
vidualism mean the recognition of the individual as an ultimate 
value? Does it mean moral autonomy? Or does it imply that 
singularity of nature was fostered or sanctioned in a given period? 
Or does it mean self-assertiveness against authority of all kinds? 
Does it mean subjectivity in any or all senses of that difficult 
word? If these varieties of “individualism” are not identical, are 
they necessarily related or inter-dependant? Does political, 
economic, or religious “‘individualism” involve the free develop- 
ment of the individual in the wide meaning of Burckhardt’s ex- 
position? Is the aesthetic appreciation of individuality cor- 
related with the encouragement of individual differences by 
educational theory or ethical sanctions? Whatever be the 
answers to these perplexing questions, much of the present 
confusion about individualism as a criterion of the Renaissance 
has arisen because the questions have not even been asked. 
Scholars have attacked or supported Burckhardt, each working 
upon some one of the various meanings of the term as if it in- 
volved all the other meanings brought together in Burckhardt’s 
synthesis. If the Franciscan movement fostered a certain kind 
of subjectivity, there is your fons et origo of Renaissance in- 
dividualism. If German peasants of the sixth century owned 
their own farms, then the Renaissance must no longer be called 
the age of individualism. Some published works can fairly be 
reduced to this absurdity; on the other hand many corrections 


to Burckhardt’s thesis are modifying in important ways ac- 


cepted views of the Renaissance and the Middle Ages. By re- 
viewing the present state of the question we may discover, not 
whether the Renaissance was or was not “‘the emergence of the 
individual,” but just what varieties of individualism distinguish 
the later period from the earlier, and what varieties are, in the 
same, or in a different degree, common to both. No one person 
can pretend to explore the whole of such an extensive problem, 
or to judge the validity of each scholar’s interpretation, but one 
can, by examining what meaning each scholar gives to the word, 
show that most of the disputes are verbal. 

Some mediaevalists justify their use of the term individual- 
ism by proving that mediaeval theory recognized as the ulti- 
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mate value the individual soul. To save personal immortality 
from the Averroist heresy of the unity of intellect, the scholas- 
tics elaborated the formula of Boethius: Persona est naturae ra- 
tionalis individua substantia.’ The mistaken notion that in 
scholastic theory all souls (substances) of a given species are 
identical in nature, and that individual differences in human 
beings are confined to bodily organization, results in the view 
that individuality occupies a very low place in scholastic thought. 
De Wulf and others have resented this interpretation and have 
pointed out the source of the error. Matter is the principle of 
individuation as in Aristotle; that is, within the human species 
matter renders each person a discrete entity, but his indi- 
viduality, what makes him in nature different from another, re- 
sides in his soul as well as in his body. It is true that the differ- 
ences in the souls arise from the differences in the particular 
bedily organization for which each particular soul is created. 
All souls come from the hand of God, but they are not made by 
God in schematic uniformity, nor is each soul made different 
by an arbitrary act. God works through nature. Since the soul 
is the form of the body its substantial character is adapted to 
the matter it is intended for (the unborn infant). As the soul 
(substance) of a dog cannot enter into the body of a wolf, so, 
within the human species the soul intended for one man cannot 
enter into another’s body.* In mediaeval philosophy, then, it is 
the individual soul which is to be saved, and each soul is differ- 
ent from all others. That is what M. De Wulf means by indi- 
vidualism in the Middle Ages, but we can at once see how little 
that implies of Burckhardt’s Renaissance individualism. The 
individual is the final value, for whom the church and all 
other institutions are mere instruments, and individual differ- 
ences are recognized, but the individualizing differences them- 
selves are not valued. Men are different from another in so far 
as they all vary in different ways from a single perfect norm. 


* For a study of the word persona see Hans Rheinfelder, “Das Wort Per- 
sona im Mittelalter,” Beihefte sur Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philologie, Lxxvu 
(Halle: Niemeyer, 1928), 170-181. 

* I am following here the argument of P. Rupert Klingseis, “Eine meta- 
physische Frage sur differentiellen Psychologie bei den mittelalteriichen Scholasti- 
kern,” Beitraige sur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, Supplement band 
11 (Minster, 1923) 147-159. See also Maurice De Wulf, Philosophy and Civiliza- 
tion in the Middle A ges (Princeton University Press, 1922) 194-219. 
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All differences are weighed in a scale of absolute values: 


Die Stufenleiter, der zufolge in den spezifisch verschiedenen Dingen mit der 
aufsteigenden Vervollkommnung der Kérperdisposition auch die Seele immer 
vollkommener wird, setzt sich auch noch innerhalb der menschlichen Spezies 
fort, so dass auch hier die ungleiche Vollkommenheit der Kérperdisposition eine 
entsprechende substantiale Ungleichheit der Einzelseele nach sich zieht. (based 
on Summa 11, 32, q. 2, art. 3c.)? 

And De Wulf recognizes this inequality implied in individual 
dissimilarity: “‘Possessing all a similar human nature with its 
train of inalienable rights, the individuals present the greatest 
diversity in their talents, their faculties, and the activities which 
result from them. Equal in human nature, men are unequal in 
their capacity for action; such is the metaphysical law which 
governs the play of the social group, in all its degrees.’’* Mediae- 
val thought does not, then, sanction or foster individual differ- 
ences as, according to Burckhardt, the Renaissance did. How- 
ever, as De Wulf’s statement implies, the Middle Ages did sanc- 
tion diversity if not singularity in men: each man imperfect in 
himself might be regarded as a part of a perfect whole, the 
divine scheme of things. This idea seems to be the basis of the 
recent argument by Professor Linus Bopp.’ Quoting I Corin- 
thians x1, ‘‘“Now there are diversities of gifts... ,”’ he fails to 
realize how much he limits the meaning of “‘individualism” when 
he proceeds to demonstrate that the individual variations are 
seen and valued only as parts of a whole: “‘but all these worketh 
the one and the same spirit, dividing to each one severally even 
as he will. ... For even as the body is one and hath many 
members. ... No one finite being, Bopp says, can express 
God’s perfection; therefore he distributes it among many. Man 
collectively is to be perfect, even as his heavenly father is per- 
fect.'° But even this restricted individualism is further hedged 
about by the fact that each individual must strive toward a per- 
fection implicit in human nature and fully revealed in Christ’s 
incarnation: alle fassen sie das Christusbild, das in sich absolut 


7 Klingseis, op. cit., p. 152. 

* Op. cit., p. 238. 

* “Individuum und Gemeinschaft im Katholizismus,” in Th. Brugsch and 
T. H. Lewy, eds., Die Biologie der Person, (Berlin: Urban and Schwarzenberg, 
1929) rv, 825-861. 

1° Bopp does not support this statement with a specific reference, but the 
thought is developed by Albertus Magnus: Summa m1 d. 32 art. 6. 
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ist, von einer bestimmien Seite auf (p. 830). Bopp asserts that the 
church not only theoretically but practically approved and 
fostered “‘individualism’’ because she required diversity of 
talents in her own marvellous organization. But here again 
Bopp’s assertion is significantly limited: he refers to diversity of 
types, not of individuals. He sees the type as a group of indi- 
viduals with like abilities and aims, and he insists that the 
diversity of church offices, the multiplicity of congregations and 
orders allowed great freedom of choice and expression to the 
individual man (p. 829). This classification into types was, he 
thinks, favorable to individualism; but Huizinga thinks the type 
submerged the individual: 


If the mediaeval mind wants to know the nature or the reason of a thing, it 
neither looks into it, to analyze its structure nor behind it, to enquire into its 
origin, but looks up to heaven where it shines as an idea. . . . There is an ideal 
and clearly defined conception of every trade, dignity, or estate, to which the 
individual who belongs to it has to conform as best he may. . . . This idealism 
was not necessarily a weakness: men disregarded the individual qualities and 
fine distinctions of things deliberately. . . . People feel an imperious need of al- 
ways seeing the general sense, the connection with the absolute, the moral 
ideality. .. . The mind is not in search of individual realities, but of models, 
examples, norms.” 


Huizinga, writing of the fifteenth century, illustrates the influ- 
ence of Platonic realism by the De Vita et Regimine of Denis the 
Carthusian, but within the period of Bopp’s study one may 
point to Rather’s Praeloguiorum Libri and to the anonymous 
De Vitiis et de Virtutibus of the thirteenth century, the third 
chapter of which, De Diversitate Hominum, is an extreme ex- 
ample of the mediaeval method." Classification into types, how- 
ever refined, does not realize the individualism which is claimed 
for the man of the Renaissance, Petrarch, Montaigne, or Jerome 


" J. Huizinga, The Waning of the Middle Ages, (English tr. London, 1924) 
195. 

12 Migne Patrologia Latina, cxxxv1, coll. 145-218. 

8 Sanctae Thomae Aquinatis Opera XVII (Parma, 1864) Opusculum Lx1v; 
this is not accepted as genuine by M. Grabmann: “Die Echten Schriften des 
H1. Thomas von Aquin,” Beitirdge sur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, 
xxi (1920). That, even after Aristotelian metaphysics were revived philosophers 
were still fascinated by the Platonic theory of separated ideas, is shown by M. 
de Wulf, History of Medieval Philosophy (English tr. London: Longmans Green, 
1926) 50. 
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Cardan: “‘Il n’est plus membre, il est chef. Il n’est plus clerc, 
docteur, baron, drapier, guelfe, gibelin chrétien: il est lui." 

Bopp comes nearest to challenging Renaissance individual- 
ism when he finds in the educational theory of St. Augustine and 
St. Thomas (De Magisiro) the argument for individualized in- 
struction, for the development of self-reliance and the un- 
folding of the best peculiarities: ‘‘Nichts liegt ihr [der kirch- 
lichen Piadagogik] ferner, als das Individuum zum Stoff zu 
machen, den man in den Schmelztiegel wirft, um ihn nachher 
mit einem Willkiirgeprige daraus hervorgehen zu lassen (p. 
830). The teacher plays the part of a gardener who prepares the 
most favorable conditions for the growth of the plant. He ad- 
mits that this ideal was not widely practised in the Middle 
Ages; moreover he recognizes a check upon the free develop- 
ment of the individual, which was lacking in the ‘licentious’ 
individualism of the Renaissance: 

Natiirlich sagt die Kirche nicht Ja und Amen zu allem, was an Individuellen 
wuchern will. Die Kirche hat selektorische Massstibe. . . . Dieser christkatho- 
lische Individualismus unterscheidet sich also wesentlich von dem modernen 
expressionistischen und impressionistischen Individualismus, wie er sich von 
der Zeit der Renaissance und wiederum von der Zeit der Aufklarung an be- 
sonders scharf ausprigte. 

Rousseau would be content to maintain that he was different 
from others, not that he was better than others, or that he was 
good. Bopp brands as a negative individualism “dieser Zug 
nach dem Anderssein als die Andern” (op. cit. 834). 

We are to distinguish, then, between the development, 
within an absolute standard, of special talents to fit into the 
highly specialized organization of a world institution, and, on 
the other hand, the moral autonomy which allows every man 
to work out his own life-pattern according to the law of his own 
singular nature: “‘In face of all objective facts, of laws and re- 
straints of whatever kind, he retains the feeling of his own 
sovereignty, and in each single instance forms his decision in- 


4 P. Monnier, Le Quattrocento (Paris, 1912), 1, 48. 

18 Instead of arrogating the word ‘individualism’ (as if it necessarily repre- 
sented something valuable) to the particular set of beliefs he approves, it would 
have been better for Bopp to adopt the view of E. P. Hulme, attacking in- 
dividualism as a disease, and supporting the combination in mediaeval culture 
of an absolute ideal and a practical flexibility which allowed freedom without 
anarchy. 
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dependently, according as honour or interest, passion or calcu- 
lation, revenge or renunciation gain the upper hand in his own 
mind.’’* Few medievalists would claim for the Middle Ages the» 
dubious honor of this moral individualism. They easily de-* 
molished the uninstructed notion that mediaeval theology im- 
posed a rigorous asceticism on all mankind: ‘‘Weit entfernt von 
jener asketischen Einseitigkeit, von der eine weitverbreitete 
missverstehende Auffassung . . . immer noch redet, sah sie viel- 
mehr als unsittlich nur alles ‘‘Ungeordnete”’ an.’”” St. Thomas 
allows pleasure but he does not allow the individual’s right to 
decide. Reasonable as were the moral laws of the mediaeval 
church, the mediaeval man must renounce his own will. The: 
principle of self-realization through self-surrender set up an 
impenetrable barrier before the man seeking to develop and ex- 
press freely his individual personality.'® 

The Middle Ages can, however, claim a certain kind of moral 
autonomy; orthodox representatives of the church from Cas- 
siodorus to Innocent III recognized the independence of the 
individual conscience.!® But the denial of the authority of the 
church over the private conscience does not imply the denial of 
a universal standard by which all men are to be measured. It is 
a far cry from Innocent III to Petrarch, Montaigne, and John 
Donne: 


For we know that (a) [some things are naturall to the species, and other things 
to the particular person] and that the latter may correct the first. And therefore 
when (b) Cicero consulted the oracle at Delphos, he had this answer [Follow 
your own nature]. . . . It is not good for man to be alone . . . but it may be very 


%* Burckhardt, of. cit., p. 455. 

17 A. von Martin, “Peripetien in der seelischen Entwicklung der Renais- 
sance,” Deutsche Vierteljahrschrift fiir Lit.-Wiss. u. Geistesgesch., v (1927) 482. 
Von Martin had himself expressed the older view in Mittelalterliche Welt- und 
Lebensanschauung im Spiegel der Schriften Collucio Salutatis (Munich, 1913), 
12: “Ebenso musste die strenge Logik des Rigorismus auch zur Verneinung des 
Sogdereigentums fiihren; es handelte sich dabei keineswegs nur um Orden- 
schriften. Was dem Minch gegeniiber Gebot war, gilt als Ideal fiir jeden, der 
ein wahrer Christ sein wollte.” 

18 C. Webb, Divine Personality and Human Life (Aberdeen, 1920), 113-144. 

19 R, W. and A. J. Carlyle, Medieval Political Theory in the West (Edin- 
burgh: Blackwood, 1919) 11, 248. Abelard is, by his inconsistency, half way be- 
tween the position of Innocent and that of Pelagius which made of man a free 
agent, the architect of his own virtues without the aid of Grace: Ottmar Ditt- 
rich, Geschichte der Ethik (Leipzig: Meiner, 1926), m1, 71-73. 
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fit for some particular man.... : A private man is emperor of himself (sui 
juris).*° 

The origin of this moral autonomy has been, and is still, as- 
cribed to Petrarch and the revival of Roman Stoicism in the 
fourteenth century. For the Stoics, though less tolerant of 
pleasure than St. Thomas, did throw emphasis upon the per- 
sonal will, and even allowed the individual nature to determine 
moral problems.” I have tried elsewhere to trace the feeble but 
growing influence of this stoic principle in didactic literature 
from St. Ambrose to Bartolommeo da San Concordio; it did not 
emerge from obscurity to prominence till the fourteenth cen- 
tury.% 

. Apparently we have found a dependable criterion of Renais- 
sance culture; mediaeval thought was inevitably opposed to 
this thoroughgoing autonomy and sanction for singularity. But 
our hopes of a solution are dashed by the claim, made with in- 
creasing confidence, that the Renaissance, or at least humanism, 
was also fundamentally opposed to individualism in these 
senses. The basis for this most recent development in the quarrel 
over individualism is to be found in Burckhardt’s conception of 


the well-rounded man, the “absolute individual.” Far from see- 
ing anything contradictory in the concepts of l’uomo singolare 
and l’uomo universale Burckhardt thought that one led natu- 
rally to the other: “When this impulse to the highest individual 
development was combined with a powerful and varied nature, 
which had mastered all the elements of the culture of the age, 
then arose the “all sided man”’—l’uomo universale.”’ But in this 


2° John Donne, BIAGANATO® (London, 1644), Part 1, dist.2, sect.2, The 
reference (a) is to St. Thomas, Summa Contra Gentiles, xu, q. 51, art. 7 which is 
translated as follows in the marginal note: “Things naturall to the species are 
not alwaies so to the individuum.” Needless to say, Donne is wrenching St. 
Thomas’s meaning in his attempt to justify suicide in particular cases. On this 
sense of singularity in Jerome Cardan see Wilhelm Dilthey, Weltanschauung 
und Analyse des Menschen seit Ren. u. Ref., Gesammelte Schriften (Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1923), 429; and on Poggio see Paul Joachimsen, “Aus der Entwicklung 
des Italienischen Humanismus,”’ Historische Zeitschrift cxx1 (1919), 197. 

#1 A. von Martin, “Peripetien” (cited above), pp. 440-443, and Wilhelm 
Dilthey, of. cit., m, 23. 

22 Cicero, De Officiis 1, 107-122. 

% “Tndividualism from Cicero to Petrarch,” forthcoming in Speculum. 
July, 1933. 
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ideal of self-culture which characterized so many of the great 
figures from Leon Battista Alberti to Leonardo, individual pe- 
culiarities are ironed out: ‘‘Aus der gegenseitigen Neutralizierung 
des Vielen ensteht eben das absolute Individuum in welchen 
keine Eigenschaft aufdringlich vorherrscht.” Burckhardt’s 
conception appears in Troeltsch’s Normaimensch allied with 
the philosophy of Nicholas of Cusa and Giordano Bruno: “Thr 
Ziel ist der uomo universale, der galantuomo, der Mensch der 
Geistesfreiheit und der Bildung. ... Bei der Renaissance ist 
es die Auswirkung des Mikrokosmus innerhalb des géttlichen 
Makrokosmus, mit dem er im Grunde identisch ist und dessen 
Géttlichkeit gerade in der Fiille seiner natiirlichen Wesentriebe 
lebt.’”8 

Some unsuccessful attempts have been made to prove that 
this “absolute individualism” was forshadowed by the en- 
cyclopaedists of the thirteenth century;* the more intelligent 
attack was to challenge the use of the term individualism to de- 
scribe this phenomenon. Karl Joel remarked with some irony: 
“Burckhardt der Individualist, lisst die individuelle Entwick- 
lung nicht zum Ganzen auswachsen, sondern hilt sie in schéner 
Buntheit unter dem Typus.’”’ 

If Burckhardt’s allseitige Mensch is the “‘type’”’ of the Renais- 
sance, it follows that the Renaissance was not the age of in- 
dividualism. This is the conclusion at which scholars of high 
authority have arrived. Huizinga writes: 

Tatsiichlich ist der Geist der Renaissance viel weniger modern, als man immer 
wieder anzunehmen geneigt ist. Als ein feststehender Gegensatz zwischen Mit- 
telalter und moderner Kultur kann dies gelten: das Mittelaiter stellt fiir alles, 


was den Geist betrifft, autoritiitive, verbindliche Normen auf: nicht allein fiir 
den Glauben und Philosophie, sondern fiir Recht, Kunst, Umgangsformen und 


* Burckhardt, op. cit. pp. 134-138. The last sentence is quoted from the 
German edition of 1869, p. 307. I do not find it in the translation, nor in the 
German edition of 1901. 

26 E. Troeltsch, “Renaissance und Reformation,’’ Historische Zeitschrift, 
cx (1913), 540. 

% See A. Marigo, “Cultura Letteraria e Preumanestica nelle Maggiori 
Enciclopedie del Dugento,” Giornale Storico, Lxvut (1916), 8; and A. Pellizari, 
L’Enciclopedismo e |’Umanesimo in Italia, La Rassegna xxxmi (1924), 79. 

27 “Jacob Burckhardt als Geschichtsphilosoph,” Festschrift sur Feier des 
450 jihrigen Bestehens der Universitat Basel, (1910), 51, 122. See also Edward 
W. Mayer, Machiavelli’s Geschichtsauffassung und sein Begriff ‘virtu’ (Munich: 
Oldenbourg, 1912). 
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Vergniigen. Die moderne Zeit fordert ein persénliches Recht auf Lebensbestim- 
mung, Uberzeugung, und Geschmack. Gut, aber wo steht dann die Renaissance? 
Sicher nicht auf der modernen Seite. ... Ihr gesamter Geist ist in héchsten 
Masse normativ, suchend nach immer gultigen Massstiben fiir Schénheit, 
Politik, Tugend, oder Wahrheit. Ob man Diirer nimmt oder Machiavelli, Ariost 
oder Ronsard, sie streben nach unpersénlichen, fest umgrenzten, unzweideuti- 
gen, und endgiiltig formulierte Systemen fiir Kunst oder Wissen. . . . Hier 
muss schon gar der Zweifel auftauchen, ob der unbesehen angenommene In- 
dividualismus der Renaissance wohl eine so brauchbare Hypothese ist, wie sie 
oberflichlich scheint. 


The violent clash of opinion here is due not only to the 
ambiguous use of the term “individualism,” but also, as Huizinga 
recognizes, to the mistake of regarding the Renaissance asa 
homogeneous whole. Giuseppe Toffanin in his stimulating book 
carries the argument a step forward by distinguishing the revolt 
against authority in thirteenth century heretical movements and 
the rise of the communes from the humanistic culture of the 
fourteenth to sixteenth centuries. Burckhardt had said that the 
humanists were the advance guard of an unbridled individual- 
ism (op. cit., p. 499). Toffanin asserts that humanism suppressed 
the growing individualism, acting as “‘una barriera contro certa 
inquietudine eterodossa e romantica che era in germe prima nell’ 
eta comunale e prese poi il sopravvento nelle riforme.’””® 

« Individualism is, then, only an interlude between the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance. Are we to believe Burckhardt, De 
Nolhac, Alfred von Martin, or Huizinga and Toffanin? Are 
Jerome Cardan, Montaigne, and Donne not representative but 
exceptional figures? In the next few years Toffanin’s thesis will 
be closely examined. Instead of proving that individualism did 
or did not exist in the Middle Ages, scholars may turn to the 
problem of whether it did or did not exist in the Renaissance. 
Each side may bring forward rich evidence in support of its claim: 
a sifting of the problem may permit a solution which will lack the 
simplicity of either assertion, but which may, after the manner 
of St. Thomas, arrive at harmony by making distinctions.*° 


8 J. Huizinga, ‘““Das Problem der Renaissance,” Jtalien, 1 (1927-28), 398. 

#® Giuseppe Toffanin, Che Cosa fu ? Umanesimo (Florence, Sansoni, 1929), 
pp. 134-135, 

8° The only vigorous challenge to Toffanin which I have noted is that by 
Luigi Arezio, ““Rinascimento Umanesimo e Spirito Moderno,” Nuova Antologia, 
272 (1930), 15-38. There is naturally, in a brief article, little opportunity to 
substantiate his argument for the older view. 
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Burckhardt included in his interpretation of Renaissance 
individualism a certain arrogant confidence or self-assertiveness 
which, von Martin says, underlies Machiavelli’s theory of the 
state: 


Alle iibrigen Ideale sind in dem allgemeinen geistigen Schiffbruch des Zeitalters 
untergegangen,—die Macht an und fiir sich aber, die Macht als Selbst-zweck, 
ist das Ideal des Bankerotteurs. Und dabei erscheint die Machiavellische 
“Staats” macht nur allzu oft identisch mit der Macht eines Individuums, eines 
sogenannten “grossen Menschen” in dem “der Staat” vdéllig aufgehen kann. 
Diese “‘Staats’’ auffassung hat sich zwar losgesagt von der allgemein verpflich- 
tenden Geltung der Individualmoral, aber nur um dem individuellen Machtstre- 
ben zu huldigen. Der individualismus ist nicht tiberwunden—er feiert gerade 
hier seine letzten Triumphe.” 


This self assertiveness, which, as von Martin incidentally points 
out, can exist without singularity or moral autonomy, has been 
one of the most widely recognized criteria of Renaissance cul- 
ture: 

Ma tutta quell’eta vibra di questo possente anelito dell’uomo consapevole della 
propria potenza e raccoglie e tesorizza la grande riserva di fede nelle proprie 
forze, di cui ancor vive l’uomo moderno. Questo anelito e questa profunda con- 
sapevolezza sono i caratteri distintivi del Rinascimento di contro al Medio 
Evo. 

Kérting drew for us the contrasting picture of the Middle Ages: 
the centralized organization of church and state gave little 
chance for individual expression, except to the egotistic am- 
bitions of emperors and prelates, and even these were looked 
upon not as powerful individuals but as representatives of divine 
authority. Kérting admitted that some conditions of mediaeval 
life favored the individual: a man could not only choose his 
guild or religious order, but could within his organization find 
occupations to suit the most varied individuals. Moreover com- 
munities were small, the individual was not submerged amongst 
his fellows, and there were no police to squelch occasional ec- 
centricities of conduct. Kérting insisted, however, that these 
considerations should not reverse our usual conception of the 
Middle Ages as a period lacking in individual freedom: 


In manches freilich nur sehr untergeordneten Beziehungen war demnach im 
Mittelalter dem Individuum eine freiere Bewegung vergénnt als in der Neuzeit, 


31 Op. cit., 473-474. 
*® Giovanni Gentile, “La Concezione Umanistica del Mondo,” Nuova An- 
tologia, 277 (1931), 314. 
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und dies hat zuweilen zur Aufstellung der grundfalschen Behauptung verleitet, 
dass gerade das Mittelalter das Zeitalter des Individualismus gewesen sei.* 


These views, however, have been seriously challenged by 
many writers. Burckhardt’s glance at Liudprand’s Italy as a 
faint adumbration of the thirteenth century when “Italy began 
to swarm with individuality,” led to extensive search for evi- 
dences of individualism in mediaeval chronicles and saints’ 
lives.“ Burckhardt’s denial of “free personality” to Northern 
Europe is challenged by Huizinga who points to the saga heroes 
of the Icelanders; and Gentile admits that the Northerners 
were more individualistic throughout the Middle Ages, and even 
in the Renaissance, than the Italians (op. cit., 314). This reaction 
against the older view is summed up in Ottmar Dittrich’s pic- 
ture of feudal life: 


Die Ichsucht offenbart sich wie stets vor allem in Formen ungesunder sinnlich- 
keit, Hab-und Machtgier. Keiner der mittelalterlichen Stinde, Fiirst und Un- 
tertan, Ritter und Burger, Bauer und Gelehrter, Klerus und Ménchtum bleibt 
davon verschont. In Ihnen allen gibt es solche die in ungeziigelten Individualis- 
mus nur sich und ihren Liisten fréhnen.** 


Even Burckhardt’s statement that the cosmopolitan life forced 
upon the exiles from the city-states fostered individualism, is 
countered by Brinkman with the wanderings of the scholar 
poets, disputants, and artists. The traveller was not protected 
by a stable organization: “So kann er eine Individualitit wer- 
den, freilich nur in beschiedenem Ausmass, denn... die 
Bindung wird gelockert, nicht gelést.** Brinkman’s moderation 
allows us to maintain our sense of historical continuity without 
confusing our sense of periods, and helps us to realize how per- 
sistent traits of human character are modified or canalized by 
changing social conditions and changing currents of thought. 
Strongly antithetic views on this subject are due either to a 


% G. Kérting, Geschichte der Litteratur Italiens im Zeitalter der Renaissance 
(Leipzig, 1884), m1, 23, 64-67. 

“RR. Teuffel, Individuelle Persinlichkeitsschilderung in den Deutschen 
Geschichtswerken der 10. und 11. Jahrhunderts (Leipzig: Teubner, 1914). B. 
Schmiedler, Italienische Geschichtschreiber des 12. und 13. Jahrhunderts, (Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1909). L. Zoepf, Das Heiligenleben im 10. Jahrhundert. Beitrdge sur 
Kulturgesch. d.M.A.u.d. Renaissance, t (1908). 

38 Geschichte der Ethik, mm, 15, 16-25. 

* Hennig Brinkman, op. cit., p. 739. 
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failure to understand the ethical sanctions of a cultural period, \ 
or to the tendency to attribute to the Middle Ages a homo- 
geneity which they were far from possessing: centralization 
waxed and waned in France, Germany, \and Italy according to 
the strength of monarchs; not at all times did conditions favor 
aggressive self-assertion; seldom to the same degree as did the 
political chaos of Dante’s Italy. As for the ethical sanctions, 
mediaeval thought was strongly opposed to self-assertion. M. de 
Wulf has shown that in the ethico-political thought of the 
Middle Ages the state exists for the individual, not as in ancient * 
theory, the individual for the state.*” But his argument does not 
imply any sanction for the assertion of the individual will. The 
individual is the value, the state is a mere instrument, but the 
individual surrenders his will to the higher authority carrying 
out the will of God. It has been pointed out that neither do 
Dante and Petrarch sanction the free play of the aggressive in- 
dividual, but it may be answered that the mediaeval theory was 
backed by a powerful instrument of enforcement, and the 
monarchical theories of Dante and Petrarch were hopelessly 
divorced from the conditions of their times. 

Parallel to the quarrel over political individualism of this 
self-assertive type there has developed that over economic in- 
dividualism. Halvdan Koht traces the rise of ‘“‘Renaissance in- 
dividualism” not, as Burckhardt, to political, but to economic 
causes. In the latter half of the thirteenth century, says Koht, 
there arose in Florence a new economic order: 


- 


Ce capitalisme nouveau engendra une liberté nouvelle économique et sociale. . . . 
Du commerce et de l’industrie individualistes est née une bourgeoisie pleine de 
l'amour de la liberté personelle, de l’action et de la pensée libres. La’ personalité 
nouvelle qui apparaft dans la politique et les sciences, dans la poésie et les arts, 
porte le signe du capitalisme nouveau, est enracinée dans la_ bourgeoisie et 
maintenue par elle.* 


Karl Lamprecht, following Burckhardt, had made a sweeping 
denial of this economic, and all other kinds of individualism in 
the Middle Ages.*® Other scholars have resented the sharp dis- 


37 Op. cit., 223. 

38 “La Probléme des Origines de la Renaissance,” Revue de Synthése His- 
torique, xxxvmi (1924), 112, 113. 

%° Deutsche Geschichte, 1 Ergdnzung Bd. (3rd ed. 1920) Appendix. “Uber 
Individualitait und Verstandnis fiir dieselbe im deutschen Mittelalter.” 
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tinction between a corporation-dominated Middle Ages and the 
free capitalism of the Renaissance. Alfons Dopsch traces from 
the early Germans of Tacitus a sturdy tradition of economic in- 
dependence: each peasant worked his own land, and lived by 
himself, the tradesmen rejected regulation of prices or goods, 
and fought for the right of free competition. He concludes that 
from this economic independence there sprang an individualism 
which we meet in all departments of mediaeval life, in litera- 
ture, art, and religion, as well as in political life. Dopsch ad- 
mits that in the later Middle Ages the guild system, government 
control in the trades, and serfdom on the farms stifled the 
free play of the earlier period, until the Bauernkriegen and 
Italian capitalism revived individualism in all its forms in the 
Renaissance.*® Granting economic individualism in any given 
period, one may ask whether all other forms of individualism 
necessarily flow from it as Dopsch and Koht contend. It may 
be significant that in the very period when, according to Dopsch, 
individualism was at its lowest ebb, Brinkman has found the 
strongest manifestations of individualism in the mediaeval Latin 
lyric (infra p. 332). | 
+ Certain groups of scholars, revolting from nineteenth cen- 
tury positivism, refuse to trace the spiritual change which they 
find in the Renaissance to political or economic causes; they 
look, rather, to the religious life for signs of the change: 


Pe ee oe 


Mirabile potenza onde |’uomo, pur nella suo individualita naturale, senza stru- 
menti di sociale potenza o di economica attivita, pud d’un tratto levarsi alto, 
sovrano nel mondo degli spiriti magni e immortali, dove non c’é tiranno che possa 
colpire, non miseria che possa prostrare, non morte che possa annientare.” 


Most men who see in the Renaissance a spiritual rebirth are 
unsympathetic with the authority and dogma of the mediaeval 
church; they find the Renaissance and the Reformation allied 
« efforts of the freed spirit in quest of truth. Unlike Burckhardt 
and Voigt they do not identify this freed spirit with skepticism 
or theism, or with the revival of pagan philosophies. In their 
zeal to correct Burckhardt they have sought the origin of 
“Renaissance individualism” within the church itself, in the 





# Alfons Dopsch, “Wirtschaftsgeist und Individualismus im Friihmittel- 
alter.”” Archiv fiir Kulturgeschichte, x1x (1928), 45-77. 

*! Giovanni Gentile, ‘“La Concezione Umanistica del Mondo,” Nuova An- 
tologia, 277 (1931), 314. 
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more or less conscious, more or less tolerated heresies which 
abounded in the thirteenth century. 

This interpretation, developed by Emile Gebhart and Paul 
Sabatier, was conveniently stated in Henry Thode’s Franz von 
Assisi (1885). He found the core of the spiritual rebirth in the 
freeing of the individual ‘‘das in einer subjectiven harmonischen 
Gefiithlsauffassung der Natur und der Religion im grossen und 
ganzen noch innerhalb der Schranken des katholischen Glau- 
bens, aber unbewusst schon iiber dieselben hinausstrebend, 
seine Rechte gegeniiber der Allgemeinheit sich erobert. . . . Die 
innerste Triebkraft, die solche Wunder zuwege bringt ist das 
erwachende starke individuelle Gefiihl.” Huizinga, quoting this 
passage, objects that Saint Francis is badly misdrawn, and his 
influence exaggerated.” A similar attempt by Konrad Burdach 
and Paul Piur to ascribe this kind of individualism to Joachim 
of Flora has been assailed by Grundmann and von Martin.® 
And Ernst Troeltsch reverses the position of Thode and Bur- 
dach when he asserts that the early reformers throughout 
Europe were inimical to individualism, and that the individual- 
ism of the wordly Renaissance means “autorititslose, véllige 
Autonomie des Subjekts,”’ whereas the individualism of the later 
Reformation was “nur eine Verinnerlichung und Vergeistigung 
von rein objectiven itibernatiirlichbindenden Realititen, aber 
in keiner Weise eine bedingungslose religiése Autonomie.’™ 

Here again the sharp divergence of opinion may be averted 
if we recognize the loose, inclusive meaning of the word, in-™ 
dividualism. Certainly St. Francis, from the time that he ab- 
sconded with his father’s dry goods, was a strongly marked in- 
dividual, but the dry goods were sold ad majorem gloriam dei, 
and thenceforth St. Francis strove to adapt himself to a rigorous 
objective standard. His assertion was no more self-assertion 
than was that of Bernard of Clairvaux. Tileman states this 


# J. Huizinga, (““Das Problem der Renaissance” Jtalien 1 [1927-28], 351) re- 
views the work of this group of scholars. See also Hans Baron, “Renaissance in 
Italien” Archiv fiir Kulturgeschichte, xx1 (1931), 215-222. 

® Herbert Grundmann, “Studien iiber Joachim von Floris,” Beiirdge sur 
Kulturgeschichte des Mittelalters und der Ren., xxxm, 155, (Teubner, 1927). 
Alfred von Martin, “Zur Kultursosialischen Problematik der Geistesgeschichte,” 
Historische Zeitschrift cxim (1930), 242. 

“ “Renaissance und Reformation,” Historische Zeitschrift, cx (1913), 534- 
535. 
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distinction clearly: ‘‘Franziskus ist damit von den Strebungen 
der neuzeitlichen Epoche unseres Geisteslebens getrennt. Er ist 
eine Individualitait, aber weder ist er ein Individualist, noch ist 
in ihm die Tendenz zum Individualismus zur irgendwelcher 
Stirke gediehen.’® 

- The term individualism, as we have seen, has been used so 
broadly as to include recognition of the individual as a value, 
the sanction for singularity, moral autonomy, and self assertive- 
ness. It has also been employed to designate what is more ac- 
curately called subjectivity. 

Burckhardt’s ‘spiritual individual’ results from emphasis on 
the subjective side of man’s nature. And de Nolhac expresses the 
traditional view which denies this subjectivity to the Middle 
Ages: “‘avec Pétrarque le sentiment individuel, la passion, la 
couleur envahissent la langue de la scholastique et la trans- 
forment. Viscardi, looking not to humanism but to the ‘lyric 
mood’ for signs of the new spirit finds in the humble unrhetorical 
sentiments of Franciscan poetry a forecast of the subtle sub- 
jective psychology of Dante and Petrarch. In mediaeval poetry 
before St. Francis there is no ‘I’ clear and distinct; the individual 
is lost in a sea of the abstract: 


Pro quasi che il poeta voglia tendere un velo sull’anima sua: abbia quasi un 
pudore geloso del suo sentimento: e che non riesca, quasi ad esprimere sé stesso, 
se prima non ha adequata la sua intima vita alla vita di tutti; se prima, cloé, non 
ha ridotti il suo amore all’amore, il suo dolore, al dolore; o se, per lo meno, non 
ha prima ridotto il suo sentimento a significazione generale, assoluta.*’ 


Hennig Brinkman, however, resents this description of the 
mediaeval lyric. Christianity turned men from objectivity to 
introspection; the individual feeling which permeated the 
Middle Ages appears in the songs of the wandering scholars: 
“Der literarische Charakter der Zeit gibt der Uberzeugung vom 
Wert der eigenen Persénlichkeit—Ausfluss individualistischen 
Freiheitsgefiihls—die besondere Fiarbung eines literarischen 
Selbstbewusstseins.’’** 


‘s Heinrich Tileman, “Studien zur Individualitét des Franzisker von As- 
sisi,” Beitrige sur Kulturgeschichte des Mittelalters und der Ren., xx1, 226 (Teub- 
ner, 1914). 

“ Pérarque et ! Humanisme, t, 18. 

‘7 A. Viscardi, ‘““Note sulla Letteratura del Rinascimento,” La Cultura, Iv 
(1924-25), 143-153. 

 “TDiesseitstimmung im Mittelalter,” Deutsche Vierteljahrschrift fur Lit. 
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Here again the conflicting claims might be satisfactorily 
adjusted if scholars did not obscure distinctions by the use of 
too inclusive a term. One may grant a high degree of self- 
consciousness to the student songs, and one may grant sub- 
jectivity in Franciscan poetry without disturbing Petrarch’s 
claim to something different from either. That difference may 
be expressed by the term, egoism. Introspection was not wanting 
in the Middle Ages, but “know-thyself’”’ meant then either 
“know thy sins” or, less often, “know thyself as an immortal 
soul, the child of God.’** When Petrarch, on Mont-Ventoux 
opened St. Augustine’s confessions and read: ‘‘Et eunt homines 
admirari alta montium, et ingentes fluctus maris, et latissimos 
lapsus fluminum, et oceani ambitum, et gyros siderum, et re- 
linquunt se ipsos,” he imported a new meaning into the words 
which were to guide his intellectual efforts henceforth. That 
new meaning Petrarch derived from Roman Stoicism. Alfred 
von Martin has shown how Petrarch reinterpreted Christianity 
in the light of Ciceronian stoic philosophy, developing under the 
guise of piety the rationalistic, self-conscious, self-seeking moral- 
ism of the Stoa. Petrarch, says von Martin, was so irreligious 
that he was not aware that he was; he fled to the Church to 
relieve his powerful Ichgefiihls.®° 

Von Martin distinguishes the Subjectivismus of Petrarch 
from the Vermenschlichung der Giaubensvorstellungen of the 
mediaeval mystics. But he identifies this Subjectivismus with the 
Individualismus which is the basis of the complex Renaissance 
culture: the Renaissance, he says, attempted to free itself from 
this subjectivism, but it was always present, though in a dis- 
guised form, as in Machiavelli (pp. 482-484). Such an identifica- 
tion seems to limit the meaning of individualism unwarrantably. 
Petrarch’s soul possibly held in solution all the varieties of in- 





Wiss. u. Geistesgsch., m (1924), 741. To support this view Brinkman cites such 
poems as “Meum est propositum” and “Tempus instat floridum”: see Beeson, 
Primer of Medieval Latin (Scott, Foresman, 1925), especially pages 367 and 370. 

4° Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, “Erkenne dich selbst,” Reden und 
Vortrige ) Berlin: Weidmann, 1926), 11, 171-190. And see Bruno Borowski, “Die 
Rolle der Autologie im Lebensystem des ausgehenden Mittelalters und der 
Renaissance in England,” Britannica (Festschrift fiir Max Forster) (Leipzig: 
Tauchnitz, 1929), 166-194. 

5° Alfred von Martin, “Peripetien in der seelischen Entwicklung der Renais- 
sance,”” Deutsche Vierteljahrschrift fiir Lit. Wiss. u. Geistesgesch, v (1927), 462. 
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dividualism which may exist separately in different men or dif- 
ferent periods; it is hard to believe that the individualism to be 
discovered in Machiavelli is as many-sided as that of Petrarch; 
it is even harder to believe that Jerome Cardan’s interest in his 
own singularity has much of the romantic subjectivity which 
von Martin signalizes as Petrarch’s.™ 
The tangle into which scholarship has got itself over indi- 
vidualism, can be straightened out, as Tileman and others are 
beginning to recognize, only by a patient untying of knots. The 
. various meanings covered by the term, individualism, must be 
carefully distinguished. The recognition of the individual as the 
ultimate value might be called personalism; the sanction for 
singularity, individualism; the fostering of subjectivity in its 
various forms might be called subjectivism, egoism, and so on; 
the encouragement of self-assertion in political or economic life 
might be called anarchism. But such terminology would never 
be adopted. It is possible, however, to recognize the varied 
meanings of the term that is used. With those distinctions of 
meaning in mind, I have approached the claims of mediaevalists 
for individualism in the Middle Ages. With the same distinc- 
tions in mind one may approach the arguments for and against 
individualism in the Renaissance. By observing these distinc- 
tions we may arrive at an extremely complicated picture of the 
cultural change between the two periods, but at least we shall 
have avoided the chaos which threatens an undiscriminating use 
of such large terms as “individualism.” 
NORMAN NELSON 


University of Michigan. 


8! Wilhelm Dilthey, of. cit., pp. 429-431. 
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THE ROMANTIC: CLEMENS BRENTANO’S 
ROMANZEN VOM ROSENKRANZ 


If we remain relatively unimpressed by the factual conven- 
tions of literary history, we can state with conviction that Ger- 
man Romanticism was born in the year in which its first and 
most pretentious official organ, Das Athenium, was launched. 
This was in 1798. Twenty-two years later, in the summer of 
1820, Heinrich Heine published! his slender essay entitled quite 
simply, Die Romantik. If again we do not wince at the thought 
of being original, we can set Heine’s study down as the very 
first that was ever written on the subject. In this work Heine 
argued as follows: Where the Greeks and Romans were sensual, 
external, and objective, the more modern man came in time to 
see that there was a great deal more to life than this; he came 
under the influence of “‘die uniiberschwanglich beseligende Idee 
des Christentums’’; he came to feel the thrill of pure love. He 
sought for words and pictures to express his emotions but 
failed to find them in ancient models. ‘‘Und so entstand die 
sogenannte romantische Poesie.” It flourished without a name 
in the Middle Ages, was scorched to death during later wars and 
economic strifes, but arose, reinvigorated, in the nineteenth 
century. The complement of “romantisch,”’ says Heine, is 
“plastisch.”” He continues: “Und so kommt es, dass unsre zwei 
gréssten Romantiker, Goethe und A. W. von Schlegel, zu 
gleicher Zeit auch unsre gréssten Plastiker sind.” 

We see German Romanticism then getting off to a good start: 
Heine says it was, with Classicism, a synthesis. This is correct. 
It is also correct to say that Goethe was one of the greatest 
German Romantiscists, although an elaboration of this thesis 
would be irrelevant to the present theme. But Heine was the 
first and last writer on the subject to assert that Wilhelm 
Schlegel was the second, or other, greatest Romanticist. Heine 
was destined to live, however, thirty-six years after making this 
statement, and he never relinquished the privilege of changing 
his mind without previous notice. 

1In vol. vir of the Elster edition, pages 149-151. The essay was written 
as a reply to an article by W. von Blomberg, who stoutly contended that there 
was a direct contrast between the “plastisch” and the “romantisch” in poetry, 


and that the two had nothing in common but everything in opposition. This ex- 
plains Heine’s use of “plastisch”’ instead of “klassisch.” 
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In 1929, Professor Walter Silz of Harvard brought out his 
studious and stimulating treatise entitled Early German Roman- 
ticism: Its Founders and Heinrich von Kleist. This is not the 
place to review this volume. Since, however, there is scarcely a 
page of its total of 235 textual pages that does not offer a sug- 
gestion, or call for an emendatory comment, a few points must 
be made with regard to it even at this late date. 

It is too emphatic in the making of statements that are either 
self-evident or have been made before. The title is not the best: 
Professor Silz is here championing Kleist, just as I. Rouge 
championed Friedrich Schlegel in his monograph (315 pages) 
entitled Frédéric Schlegel et la genése du Romantisme allemand 
(1904). He allowed himself abundant space for escape. He had, 
however, a perfect right to select Kleist for his hero, just as 
Heine had a right to select Goethe and Wilhelm Schlegel as the 
two greatest Romanticists, or as Ricarda Huch had a right to 
devote the main body of her discussion to Tieck? when treating 
the romantic character, and to Clemens Brentano* when on the 
subject of romantic careers. These are minor matters. 

There are at the same time major ones. Professor Silz says 
(page x) that “‘we are not yet ready” for “‘a final delineation 
of ... German Classicism and Romanticism.’’ He does not 
state why. The present writer agrees with this caveat but 
hastens to add that one reason for our momentary inability to 
try for finality in so polychromatic a field is to be sought in our 
unwillingness to read the actual creative literature of Roman- 
ticism: we have devoted too much time to the other issues, those 
that have to do with Romanticism as it theorized about art, 
science, law, civics, and life.‘ Ricarda Huch’s two volumes list 
in the bibliography 132 “‘sources”’ in all. Of these, 114 have to do 


* Bliiteseit der Romantik : “Der romantische Charakter,” pp. 116-150. 

® Ausbreitung und Verfall der Romantik: “Romantische Lebensliufe,” pp. 
125-167. Professor Silz, incidentally, says (p. 20) of Wilhelm Schlegel that he 
“was not a Romanticist at heart, but a skilful lecturer who popularized and 
disseminated the Romantic ideas that originated chiefly in his brother’spro- 
found and fertile brain.” That this disagrees with Heine is of no consequence; 
but that it disagrees with the Schlegel letters, now that they have been made so 
readily accessible, is of consequence. 

* Professor Oskar F. Walzel has had a marked influence on later students 
of German Romanticism by his persistent thesis that the Romanticists were 
more important as theorists than as creative writers. Even if we grant the ac- 
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with the five foregoing phases of the subject; the remaining 
18 concern the creative literature. Finality cannot be reached 
by this sort of disproportion. 

Moreover, Professor Silz, following in the wake of so many 
distinguished predecessors, sets it down as an austere fact that 
he who would understand Kleist must first understand the 
philosophy of his age, Kant, Fichte, and Schelling, and par- 
ticularly Kant. There is no doubt but that Kleist was influenced 
by the Kantian catch-words: the-thing-in-itself, the moral law, 
the inability to know anything completely, the plea for peace, 
and the virtual prayer for methodic decency. But precisely when 
did Kleist have a chance to study Kant as the great teacher of a 
monumental formal philosophy? He was influenced by Kant 
somewhat as a writer to-day can be influenced by Nietzsche 
without having read Nietzsche through, and with critical 
acumen. Leaders of the magnitude of Kant and Nietzsche get in 
the air, but to understand Kleist a knowledge of what we term 
to-day, in default of a better term, Deutsche Kulturkunde will 
do the student more good, for it will lead him nearer the source.5 
Kleist wrote his works primarily out of the social, industrial, 
military, political, and literary events of the beggarly thirty- 
odd years he allowed himself to live. 

In this connection a lesson could be learned from Heine. 
When he wished to discuss German Romanticism, he wrote Die 





curacy of the contention, we are still not freed from reading Clemens Brentano, 
the one Romanticist who never concerned himself with Romantic theories. If 
he did not write fiction, he wrote on behalf of the Catholic Church and its 
theories, or doctrines. 

* The writer made this same point in his Outline of German Romanticism. 
Little books have their fate. If this one, which appeared on the day the German 
army invaded Belgium, has enabled someone to devote time to literature which 
would otherwise have gone to Realien, the book was not written in vain, despite 
the fact that the longest review it ever received was written under the caption of 
Cui bono?, and despite the more important fact that it will be out of print in a 
year, and the publisher cannot see his way clear to laying out the funds that 
would be necessary for a new edition that brings the subject up to date. Atten- 
tion is called to Social Influences Once More, by my colleague, Professor John W. 
Draper, (Les Presses Universitaires de France, June, 1931) who takes much the 
same attitude toward English literature. Professor Draper writes: “Philosophic 
influences may be shown to exist here or there in the works of some noted au- 
thor; but social influences are so ubiquitous and so powerful that there seems no 
question as to the comparative magnitude of these two determinants.” 
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romantische Schule. When he wished to discuss philosophy, he 
wrote Zur Geschichte der Philosophie und Religion in Deutsch- 
land. He regarded the two as separate affairs. This is naturally 
not equivalent to saying that a poet, using the word in its broad- 
est sense, cannot himself, and on his own account, be philosophic. 
In very truth, poetry is quite largely philosophy well writ- 
ten. If therefore we find a thoroughly philosophic observation 
in, say, Kleist’s works, let us be persistently cautious about 
ascribing its origin to, say, Kant, regardless of the similarity. 
The agreement may be coincidental or accidental. 

After philosophy, poetry’s closest alliance is with religion. 
Some of the leading Romanticists were notoriously religious. 
Much work has been done on this phase of the subject in the 
last decade and a half. There has been indeed a renascence of 
German Romanticism in general since 1915. The studies that 
have been made have had to do primarily with the three pivotal 
elements of Romanticism—legend, mysticism, religion. And 
the greatest of these, so far as German Romanticism is con- 
cerned, is religion, which means, in this connection, largely the 
Christian religion as taught by the Catholic Church. Catholic 
Christianity is the least rational and most mystic of any of the 
great religions. And without having Christian religion of some 
sort in his heart, or at least finding it congenial to his mental 
sympathies, a German Romanticist is not easily thinkable. 

The most momentous question here is: Is a man born reli- 
gious, or may something happen to him, in case he is not so born, 
that will make him religious? It seems strange to go back to 
Wolfgang Menzel’s Geschichte der deutschen Literatur (1827), 
but Menzel was the first, and virtually the last, to contend that 
what made the German Romanticists religious was the French 
Revolution, which had decreed that God has ceased to reign. 
The German Romanticists therefore, says Menzel, at once set 
about to recrown God. One skates on thin ice when dealing with 
this subject; but in view of evidences along other lines of in- 
sincerity that become palpable after years of study in the 
Romantic field, one is minded to concede a mite of truth to 
Menzel’s unusual thesis. 

However this may be, what made the German Romanticists 
fit into a “‘school’”’ was their religiousness. For without religion 
of some sort there is nothing of mysticism, and without mysti- 
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cism there is no Romanticism.* This is what rules Lessing and 
Schiller out of the Party. A common theme for seminar stu- 
dents, and a very good one, is the Romantic elements in Les- 
sing’s Nathan der Weise. They are there in abundance but that 
does not make Lessing Romantic. Nathan der Weise is the finest 
type German literature knows of Rationalism, unless it be 
Emilia Galotti, which is not nearly so great a drama. Schiller’s 
break with the Romanticists has long been ascribed to a purely 
journalistic accident. Outwardly this may be true; but Schiller 
never revealed in any work that required sustained effort a re- 
ligious, mystic, Romantic strain. When he attached the three 
descriptive words, “eine romantische Tragédie,” to his Die 
Jungfrau von Orleans he was either playing with his public, or 
laying bare his inability, or lack of desire, to create real German 
Romanticism. When, on the other hand, Clemens Brentano 
added the words, “‘ein historisch-romantisches Drama,”’ to his 
Die Griindung Prags (1814) he may have been playing a trifle 
loose with history but there is certainly no doubt but that he 
was correct in the use of “romantisch.”’ 

It is, at the same time, precisely the persistence and promi- 
nence of this religious, mystic element in Goethe, the man and 
the poet, that makes his Faust the greatest work of German 
Romanticism. From beginning to end it is mystic, religious, 
Catholico-Protestant. 

The most “‘romantic” of all the German Romanticists was 
not Wackenroder nor Novalis nor Fr. Schlegel nor E. T. A. 
Hoffmann nor Fouqué, nor Arnim, nor Eichendorff nor Uhland 
nor Kleist nor the Fate dramatists: the superlative in this con- 
nection goes to Clemens Wenzeslaus Maria Brentano.’ Nor was 
the most religious Romanticist to be found among any of the 


* It is one thing to find Romantic themes or devices, it is quite another 
to find the Romantic spirit. This is what the present writer attempted to do in 
his dissertation on Immermann. So far as proving that Immermann was more 
of a Romanticist than historians of literature had conceded, this dissertation 
would have failed of its objective had it not been for the religious strain that was 
an existential part of so “realistic” an individual as Immermann. Alexis alone, 
to say nothing of his Merlin, shows that religious mysticism was second nature 
to him. 

? Alfons M. von Steinle says of Brentano: “Er allein hat die Romantik in 
sich bewahrt und bis zuletzt gedichtet und gelebt, wie er vielleicht der einzige 
ganz reine Romantiker gewesen ist.” See Clemens Brentano und Eduard von 
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above, nor among any of the others if we called the complete 
roll: the superlative again goes to Brentano. As to which of his 
works is the most Romantic,* opinions would differ, because 
tastes and faiths differ. The thesis of this study is that creative 
German Romanticism is most fully exemplified—in ways at its 
worst*—in his Romanzen vom Rosenkranz. Let us look at this 
unique production for its own sake, for the sake of German Ro- 
manticism, and because it has been passed over in silence by 
so many historians of German literature. Their silence regarding 
it may be our silence regarding them. But let us look first at 
Brentano’s life; for out of any poet’s life come his works. 

He is the sole German Romanticist in whose veins flowed 
Jewish, German, and Italian blood.“ Fate seems to have de- 
creed for him a ‘‘mixture of the genres” even where he was not 
responsible. That he was a failure as a clerk in the dull store at 
Langensalza has nothing to do with his case; otherwise he spent 





Steinle: Dichtungen und Bilder, edited by Alexander von Bernus and Alfons M. 
von Steinle (Munich, 1909), p. 13. This volume is of great value for the student 
of Brentano because of the light it throws on the poet’s relation to Steinle after 
Runge’s death. Steinle made some admirable illustrations for the Romansen 
vom Rosenkranz. 

8 Alfred Kerr in his Godwi: Ein Kapitel deutscher Romantik, (Berlin, 1898), 
would ascribe to Godwi the superlative in this connection. As a novel, this is 
true; it is not true as a “work” in general. 

® The severest condemnation ever written of German Romanticism is by 
Professor Hall Frye in his Romance and Tragedy (Boston, 1922). The reliability 
of Mr. Frye’s judgment, however, may be evaluated by the statement (p. 61) 
that between Faust and Tieck’s Zerbino there is not much choice as literature. 
This much of his distempered remark is sound: Faust is Romantic. 

10 Diel writes correctly when he says: “Bereits in Heidelberg hatte er sich 
lange Zeit mit dem Plane einer grésseren romantischen Schépfung getragen, 
die alle Hauptmotive der neuen poetischen Schule umfassen sollte.” See Clemens 
Brentano: Ein Lebensbild, by J. B. Diel (and Wilhelm Kreiten) (Freiberg, 1877), 
p. 317. The Diel-Kreiten discussion of the Rom. v. Ros., pp. 317-336, is more in- 
teresting than scientific. Both of the authors were arch-Catholics and therefore 
minded to pass over in aristocratic silence the less churchly phases of the epic, 
and to overemphasize its purely spiritual side, indeed also its actual aesthetic 
merits. 

1 The second wife of Pietro Antonio Brentano, Clemens Brentano’s mother 
was Maximiliane von Laroche, who was the daughter of Sophie von Gutermann 
and Michael Frank. The latter, coming from Lichtenfels, changed his name to 
“Laroche.” It is also written “La Roche.” It is queer that Ricarda Huch al- 
ludes to the Jewish strain in Clemens Brentano while Adolf Bartels does not. 
The matter is not of detaining importance. 
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his life in Romantic centres: Berlin, Jena, Vienna, Munich, 
Heidelberg; and when not in these he was where Romanticism 
was being discussed if not made: Halle, Weimar, Marburg, 
Géttingen. Kleist has been accused of fleeing from the world, 
though he denied it and rightly, but in comparison with Bren- 
tano, Kleist was a travelling salesman, a Rotarian. Brentano’s 
marriage with Auguste Busmann™ has again nothing to do with 
the case: divorce is common. But his affair with Luise Hensel 
was Romantic. That she failed to requite his love has been at- 
tributed to the lack of his winning powers in general. Her 
Protestantism may have made him forbiddingly cautious; or his 
Catholicism may have made her immune. She, herself, later 
went over to Catholicism. 

He is the sole Romanticist who never shifted from move- 
ment to movement, as did Tieck: he was a ‘“‘konsequenter Ro- 
mantiker.”’ His affair with his Church was grounded on his own 
personality. He was the handsomest™ of the Romanticists as 
Kleist was the homeliest. He is the sole Romanticist who associ- 
ated unfailingly with other Romanticists; his family was so 
related to the Romantic world that disentanglement was im- 
possible. He was the most religious“ of the Romanticists. His 
love for old chronicles was great enough to assure him immor- 
tality and to further Gottfried Keller’s interests along the same 
path. His life was more irregular than E. T. A. Hoffmann’s, 
more German than Arnim’s, more emotional than Kleist’s, less 
logical than Novalis’s, and as impressionistic as Wackenroder’s. 
Not even Zacharias Werner could have been persuaded to do 
what he did at Diilmen by the bedside of Emmerich the Nun, 
but there must have been something to it, for out of the “work” 
that preceded therefrom he made 15,000 Gulden and gave it to 
the poor. He gave" in truth more to charity than all the other 


12 Rud. K. Goldschmit says that the Brentano-Busmann marriage reminds 
strongly of any one of Strindberg’s marital affairs. It is a happy remark. See 
Das Clemens Brentano Buch (Stuttgart, 1924), p. 341. 

13 Even Crabb Robinson said “Brentano’s eye is irresistibly piercing, and 
an oppressive, manly beauty . . . give him an audacious assurance in society.” 
See Archiv. d. Stud. d. neu. Spr. u. Lit., cxx, 25 f. 

4 Gundolf in his Romantiker, (Berlin, 1930), p. 284 calls Brentano “der 
erste fromme Siinder des neueren deutschen Schrifttums” and compares him 
with Baudelaire. 

18 When Brentano left Berlin for good and all in 1818 and started out to 
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Romanticists combined. And he is the sole Romanticist who 
never had a position. He was jobless by choice and unemployed 
by preference, and this despite his constant wails at his un- 
attached status, and his referring to his life as ‘‘vergeblich.’’ 

The really indeterminable phase of his character is his sin- 
cerity, or his insincerity. Prominent students of the type of 
Pariser and Brandes have called him a liar and a knave. One 
thing is certain: he was the wealthiest of all the German Roman- 
ticists. How different in this regard, on every count, from Gott- 
hold Ephraim Lessing, arch-rationalist and one of the most sin- 
cere souls that ever wrote in the German language! 

Search the records of his life, as these have been set forth 
by J. B. Diel, Wilhelm Kreiten, and the others who have written 
about him, and it is impossible to find him at work," as “work” 
is universally understood. If there be an exception in his life as 
a poet it is in connection with his drama Die Griindung Prags. 
Before writing this, he sat down in Prague and actually engaged 
for quite a spell in what would to-day be labelled research; but 
the drama remains Romantic: what he did on Des Knaben 
Wunderborn was more Romantic than philological. He gave the 
enterprise his moral support, which was invaluable, while 
Achim von Arnim did the spade work. 

If there was a single time in his life when he acted with a 
laudable show of common sense it was when Sophie Schubert- 
Mereau suggested to him that, divorce from her husband, Pro- 
fessor Mereau, being difficult, they live together in perfect love 
without being married. Brentano replied'* that he greatly ap- 
preciated her offer and loved her all the more for it, but that such 





take up his queer work as observer of Emmerich the Nun, he gave his entire 
collection of books on art to his friends; his books on religion and religious 
asceticism he kept for himself. 

16 Die Geschwister Brentano im Dokumente ihres Lebens. Herausgegeben und 
mit einem Nachwort versehen von Herbert Levin-Derwein (Berlin, 1927), p. 83. 
The statement is made in a letter from Melchoir Diepenbrock to Gérres, written 
in 1834. 

17 This is naturally not to say that Brentano did not work with unrelenting 
diligence on his actual writings. His treatise on ‘“‘Die Barmherzigen Schwestern”’ 
with its 495 pages must have cost him weeks of toil, and at least a measure of 
quite real research. 

18 Die Geschwister Brentano, p. 22. The letter was written to Sophie Mereau 
on September 4, 1803, from Marburg. 
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an arrangement would merely bring burnings of the heart to 
his sister Bettina and other members of the family, and that 
it would merely furnish the public with still another theme for 
gossip. He insisted that ‘““Ordnung” must be preserved however 
heavy the ensuing sacrifice. This was remarkably sensible for 
Clemens Brentano. 


Brentano was the least thoroughly educated of any of the 
German Romanticists; scientifically he did not know anything.” 
He drew on his intuition, profited from his inborn genius. He 
He was at all times the most subjective of the school or schools. 
No Romanticist wrote greater Mdrchen than he. We quote 
Goethe as saying, ‘“‘All of my works are simply fragments of a 
great confession.”’ This is what Goethe really said:*° “‘All of my 
works, which have become known are merely fragments of a great 
confession.”” This makes the situation look different so far as 
Goethe’s subjectivity is concerned. His qualification would rule 
out approximately one-half of the total 143 volumes of the 
Weimar edition. Clemens Brentano admits without reserve that 
all his works are simply “‘Bekenntnisse.’’ On January 21, 1810, 
he wrote to Philipp Otto Runge, the most romantic of all the 
romantic painters, saying that he would gladly give the world 
statements about his own works were it not for the fact that they 
are “‘zu sehr die heiligere Geschichte meines Innern.’”* 

The attitude is not unique nor even rare; the ivory tower, if 
it had an original, has many duplications and replicas; all 
poets, and many who are not poets, complain of the lack of 
alien understanding; but with Brentano it was a matter of per- 
petual confession. Of course it was so; it is so with everybody; 
we are what we do and show what we are like by our actions. 
Ibsen was not merely a Northern pessimist when he contended 


19 Jbid., p. 43. Brentano wrote, January 21, 1810, to Runge: “Ihre Ab- 
handlung iiber die Farben habe ich gelesen, und wie ein Kind; da ich der un- 
wissenschaftlichste Mensch bin, den die Sonne bescheint, glaube ich Ihnen 
SUR iaic” 
2° What Goethe actually wrote (Dichtung und Wahrheit) was: “Alles, was 
daher von mir bekannt geworden, sind nur Bruchstiicke einer grossen Kon- 
fession.” 

* In addition to the letters published by Levin-Derwein, loc. cit., see 
Briefwechsel swischen Clemens Brentano und Sophie Mereau, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 
no year), and the introduction to Clemens Brentanos Romansen vom Rosen- 
kranz, edited by Max Morris (Berlin, 1903). 
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that to write is to pass judgment on oneself. Let us see how much 
of Brentano, and therefore how much of Romanticism, there is 
in his Romanzen vom Rosenkranz; and let us reduce all things 
else to a minimum; let us study the work as it itself was written: 
as German Romanticism. 

Brentano’s Romanzen vom Rosenkranz was never completed. 
Scholars set 1804-1812 as the years during which he worked on 
it. The initial date is probably correct. In 1805, Friedrich 
Creuzer wrote to Caroline von Giinderode saying that Brentano 
was very lazy but that he had added “eine neue und zwar sehr 
schéne Romanze.” This is the first available reference. It is 
extremely improbable, however, that he did any real work on 
it after 1810. From the very beginning he had tried, and suc- 
cessfully, to interest Philipp Otto Runge in it. Runge was to 
make the drawings. Brentano went so far as to,say that the 
drawings were to be and would be so important that his text 
would be a mere commentary to them. Runge agreed to col- 
laborate. Brentano decided at first on twelve Romanzen; there 
are at present nineteen. In 1810, however, the poet told the 
artist that he had decided to extend his epic to twenty-four 
Romanzen. The poet assured the artist all along that the one 
thing that buoyed him up was the certainty of his codperative 
efforts. In 1810 Runge died. Though Brentano mentioned the 
work once in 1811 to his family,” there is reason to believe that 
Runge’s death caused him to abandon” the project, one of the 
most pretentious ever conceived by a German Romanticist.™ 
It was not published until after Brentano’s death, in 1852. He 
completely repudiated it on his formal return to the bosom of 
the Catholic Church. He denounced it more severely than his 
Godwi. And some of the leading Catholic writers do not discuss 
it under his “religious works.” 


#2 Letter to his sister-in-law Antonie, dated Berlin, Jan. 10, 1811. 

It is a pleasure to have read since writing this, these words by Max 
Preitz: ‘‘Fiir Brentano fiel damit (Runge’s death on Dec. 2, 1810) ein dusserer 
Ansporn, seine Dichtung weiter zu férdern, weg.” See Brentanos Werke (Bib- 
liographisches Institut, 1914), m1, 59. 

* It is impossible even to imagine what Ernst Pariser means when he says 
(p. 31 of his Das rel. Element in Bren. Lyrik): “Ihre (Die Romanzen vom Rosen- 
kranz) Abfassung hat den Dichter auf seinem ganzen Lebenswege begleitet.” 

*8 Die jiingere Romantik by Alois Stockmann S.J., 336 pages (Munich, 
1923), treats Brentano, Arnim, Bettina, and Gérres. Brentano is discussed 
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It cannot be denied, nor is there any reason for denying, that 
“‘Rose’’’S’ and “Kranz” and various compounds of “Kranz,” 
such as ‘‘Myrtenkranz” and “‘Bliitenkranz’’ abound throughout 
Brentano’s works; but in his Romanzen vom Rosenkranz we have 
to do with a “religious” work. The original title was ‘“‘Das wun- 
derthitige Bild unserer lieben Frau von den Rosen wie auch die 
Erfindung”’ des heiligen Rosenkranzes.” Brentano referred to 
it a number of times briefly as “‘Erfindung des Rosenkranzes.”’ 
Since he said that he was writing it in ‘‘Romanzen” after the 
fashion of Herder’s Cid, his friend, the historian Béhmer, re- 
ferred to it casually as the ‘‘Romanzen vom Rosenkranz,” and 
it came to be published under this title. It deals with the Catho- 
lic Rosary as this was introduced by Dominicus at Bologna in 
1208. Writing to Runge January 21, 1810, it was one of the very 
last letters to him, Brentano said: “Das Ganze ist lebendige 
Begebenheit, doch ohne Grundlage einer Legende, von mir 
erdacht, deren Schuld und Busse sich mit der Erfindung des 
Psalters list... .’’ We may grant the whole truth of this; but 
Brentano drew on a wealth of actual or literary sources, which 
have already been traced and recorded by such students as 
Diel, Kreiten, Steinle, Bohmer, Michels, and Morris. 

It remains necessary, however, to emphasize the fact that the 
Catholic Rosary is meant, for this has obviously been overlooked 





most fully of all, pp. 41-204. Under Brentano’s “religiose Schriften” Stock- 
mann discusses “Chronika eines fahrenden Schiilers,” “Die Barmherzigen 
Schwestern,”’ “Das bittere Leiden unsers Herrn Jesu Christi” (Emmerich), out 
of which a great deal is made, ‘Leben der heiligen Jungfrau,” and “Legende der 
heiligen Marina.” 

% “‘Wenn Goethe ‘Rose’ sagt, so will er das zeigen, was eine Rose ihm 
erscheint oder bedeutet, wenn Brentano ‘Rose’ sagt, so will er das hervorrufen, 
was Farbe oder Duft der Rose in ihm weckt.” See Romantiker. By Friedrich 
Gundolf (Berlin, 1930), pp. 227-336. 

27 There is not a shred of available or accessible evidence that would lead 
one to believe that Brentano had anything even remotely approaching an erudite 
knowledge of the Rosary. He did not know that the Jews had their Rosaries 
and also the Mohammedans. He simply snatched up without further investiga- 
tion the statement, or legend, that St. Dominic introduced the Rosary into 
Catholic worship. Articles such as are to be found to-day in any good theologi- 
cal or ritualistic encyclopaedia would have contained hardly anything but new 
material for him. One of the most recent studies on the Rosary is “The Rosary 
in Islam,” by Samuel M. Zwemer, in the Moslem World, Oct., 1931. 
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by some.” When Mrs. F. C. Conybeare gave what has long been 
regarded as her “‘classical’’ translation of Wilhelm Scherer’s 
Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, she rendered ‘‘Romanzen vom 
Rosenkranz” by ‘‘Wreath of Roses.’”® This is not adequate. 
Hugues Vaganay* in his Le Rosaire dans la Poésie (1907) dis- 
cusses his titular subject from the Latin, French, German, 
Czech, Polish, Roumanian, English, Portuguese, and Italian 
angles, and in this order. Under German he discusses the works 
of Besser, Buchsbaum, Unschuld, Zizlsperger, Baumann and a 
few others whose names are equally obscure. Brentano is not 
mentioned. 

Broadly speaking the theme of this ‘“‘Catholic Faust,” as it 
has frequently been called, is the atonement for the original sin 
of Adam by the Virgin Mary who bruised the serpent’s head and 
in return for this is crowned with the rosary of the souls of men 
that know not transgression. And in reality the work, viewed 


28 The most noted case of all in this connection however is Elisabeth Reitz’s 
E. T. A. Hoffmanns Elixiere des Teufels und Cl. Brentanos Romansen vom Rosen- 
kranz (Bonn, 1920). The thesis of this work is that Hoffmann may have been 
influenced by Brentano. This hangs on a thin thread, for though Hoffmann 
knew Brentano personally in 1814, there is not a shred of evidence that he knew 
the Rom. vom Ros. Then the author proceeds to show that Hoffmann and Bren- 
tano both preceded by almost a century Mendel and Darwin in the theory of 
evolution and cross-breeding, and therefore these visionary Romanticists pre- 
ceded Zola and the German naturalists. It is a work of literally appalling erudi- 
tion: six compactly printed pages of bibliography alone. But despite the fact 
that Brentano himself said that he was treating a family on which the curse of 
inherited and hereditary sin rested, and that he wanted to depict the origin of 
the Catholic Rosary, not a word is said about the latter. 

*° The difference between Brentano’s work and such a work as Florence 
Barclay’s novel The Rosary (1910) must never be lost sight of. The latter is 
based on certain traditions associated with, and certain songs entitled, “The 
Rosary.” The former is what its original title implied. A parallel is the case of 
Ludwig Lewisohn and his The Romantic: A Modern Fable (Paris, Edward W. 
Titus, 1931). Mr. Lewisohn’s creation grew out of his former studies in Roman- 
ticism but we could not use it, so to speak, in a study such as this. For a review 
of the work, see the New York Times Book Review, Aug. 23, 1931. 

3° It must be borne in mind that we have to do here with a quite different 
situation from what we have in the article, or articles (there are various ones for 
the different forms of Catholicism) in the Catholic Encyclopedia. The writer in 
this case was interested solely in the historical phase of the matter. He does not 
mention Brentano, nor was there any reason why he should. Vaganay’s title 
made a discussion of the poets who had contributed to the popularity of the 


Rosary necessary. 
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solely in this light, seems more like a whole than a fragment. 

Karl Immermann had a lifelong interest in the difference be- 
tween the Protestant and the Catholic Church. Toward the end 
of his career he drove home more than once this idea: Protes- 
tantism, realizing man’s imminent danger in this world so given 
to transgression, says, Don’t! It is preventive. Catholicism, 
realizing man’s naturally sinful state, assumes that he will 
transgress but exhorts him to flee to the Church and get absolu- 
tion. It is curative.** Much evidence and argument could be 
assembled to refute this, but there is manifestly some truth in it. 
A typical Romantic title is the Protestant Arnim’s Armuth, 
Reichthum, Schuld und Busse der Grafin Dolores. 

The most prolific writer of verse among the Romanticists was 
Friedrich Riickert. But even so, his Weisheit des Brahmanen, 
which can hardly be called ‘‘one work,” is the only one that is 
longer than Brentano’s Romanzen vom Rosenkranz. This is longer 
even than Riickert’s Makamen des Hariri, and with the excep- 
tion of a few novels in prose, such as Tieck’s Tischlermeister and 
Sternbald, Brentano’s own Godwi, and some scattered novels by 
Fouqué, Mérike, Immermann, Alexis, and Arnim, is the longest 
work of pure fiction in German Romanticism, and the most 
difficult to understand. 

The Introduction, made up of 94 tercets in ferza rima, the 
verse form made familiar through Dante, whose full relation 
to the German Romanticists has not yet been studied, and 
Byron’s Prophecy of Dante, is autobiographic. Clemens is sleep- 
ing in a room with the numerous® Brentano children. We are 


1 This article does not have as its objective the origin of the Rosary. It is 
not even concerned with the reasons for Brentano’s becoming interested in the 
Rosary, although some research might be undertaken in this connection. Max 
Morris has pointed out (loc. ci#., p. xxxxiii) that Brentano’s source for the 
Rosary as such was Turlot’s Thesaurus doctrinae christianae, 1668. 

8 The identical point is made in the Preface to Shelley’s The Cenci. In 
speaking of Catholicism, as practiced in Italy, the Preface says: “It is adoration, 
faith, submission, penitence, blind admiration . ..a passion, a persuasion, an 
excuse, a refuge; never a check.” 

% Brentano came of the largest family known to German Romanticism. 
There were six children by the first marriage, four of whom grew into maturity; 
there were eight by the second marriage who lived and authorities do not en- 
tirely agree as to how many there were, “die friih starben.” Clemens Brentano 
had then eleven brothers and sisters or half brothers and sisters. There were 
also two sons by P. A. Brentano’s third marriage, but these do not seem to have 
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told the nature of the dreams of two of his brothers and two of 
his sisters: they talked in their sleep, and Clemens heard them. 
Then the mother came in and quieted them all. This is the con- 
tent of the first section. The significant verse is 


Ich fiithlte mich in Frieden klar und reine. 


The second section tells of the stories related to Clemens by 
the old servant: this servant told him of the Anti-Christ; the 
child was frightened, even in the cathedral he could only cry out: 

. ..-O dulcis Virgo Maria, 

Empfange meine Seel’ in deine Arme! 
In the third section Clemens is confirmed. But at the confirma- 
tion he saw a lovely girl, was rebuked by the Priest for noticing 
her, and then lost her forever. We think of Dante’s Beatrice. 
He says that wherever she may be to-day he still loves her, and 
if she be dead: 

Ein Opfer auf das Grab; die weisse Rose! 
The last section leads directly to the thread of the epic. Clemens 
lives a hard life: his mother is dead. In a dream he sees the sweet- 
heart of the confirmation episode; but it is only a dream: Rude 
mentors wake him from his sleep and rebuke him for his fancies: 

Die Liebe starb, die Hoffnung und der Glauben. 


He can only cry: 
O Mutter Gottes, hilf dem armen Kinde! 


The entire Introduction reminds quite vaguely of Goethe’s 
Prolog im Himmel. 

Let us look at the actual contents of the epic, taking the 
Romanzen up one by one, just as they come.™ This is a quite 





entered in any way into the poet’s life or family connections. Diel-Kreiten give 
Brentano in fact seventeen brothers and sisters. Professor Lujo Brentano, who 
died recently, was the son of the poet’s brother Christian. Elisabeth von Hey- 
king (Briefe, die ihn nicht erreichten) and Irene Forbes-Mosse are granddaughters 
of Bettina, sister of Clemens. 

* See Brentanos Romansen vom Rosenkranz: Magie und Mystik in roman- 
tischer und klassischer Prigung. By Giinther Miiller, Géttingen, 1922. Miiller 
contends that there is no “plot” (no “Handlung’’) in the Rom. v. Ros. The Rom. 
v. Ros. is discussed under such terms as ‘“Autonomie,” “Theonomie,” and 
“Diabolonomie,” terms which Brentano could not even have spelled. He makes 
a right proud effort at showing that there is so much “connection” between 
Brentano’s “Catholic Faust” and Gérres’s “Christlicher Mystik,” that maybe 
Gérres was influenced by Brentano. Comment is unnecessary. 
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different task from giving the plot.** Whether Brentano himself 
wished to have his epic published with the Romanzen arranged 
as they are is still a moot question. If he did, he indulged in that 
old and not very praiseworthy device known to such Roman- 
ticists as Tieck and Immermann by which they put the first 
chapter last and the reverse, or did something else that was more 
strange than artistic. Brentano’s Romanzen could be arranged 
in much better order, if we are to look for sound sense. 

The first Romanze, ‘‘Rosablankens Traum,” with its thirty- 
two strophes of four verses each—Brentano showed unique 
endurance after all when he indulged, so to speak, in this form 
through 352 pages, with eight strophes to a page—contains the 
gist of the epic expressed in singular imagery. Rosablanka has 
risen early to see the sun rise: no love of Novalis-like night here! 
She falls asleep and dreams. On her way to the rose garden, 
“‘Wo die Diifte schlummernd schwanken,”’ a youth follows her, 
with spade in hand. She plucks the flowers which are without sin 
and without baptism in order to wind a wreath for the youth. 
He admits that the flowers are sinless, but since sin came, with 
the flesh, from the earth, he says that 

In der Mutter (earth) muss ich wiihlen 
Bis der Vater sich erbarmet. 
So he digs a hole so great that he himself is buried in it. When she 
attempts to bury the wreath in it too, the serpent rises. The 
Virgin Mother bruises the serpent’s head, and 
Kindisch ihre Schuld zu siihnen 
Gibt den Kranz ihr (Virgin Mary) Rosablanka. 
Then she awakens from her dream, the sun having in the mean- 
while dispelled the fogs which stood A ntichristisch ihm (the ‘Son- 
nengott’) geniiber. One has merely to compare this with Die 
Jungfrau von Orleans to see the difference. But this epic treats 
of the invention of the Rosary. 


%5 It is impossible even by the method here adopted to give an adequate 
idea of the “contents” of the epic. For this reason, appended to the discussion 
of each separate Romanze is a list of Romantic themes or motifs that occur in 
the Romanze. The method is not satisfactory, but it is the best that can be 
adopted under the circumstances. In this first Romanze, we have a quite striking 
use of: Love and Religion as complements of each other, contrasts in both style 
and thought, curse on the human race, the earth as Mother Earth, and Rosa- 
blanka’s loyalty to the “young man” (Meliore-Brentano) after the fashion of 
Kitchen’s loyalty in Kleist. 
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In the second Romanze (55 strophes) Kosme orders a 
special Mass for the repose of the soul of Rosatristis: 


Morgen sind es zwanzig Jahre, 

Dass die Mutter dir (of Rosablanka) gestorben. 
Herr, dich ihrer Seel erbarme 

Durch die Marter deines Sohnes! 


Kosme is the father of three sons, Pietro the gardener; Jacapone 
the jurist; and Meliore the poet, by his wife Rosalita; but he is 
also the father of three daughters® by his wife’s sister, the ab- 
ducted Nun Rosatristis. The daughters are Rosablanka, Ro- 
sarosa, and Rosadora. We shall see in time Pietro drawn to 
Rosablanka, Jacopone to Rosarosa, and Meliore to Rosadora. 
Triple incest is in the offing. But where Shelley exalted the 
theme in The Cenci, Brentano avoided it by and while invent- 
ing the Rosary. Rosablanka is sent off to Bologna to make the 
necessary preparations for the Mass. The language is as pic- 
turesque as in the first Romanze, while it can show signs of 
even greater intensity, as in this strophe depicting Kosme’s con- 
trition: 

Bis in tiefer Reue Flammen 

Der Verzweiflung Erz geschmolzen, 


Weinet Kosme in der Kammer 
Vor dem Bild und Kleid der Nonne. 


Brentano himself suffered more anguish of mind, heart, and soul 
than any other Romanticist.*” 


* Heinz Amelung has already posited the thesis, which seems quite sound, 
that Brentano’s dedication of Godwi to Minna, Julie, and Henriette is based 
on the three Reichenbach sisters, with whom Brentano was then on decidedly 
intimate terms. I state with great caution that the Reichenbach sisters may 
have been carried into the Romanzen vom Rosenkranz. See Clemens Brentano 
und Minna Reichenbach: Ungedruckte Briefe des Dichters, edited by W. Lim- 
burger (Leipzig, 1921). The majority of these letters are addressed to Minna. 
I state with even greater caution that Brentano’s relation to his own sisters, es- 
pecially Bettina and Kunigunde was unnecessarily fervid. For a fairly illuminat- 
ing survey of Brentano’s early letters, see Zu Clemens Brentanos Briefwechsel 
vom Sommer 1802 bis sum Herbst 1803: Friihlingskranz, Brentano-Mereau und 
Angrenzendes. By Berthold Widmann (Leipzig, 1914). 

37 Kosme sees himself reflected in the fountain: Narcissus; Nature takes 
part in human affairs: water prays with Kosme; Dreams; Art and Religion; 
building of triumphal arch. The epic has a great number of them; they played a 
role of singular importance in Romanticism. 
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One of the discouraging features of Romanticism in general 
is its scarcity of practical wisdom. Romantic novels and dramas 
do not abound in statements of everyday wisdom, as does, say, 
Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre, for which the Romanticists had at 
first untethered admiration. The existence of common-sense 
mots constitutes a conspicuous feature of Brentano’s third 
Romanze witk its sixty-six strophes. This Romanze ‘makes 
sense.”’ It is, incidentally, one of the oldest parts of the entire 
epic. 

Entitled ‘‘“Meliore und Apone,” it opens with a discussion 
of the lectures on God, the universe, and light by Apo, that is, 
by Schelling. Meliore is the youth who did the digging in the 
previous Romanze, that is, Brentano himself. The student 
wishes the teacher had “‘leichtre Zunge”’ and ‘‘schirfere Gedan- 
ken.” Brentano took precisely the same attitude toward his own 
professors, from whom he learned but little, particularly in 
philosophy. Meliore absents himself from the lectures in order 
to call on Biondette, that is, Rosadora. Rosablanka relates, 
somewhat superfluously, the incidents connected with the roses 
and the wreath and the digging, and then says to Meliore: 


Grubst dir emsig eine Grube, 
Und empor schoss, eine Schlange; 
Du gingst in der Grube unter, 
Ach, in mir ist dieser Garten! 


Compared with this Jakob Béhme or any other German mystic 
is the very source of clarity. The motif of Narcissus is repeated. 
Meliore complains that the water in the well is too far down; he 
cannot see himself. Apo tells him to fill it up first: 


Kiihner Knabe, willst du Funken, 
Fange eh’ du streichst die Katze! 


This is approaching realism; but despite all the identified per- 
sonalities in this most mystic of Romantic works, Brentano 
never becomes a realist, after the fashion of so many other 
Romanticists.** 

The contents of the fourth Romanze (113)** are indicated by 


%8 Use of divining rod, rare books, longing, desire to learn from nature 
rather than from books. 

3® Referring here and henceforth to the number of strophes in the given 
Romanze. 
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the title, ‘‘Rosablanka und Biondette.”’ Biondette*® tells her life 
story to Rosablanka, how she was a foundling cared for by an 
artist—Kosme is a painter—how for years she has been singing 
in the opera, but tonight is to be her last night. To-morrow she 
attends the Mass for the repose of the soul of her mother, dead 
these twenty years. She is the Mignon*! of the epic, as truly 
a Romantic character as Brentano ever created. Throughout the 
entire Romanze there is an excess of Catholic pictures such as 
one sees in Catholic shops to-day, the Lamb, the Bird, the Rose- 
Heart, the Nun’s picture, and the Harp.” In just one place 
Brentano becomes a realist and allows the epic to “‘make sense.”’ 
A holy feast is being held in the open; Rosablanka is giving it: 


Und Biondetta fliistert sachte: 
“Migdlein, sieh nach deinem Korbe, 
Denn das Lamm hat mit der Nase 
Schon das weisse Tuch erhoben. 


It is in the tone of the table-prayer which Brentano as a mere 
lad wrote: 


Komm, Herr Jesu, sei unser Gast 
An meiner Kapp ist 4 goldne Quast. 


The fifth Romanze (152) is one of the clearest in the entire 
epic, and has the least to do with the actual story. Guido has 
painted a picture. A group of twelve different critics become 
involved in a bad street brawl—the scene is in Bologna—because 
each has an entirely different interpretation. One group even 
fancies that it refers to the teaching of Abelard and his relation 
to Heloise. Meliore comes off worst of all: the Romanze closes 
with the police leading him to jail, but he is happy for he can 
hear Biondetta singing. The discussion that takes place re- 
garding the picture reminds of Faust’s discourse of the four 


«© The spelling of “Biondette” is from the title; Brentano uses this spelling 
throughout in titles, but writes “Biondetta” in the text. 

“ Stockmann, Joc. cit., p. 53, contends that Brentano’s familiarity with 
Wilhelm Meister inspired his poem Der Sénger, motivated by Goethe’s Harfner. 

“ Religious unctuousness in the feast Rosablanka gives the Lamb of God, 
the bird, and the Mother of God, Serpent and the harp. Romantic description 
of Biondette’s opera gowns and jewels (without parallel in all Romanticism), 
fountain, masques, stage as world, and puns (“aus dem Argen in die Arche’’). 
Coining of puns was one of the worst weaknesses of the Romanticists as a whole. 
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faculties; but it reminds even more of Brentano’s own antics 
from his student days.“ 

The first half of the sixth Romanze (70) might have been 
written by Morike; or it might have been lifted, except for the 
assonance, from Hermann und Dorothea. Entitled “‘Pietro,” it 
begins as a beautiful idyll between him and Rosablanka. But 
when Pietro offers her the orange he has plucked for her, she 
goes off into mystic discussion of original sin, her own doubts 
and temptations, and closes by securing Biondette’s gown, 
dressing as a nun, and re-consecrating herself to other-worldli- 
ness. Pietro is less convinced: 

Pietro spricht: “Es wird die Flamme 
In der Nacht noch wilder lodern, 


Biissend streue meine Asche 
Sich ins falbe Haar Aurora!” 


The introduction of classical mythology into the Romanze jars, 
even though it be good Romanticism and inspired by Hélder- 
lin.“ 

It is much to be doubted whether there is in the whole of 
German literature a more effective piece of penitential writing 
than is to be found in the seventh Romanze (36) entitled 
‘‘Kosme’s Busse.’?’ He commemorates in his anguished soul his 
sin-stained relations with the Nun Rosatristis, her death, and 
the birth of Rosablanka. The whole of nature is made to join 
in his sorrow. The Romanze also introduces “‘der bése Feind,” 
Der die Farben ihm gerieben. The reference is to Moles, who is 
the Famulus of Apo and who formerly prepared the colors for 
Kosme. The motif of anguish is quite common in Brentano’s 
works.* It is important too to remember that Apo is Kosme’s 
brother. 


* Dual, knighthood, life as a dream, two hostile familes, sirens, mythology, 
laws of creative art, “Urgranit,” veil of Isis: 
Nennt’s der Isis Schleier heben 
Hebt ihr schamlos euren Kittel! 


“ Contrasts, imagery based on the clouds, after the fashion of Faust, or 
Tieck’s Genoveva. 
“ Ghosts, mysteries, stillness of forest, echo, incest, gruesomeness of grave, 
visions, and unusually fervent language: 
Seine Augen briinstige Bienen, 
Sie die siisse Blume war. 
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The eighth Romanze, entitled ‘‘Biondette in dem Theater’ 
(148), tells of the last evening she sang in the opera, what she 
sang, how Apo tried to abduct her, how Meliore rescued her— 
and thus she adds, through her failure to yield to temptation, 
still another rose to the wreath.” 

The ninth Romanze (259) shows Apo’s further plans to 
capture Biondetta. In order to do this he sets fire to the theatre 
which only causes, indirectly, the release of Meliore who rescues 
Biondette while Apo’s famulus, Moles (Mephistopheles) ,‘’ 
brings him, not Biondette but the Jewish Cabala with its mystic 
explanation of Deity and cosmogony. In view of the assonance 
in the Romanzen, three verses deserve quotation; they are 
spoken by Moles: 

Des Vokals belebend Wunder, 
Eh’ geheimnis der Diphthonge, 
Und der Konsonanten Hunger 
Lernt er draus zu Worten kochen. 


In dem A den Schall zu suchen, 
In dem E der Rede Wonne, 

In dem I der Stimme Wurzel, 
In dem O des Tones Odem, 


In dem U des Mutes Fluchen, 
Hat er aus dem Buch geholet, 
Als in H des Hauches Wunder 
Gottes Geist in ihn gegossen. 


There is much other wisdom in the book, and Amber is its mas- 
ter. Amber is the father of Rosalita and Rosatristis. The plot 
thickens: it all reminds of Faust, or the Faustbuch. Apo cautions 
Moles in these words: 

Aber dunkler wird’s und dunkler, 

Denn ich sehe die drei Rosen, 


Die zu einem starken Bunde 
Gegen dich sich fest verschworen. 


“ Fusion of Church and Theatre, the wonders of the sea, sirens, Biondette 
was taught to dance and pray at the same age, anachronisms, long, tiresome de- 
scriptions of jewelry, the rdle of the foundling. 

“ “Moles” is a contraction of “Mephistopheles,” about as Uhrmacher 
“Bogs”, contains the first and last letters of the names of “Brentano” and “Gér- 
res.” It is one of the numerous puns or word tricks for which Brentano, as a good 
Romanticist, was more notorious than noted. See Arge-Arche. 
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It reminds of the closing scenes of Hebbel’s Herodes und Mari- 
amne. Moles says he was born 


In dem Jahre Siebenhundert 
Am Geburtstag des Herodes. 


Apo admits that he too is threatened by the three roses. Moles 
is reported dead: his poodle arises from what was said to be his 
ashes. Moles reports to Apo that the entire family of Kosme- 
Rosalita-Rosatristis must be wiped out if both are to be safe 
from the three roses. Moles then explains to Apo the cosmogony 
of the Cabala: the student explains to the master.** 

The tenth Romanze (129) contains Moles’ account to Apo 
of the birth of Adam, his relation to Lilith and then Eve, the 
birth of Cain—the entire biblical account of the origin of the 
human family. In the last strophe, the bell rings and Apo is 
called to the bedside of a sick woman. Moles speaks: 


Und der Geist (Moles) wird immer dreister: 
““Mach, dass sie das Sakrament,” 

Sprach befehlend er zum Meister 

“Nicht empfiingt vor ihrem End!” 


The Romanze has nothing to do with the development of the 
action, other than to prepare us for the plan by which sin is to 
be overcome. 

This is the purpose of the eleventh Romanze (320), the long- 
est and in some ways the most interesting of all. It gives, at this 
belated hour, the life-history of the three brothers. Jacopone 

Savigny), the distinguished student of the Law, marries Rosa- 
rosa. But it remains a virgin marriage; Brentano obviously 
imitated the marriage of Joseph and Mary. Rosarosa reveals 
her identity to Jacopone. His love for her, however, is so great 
that even the thought of incest fails to move him: he is stunned 
at the thought of such great love, at the sight of such great 
beauty. Rosarosa has never seen her own beauty: she bathes in 
the mysterious fountain under cover of darkness. Death ap- 
proaches. Although Rosarosa has the Rosenkranz—“‘Jesus war 


*® More romantic themes than in any other Romanze: Magic, astrology, 
astronomy, deciphering of old and odd books, “das Unendliche,” relation of 
light to darkness, ‘“Nachtseite der Natur,” the “Erdgeist,” and some quite 
crass realism. Use of rhyme as well as assonance, as also in the 7th Romanze. 
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all in der Rose’”’—she asks Benone for the Sacrament before 
she dies.** 

Had Brentano adhered to his original plan of having twelve 
Romanzen, his epic would seem less like a fragment; for the 
twelfth (253) really completes the original idea of having the 
Rosary introduced by way of atoning for sin. Biondette returns 
to the spot where the theatre was burned and on which the con- 
vent will be erected. As she stands in the ashes of destruction she 
sings again her song of renunciation: all earthly things are given 
up for the glorious prospect of other-worldliness. Two nuns ap- 
pear: they are the embodiment of Rosalita and Rosatristis, the 
mothers of the three sons and the three daughters. And Rosa- 
rosa dies guiltless, holy.®° 

But when a Brentano takes hold of a theme like this, com- 
plications are the order of the day. Rosarosa must first sing, or 
cause the singing of, the requisite number of ‘“‘Hail Mary’s.” 
And the prayers—they are not quite thirty in number here— 
must be prayed. And the powers of evil—Apo, Moles, and their 
confederates—must be in the offing ready to snatch the body of 
Rosarosa, much as the powers of evil contend for Faust’s re- 
mains in Goethe. But the powers of good prevail: 

Heil sei dir und ewige Wonne, 
Dass in Unschuld du gewandelt, 


Dass du dich dem Herrn verlobet 
Und die Treue ihm gehalten! 


Also ist auch Jacopone 

In die Blutschuld nicht gefallen 
Und so bricht der Tod dich Rose 
Zu der Siihnung ew’gem Kranze! 


But even Jacopone can not get off so easily. He tells Apo, the 
physician, that he will forgive him all his evil intentions and 
give him 2000 Gulden if he will save his wife Rosarosa. Apo is 
willing but in order to do this, he must cure the wound “under 


** Using another writer as a character (Savigny), singular use of ring, the 
Bible, chastitity as in Genoveva, Volk vs Adel, Holy Sacrament administered, 
revelation of natal origin under stirring circumstances, and “Hail Mary’s”’— 
there is almost an anachronism here. 

6° One of the most protracted similes at the opening of the Romanze to be 
found anywhere in Romanticism, creation and introduction of Agnuscastus, . 
theatre converted into cathedral, visions, revelation from birth mark, exploita- 


tion of colors and odors. 
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her heart.’”’ To do this he must of course see the wound. To this 
all object—and we have a scene much like the one in Schnitz- 
ler’s Professor Bernhardi. Apo is led away, and, with the ap- 
pearance of Agnuscastus, and the prolonged exhortation from 
Rosarosa to continue the good work of wiping out the guilt that 
rests so heavily on the family, Rosarosa dies, the first of the six 
to have done her full duty. But the other five now see what is to 
be done—and the Romanzen vom Rosenkranz might have ended 
here. There remain, however, seven more Romanzen with a 
total of 988 strophes, the contents of which may be given with 
the greatest possible brevity. 

Apo asks Meliore whether he has ever enjoyed Biondette’s 
love. Enraged at the insult, Meliore engages Apo in a duel and 
is seriously wounded. The song that Biondette-Rosadora sings 
over her wounded lover is without parallel in German Roman- 
ticism; it far surpasses in intensity the words of Novalis at the 
death of Sophie von Kiihn. Entitled “Das hohe Lied,’ its 
imagery is that of the Old Testament. And it calls Meliore back 
to life, for the time being. Pietro, however, is in desperate straits. 
He feels that he is lost. Back of his despair is Apo. His Rose 
Garden is destroyed, with the exception of the white rose, Rosa- 
blanka. Kosme is penitent but also plagued with doubt.™ 

The sixteenth Romanze contains the confession of Meliore 
and Rosablanka; they both secure absolution from the Priest 
Benone; they are both in a state of exalted ecstasy:™ 

Alles wird zum Paradiese, 
Mensch und Tier verséhnet sind, 


Und die Blumen senden Griisse 
Von dem siissen Jesuskind. 


Rosalita and Rosatristis, both referred to now without ex- 


5! Folk beliefs and customs, evil is universal and ubiquitous, mixture of 
healing potion from “Venusrosen” and “Marienschiihlein,” use of “Jasmin” 
(one of the most universally named flowers in the world, from Persian for 
“Despair”’), odd forms, as “den gliihen Boden” for “‘den gliihenden Boden” 
(occurs very frequently throughout Rom. v. Ros.), and pictures of gruesomeness. 

52 Use of “verwirrt” and “verworren,” mysticism as such and personified as 
““Mystica.” And strophes like this one: 

Eine Perle, eine Trine 
Lieget jeder in dem Herz, 
Und sie wenden also schéne 
Ihre Kelche sonnenwirts. 
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planation as nuns, look on in spirit and are rejoiced; and for the 
first time—chronology means but little to Brentano in an epic 
that covers thousands of years—the actual and invented Rosary 
is used: 

Und der Bettler, der geschlafen 

Vor des Palasts Siulenkranz, 

Hebt sich, da ihn Strahlen trafen, 

Still und dreht den Rosenkranz. 


This is the most notable anachronism® in the whole of German 
Romanticism. Of course, a Rosary was used™ even by the 
ancient Hebrews; Brentano, however, engaged in depicting the 
origin of the Catholic Rosary. It is well to remember in this con- 
nection that the ‘‘bead”’ in the Catholic Rosary is from the same 
root as “‘beten;”’ the ‘‘bead”’ is, by the process of ‘‘Bedeutungs- 
wandel,”’ a ‘“‘prayer.”” When Brentano writes 


Und von ihrem Herzea funkelt 
Hell das Goldene Réselein 


he is not quite so clear as he would be were he writing in English, 
unless we recall his Latin source.® 
The seventeenth Romanze introduces us to some unctuous 

nonsense such as we find in Faust, to as much magic, witchery, 
and odd dealings as can be found anywhere in Romanticism in 
the same space, and to some real action that brings us nearer a 
solution of the problem. But the most of this pales before Bren- 
tano’s tour-de-force of mixed rhyme and assonance worked out 
in double couplets of strophes, such as this one: 

Und Apone liest verwundert: 

Fest ist dieser Jungfrau Tugend 

An die Siinde angebunden, 

Sie wird uns verderblich sein. 

Du bist blutig, sie ist rein! 

Nur in Blutschuld geht sie unter, 


Wenn ein Mann aus ihrem Blute, 
Denn sie liebt, im Arm ihr ruhte! 


88 There is another reference to the same in the nineteenth Romanze, 93rd 
strort yhe. 

* Brentano himself seems, so far as available records go, never to have made 
consistent and conscientious use of the Rosary in his worship until 1823. This 
fact takes on added meaning when we recall that by this time he was nearly 
through with his observations of the Diilmen Nun. 

** See the edition of Max Morris, pages xxxxii f. 
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Riickert himself has hardly surpassed the experiments, noble in 
motivation, that Brentano has made here with the German 
language. As to the action, Apo has a duel with Meliore, his 
nephew, for the possession of Rosadora, his niece. Meliore falls, 
but is brought back to life. Rosadora then thrusts the hair-pin 
which once adorned Rosablanka through her heart and dies, 
having received complete absolution in advance for her deed: 
Keuscher Tod in keuscher Wunde! 


The eighteenth Romanze is the least Catholic and most 
Faustian of all. At the death of Biondette, Moles (Mephistoph- 
eles) fights for her soul much as Mephistopheles struggles for 
the soul of Goethe’s Faust. He cannot secure it, owing to the 
fact that Biondette® wears even in death her “‘Bussgiirtel.”’ 
The situation is desperate, for Moles and Apo are both aware 
that the spirit of Rosarosa and Rosablanka will continue their 
efforts, 

Bis die Rosen sind befreiet 
Aus ererbter Siinde Not, 


Bis zum Kranze sie gereihet 
Selig steigen aus dem Tod. 


Magic and worse are then introduced until Moles appears in 
the body of Biondette and furnishes the public with a spectacle 
that is impressive because lewd. He, with the assistance of Apo, 
attempts to unravel the mystery of the three Roses; their labors 
amount to not much more than a take-off on the Trinity. It is 
easy to sense their own despair: they have the feeling, vague and 
yet existent, that their barbarous antics are not leading to a 
rational or desirable objective. It becomes in literal truth so 
bad, that Brentano closes with these three verses, it being sig- 
nificant that he did not add a fourth: 
Also frech ist ihr Bezeigen, 


Jedem Buben scheint sie eigen, 
Ich erschrecke und muss schweigen. 


% For the réle that “Busse” plays throughout all of Brentano’s poems, see 
Das Religitse in Clemens Brentanos Werken, by P. Aegidius (Franz) Buchta, 
O. F. M. (Breslau, 1914). This is the “Teildruck” of a dissertation, but it gives 
a quite fair idea of Brentano’s religious lyrics, naturally from a Catholic point 
of view. The Rom. v. Ros. is discussed only briefly, p. 40, where Buchta makes 
the point that Brentano saw in Mary primarily the Sorrowful Mother of the 
Savior: “Durch ihr Leiden mit dem Sohne hat Maria Adam und all seine Kinder 
vom Zorn befreit.” 
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The antecedent of ‘‘ihr’’ is Biondette in the form of Moles; that 
is, Moles, who, unlike Goethe’s Mephistopheles, seems to have 
no good thing in him, is personifying Biondette as he would have 
liked to have and see her. This proves too much for Brentano 
himself. 

It is the last Romanze, with its 205 strophes, that em- 
phasizes most forcefully the fragmentary nature of the epic. 
It has to do with Jacopone’s burial of Rosarosa, the most de- 
tailed and elaborate description of a funeral that German 
Romanticism has to record. But there appears at the funeral 
Apo—it must not be forgotten that Rosarosa is his niece—in 
the guise of Biondette-Rosadora, and the ceremony comes near 
being a rout and a riot. We have a feeling that there are many 
scores still to be adjudicated. The old hostile parties, the Lam- 
bertazzi and the Gieremeen, have once more fanned their feud 
of long standing into the lurid flames of civil war, one party 
inclined to follow Apo, the other inclined to follow his nephew 
Meliore. The close is obviously not meant as a close: the last 
strophe tells how Pietro, who had come over to Rosarosa’s 
funeral, is so filled with jealousy that he does not so much as 
notice the hot rays of the sun as these scorch his head on the 
streets of Bologna. 

This plainly motivates a new Romanze. With all the blem- 
ishes that the present fragment*’ has, it is a pity that Brentano 
never completed his monumental work, if only for the sake of 
the verses, with their perfect assonance, or their rhyme, or their 
alliteration. How many more Romanzen would have been neces- 
sary to carry the creation to fulfillment? On the rigid basis of 
what we have, nine more; for two of the couples have been 
disposed of; there still remain Pietro and Rosablanka. But how 
many more there might have been no one can tell, nor could 
Brentano have told, for he was planning to bring in virtually 
the whole of mediaeval legend—Tannhiuser, Lorelei, Eckart, 
and history, recorded and traditional, without end. But even 


In Bd. 16 of Die deutsche Literatur: Reihe Romantik, p. 255, Andreas 
Miller pays a beautiful tribute to Brentano apropos of his Chronika e. f. Schii- 
lers, which, he feels, Brentano left a fragment simply because he was too sensi- 
tive to carry the idea to its full completion and fruition. This leads Miiller to 
assert that it is quite possible that Brentano purposely left the Rom. v. Ros. a 
fragment for the same reason. 
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without all this, the Romanzen vom Rosenkranz remains the most 
pretentious work ever essayed by a Romanticist: the origin of 
evil, its nature, inner evolution, outward development, the 
supernatural element necessary to its defeat, the miracles with- 
out which it cannot be controlled, and the effect on man of its 
ultimate victory. 

It remains to pass in brief review some of the interpretations 
of the Romanzen vom Rosenkranz. Ernst Pariser says:** ‘‘Das 
ganze Gedicht ist mehr biblisch—als subjektiv—religiés aufzu- 
fassen, und die Leistungen an Frémmigkeit und Boshaftigkeit, 
mit denen der Dichter kontrastiert, sind—obwohl von persén- 
licher Begeisterung getragen—doch theologisch zu verstehen.”’ 
It is this species of “interpretation” that has from the beginning 
made it difficult to reach finality in an understanding of German 
Romanticism. Pariser feels that only the professional theologian 
can grasp the work. Brentano himself holds precisely the op- 
posite view. Writing to his friend Béhmer, July 3, 1826, he 
repudiated the epic in much stronger language than he had ever 
used in his repudiation of Godwi on the ground “dass (er) so 
viel Seichtes und Ungriindliches darin finde... .” Brentano 
knew nothing whatever at the time he worked on the epic about 
theology from the professional angle. Are we to hand over to 
specialists what the authors themselves condemn as shallow 
and superficial? If we are, we have a perfect poetization of the 
grotesque attitude in the Romanzen vom Rosenkranz itself 
(xm, 61-62): 

Und das eben macht den Weisen, 
Dass er in dem Sonnenlicht 


Kann die Mitternacht beweisen, 
In dem Leichten das Gewicht. 


Dass selbst in des Lichtes Leichte 
Er die Wucht, die niederzieht, 

In dem Abgrund auch das Seichte, 
In dem Seichten Abgrund sieht. 


Ernst Koethke says:*® ‘“Der Grundcharakter der Dichtung 
ist Frommigkeit, nicht Kirchlichkeit.” It must be admitted that 
during the period of the Romanzen vom Rosenkranz, 1804-1810, 


5 Das religidse Element in Brentanos Lyrik (Leipzig, 1908), p. 31. 
5° Clemens Brentanos religidser Werdegang, by Ernst Koethke (Hamburg, 
1927), p. 45. 
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Brentano was more or less indifferent to the Church of his birth, 
and his choice. But this period was from his twenty-sixth to his 
thirty-sixth year, a great number of things were distracting his 
life, it was the easiest thing imaginable for him to attend church 
with more irregularity than regularity, and consequently one 
must accept with marked caution the statement that he was at 
that time an ‘“‘unbeliever.”’ 

Giinther Miiller® regards the epic as a rather high if not 
wholly perfect type of Christian mysticism such as Gérres in- 
dulged in and created. This is nearer the truth, despite the fact 
that there is much classical mythology, Hebrew theology, and 
Germanic philology scattered throughout and woven into the 
very texture of the epic. 

It is well to remember in this connection that the Roman- 
ticists were the original ‘“‘writers”’ of ‘‘Outlines.’’ Novalis planned 
in all seriousness an encyclopaedia of wisdom. Friedrich Schle- 
gel, who first used (1803) the term “comparative grammar,” 
which implies an outline, said: ‘‘Die romantische Poesie ist eine 
progressive Universalpoesie. ...Sie umfasst alles, was nur 
poetisch ist, vom gréssten wieder mehre Systeme in sich ent- 
haltenden Systeme der Kunst, bis zu dem Seufzer, dem Kuss, 
den das dichtende Kind aushaucht in kunstlosem Gesang... .” 
That it is impossible to write great poetry with such an under- 
standing of the nature of poetry has nothing to do with the case. 
But it remains a fact that Brentano’s Romanzen vom Rosen- 
kranz comes nearer fulfilling this prescription than any other 
work. There is virtually nothing that is not dragged into and 
made an existential part of its contents, from horticulture to 
the best method of performing a Caesarian operation, from the 
wiles of Lilith to the wishes of Bettina. Ricarda Huch says of 
Novalis that he is the Romanticist ‘‘der fast ein jedes (roman- 
tische) Thema angab.”’ The remark applies with more reason- 
able accuracy to Brentano’s epic. In Kleist’s Prinz von Hom- 
burg we list somnambulism and dreams as Romantic themes, 
and then go over to a discussion of the rigid classicality of the 
drama from the angles of content and structure, and come up 
with the remark that Kleist was here entering a romantic pro- 
test. In Brentano’s epic there is no noteworthy abandonment 


6° Brentanos Romanszen vom Rosenkranz. Magie und Mystik in romantischer 
und klassischer Prigung, by G. Miiller (Gottingen, 1922), pp. 60 ff. 
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or neglect of Romantic themes, unless it be that the patriotic 
element is lacking. Brentano was one of the least patriotic of all 
the German Romanticists. There were too many nationalities 
in his own ancestry, and he was by nature unfitted to be a com- 
bat soldier. 

Naturally no one would expect Georg Brandes" to do Bren- 
tano justice; it is merely surprising that a critic of his acumen 
would be so utterly unable to suspend judgment on works that 
he had obviously never read. He states that Brentano’s Roman- 
zen vom Rosenkranz ‘“‘with its four-footed trochees . . .”’ and the 
“droll juxtaposition of light, graceful lines and lines consisting 
of learned names, obscure legal matter, and scraps of mediaeval 
mystic jargon”’ was destined to give Heine® a prosodic form and 
a factual idea. It is utterly unthinkable that Heine ever saw the 
Romanzen vom Rosenkranz; it is not even likely that he ever 
heard of it with sufficient impressiveness to recall the title. As to 
“legal matter” in the epic—it is far too thin and irrelevant to 
deserve this much notice. 

What the Catholic writers mean by saying that the work is 
not entirely Catholic is not clear. It refers to, or utilizes, every 
function and office of the Catholic Church from man born of sin 
to mass for the repose of the dead; and in between come trans- 
gression, confession, absolution, the Sacrament, and the Saints. 

One of the most striking criticisms of the epic is Josef Nad- 
ler’s.* He writes: “‘... und begann gleichzeitig mit dem wun- 
derfeinen gotischromanischen Schnitzwerk seiner ‘Romanzen 
vom Rosenkranz,’ begann die verwirrende Uberzahl von Zinken 
und Zacken und Tiirmchen und Bogen und Elfenbeinfigiirchen 
ineinanderzufiigen. Wie die ‘Chronika’ sind die ‘Romanzen 
vom Rosenkranz’...in ihrer Unvollendung ein wehmiitiges 
Sinnbild des eigenen Schicksals rheinischer Restauration.’’ One 
difficulty with judgments of this sort lies in the fact that they 
fail to give the reader an adequate idea of the action of the work 

* Main Currents: The Romantic School in Germany (ed. 1924), p. 247. 

62 Brandes was not alone in this belief. Eduard Grisebach, Adolf Bartels, 
Alfred Kerr, and others were of the same opinion. The question was settled 
definitely by Eduard Thorn in his Heinrich Heines Beziehungen zu Clemens 
Brentano (Berlin, 1913). This is an excellent monograph and shows conclusively 
that Heine was influenced by Brentano throughout his entire life, but he never 


knew Brentano personally and knew nothing of his Romansen tom Rosenkrans. 
% Jiteraturgeschichte, 11, 316. 
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in question. Elsewhere in his voluminous work Nadler makes it 
appear that Brentano was decidedly patriotic. Nadler was led 
into this thesis through his emphasis on “‘deutsche Stimme und 
Landschaften.’”’ Brentano did make use of local legends; but 
that is a narrow species of patriotism. 

One difficulty with the epic is its imagery.“ In the twelfth 
Romanze we have a young man married to a young woman. 
Stockmann says they were not brother and sister, ““doch nahe 
verwandt.”’ Precisely why this remark is made is not clear: they 
had the same father and their mothers were sisters. It is a 
“‘Keuschheitsehe.”’ To the normal person, or to “romanticism 
on all fours” if you please, this in itself is abnormal. In due 
course of time, “‘sie hat etwas unter dem Herzen.”’ But we read 
on. She had been bruised under the heart in the course of her 
religious duties and from the wound flows the biood of Christ. 
Call this Catholicism or transsubstantiation or metabolism or 
mysticism or symbolism, or an anticipation of Emmerich the 
Nun, it remains a fact that it is Romanticism at its worst. And 
yet, there is but negligible difference, when it comes to imagery, 
between this and Cowper’s hymn, one of the most frequently 
used in all Protestantism: 


There is a fountain filled with blood 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins; 

And sinners plunged beneath that flood, 
Lose all their guilty stains. 


The first of the great literary historians to advocate a more 
careful study of the Romanzen vom Rosenkranz were Vogt and 
Koch.® They wrote: “Aber auch dieses Bruchstiick verdiente 
mit seiner bunten Farbenfiille und dem Ténereichtum seiner 
Assonanzen, vielleicht der besten Behandlung, welche die 
schwierige Form in unserer deutschen Dichtung gefunden hat, 
der zarten Innigkeit und Glaubenstiefe, dem ganzen poetischen 
Glanz und Schimmer endlich seiner Vergessenheit entrissen und 
weiteren Leserkreisen zum dauernden Besitztum erworben zu 
werden.” 


“ For a quite full but unstudied account of Brentano’s imagery and figures 
of speech in general, see Die Entwickelung des bildlichen Ausdrucks in der Prosa 
Klemens Brentanos, by Martin Pérner (Greifswald, 1911). 

8° Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, 11, 369. 
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This is entirely true; it may also stand as a command, if we 
are ever to reach the stage of ‘‘finality”’ in the comprehension of 
German Romanticism. The article on Brentano in that great 
graveyard of German fame, the Allgemeine deutsche Biographie, 
does not so much as mention the Romanzen vom Rosenkranz; it 
was written by Hermann Hettner; it is two pages long. 


ALLEN W. PoORTERFIELD 
West Virginia University 











THE REVISION OF LAON AND CYTHNA 


The purpose of this paper is to set forever at rest an error 
which Dowden detected as early as 1886, but which has con- 
tinued to run through Shelley scholarship to the present day. 
This error is the unquestioned acceptance of Peacock’s account 
of the revision of Laon and Cythna, which was finally published 
in January, 1818, as The Revolt of Islam. 

In 1860 Peacock wrote an article on Shelley; in 1862 he wrote 
another; these were published in Fraser’s Magazine for January, 
1860, and March, 1862 (publ. as Memoirs of Shelley). In each of 
them Peacock gave a brief account of the revision of Laon and 
Cythna. The general impression which these accounts convey is 
that Shelley was violently opposed to changing a line or even a 
word of the poem; that he regarded himself as baited by the 
prejudices of a timorous publisher and an unenlightened public; 
and that only after the repeated and prolonged entreaties of his 
friends, did he consent to allow any alterations whatsoever. 
Furthermore, Peacock leads us to believe that Shelley considered 
his poem, when altered, as mutilated and spoiled. 

Peacock should have known what he was talking about, for 
he was often with Shelley during these months, and was prob- 
ably at Marlow when the alterations were made. No one except 
Mary or Shelley himself should be able to speak on this matter 
with more authority. And so Shelley scholars have thought. 
Consequently they have been quoting Peacock with vast ap- 
proval. W. M. Rossetti was the first scholar of note toaccept 
Peacock.' In 1886 H. Buxton Forman spoke of the revision in 
these terms: “I know of few incidents in the history of literature 
more closely bordering on the tragic, without being actually 
tragical, than this dead-set made upon a great poet... under 
extreme pressure, he altered it in those vital particulars,—wit- 
tingly but unwillingly mangled it as a work of art, and let it 
go forth to the world, a monument foredoomed as it were to 
crumble into ruin before he whom it was designed to commemo- 
rate should be well beneath the earth.’ In 1927, Walter E. 
Peck quoted Peacock with great satisfaction.’ In 1931, M. Bux- 


1 Memoir of Shelley (Shelley Society Publications, 1886), p. 76. 
3 The Shelley Library, p. 83. 
* Shelley: His Life and Work, u1, 5. 
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ton Forman, in his revised edition of the Letters of Keats (1, 78), 
commented on the matter: “‘By the middle of December,” he 
says, “‘the struggle between publisher and poet was raging”— 
which is precisely a Peacockian view. 

Edward Dowden is, so far as I know, the only scholar who 
has even suggested that Peacock did not tell the simple truth. 
In his Life of Shelley* he quotes from Peacock and suggests that 
what Peacock says does not correspond with the facts. Dowden 
stops there; the scope and purpose of his work did not, of 
course, allow him to devote more space to so small a matter. 
The present paper undertakes to furnish the evidence which 
Dowden did not offer, with the hope that if without proof Dow- 
den was unable to crush this mistaken conception, this more de- 
tailed effort may be instrumental in suppressing it in the future. 

It is my contention, then, that the general impression which 
Peacock’s account leaves in the mind of the reader is entirely 
false, that it contradicts known facts, and that it is an injustice 
to Shelley. First, let us quote Peacock, and then examine some 
of his principal statements.® 


In the summer of 1817 he wrote the Revolt of Islam, chiefly on a seat on a high 
prominence in Bisham Wood, where he passed whole mornings with a blank 
book and a pencil. This work, when completed, was printed under the title of 
Laon and Cythna. In this poem he had carried the expression of his opinions, 
moral, political, and theological, beyond the bounds of discretion. The terror 
which, in those days of prosecution of the press, the perusal of the book inspired 
in Mr. Ollier, the publisher, induced him to solicit the alteration of many pas- 
sages which he had marked. Shelley was for some time inflexible; but Mr. Ol- 
lier’s refusal to publish the poem as it was, backed by the advice of all his 
friends, induced him to submit to the required changes. Many leaves were can- 
celled (1), and it was finally published as The Revolt of Islam. Of Laon and Cythna 
only three copies had gone forth (2). One of these had found its way to the 
Quarterly Review, and the opportunity was readily seized (3) of pouring out on it 
one of the most malignant effusions of the odium theologicum that ever appeared 
even in those days, and in that periodical. 


‘ 1, 166-167: “For a long time, says Peacock, Shelley refused to alter a line. 
It was not so; Shelley immediately complied with his publisher’s request. “The 
whole of the alterations,’ writes Peacock. ... What at least is certain is, that 
no petulant or impatient word of Shelley’s remains on record. When in a short 
time the needful changes were effected . . . its author transferred his affections 
to the revised poem, and interested himself in its publication and due advertise- 
ment as eagerly as if it had been the first-begotten offspring of his brain.” 

* Quotations are from T. L. Peacock’s Memoirs of Shelley, ed. H. F. B. 
Brett-Smith (Oxford, 1909), pp. 61-62, 91-92. 
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[Peacock thus answers the writer who, in the Quarterly Review for October 1861, 
pronounced Shelley’s consent to the alterations to Laon and Cythna as “Some- 
thing not quite worthy of Shelley’’:] 

Shelley was not influenced by . . . the motives supposed. Mr. Ollier positively 
refused to publish the poem as it was, and Shelley had no hope of another pub- 
lisher. He for a long time refused to alter a line (4): but his friends finally pre- 
vailed on him to submit. Still he could not, or would not, sit down by himself to 
alter it, and the whole of the alterations were actually made in successive sittings 
of what I may call a literary committee. He contested the proposed alterations, 
step by step: in the end, sometimes adopting, more frequently modifying, never 
originating (5), and always insisting that his poem was spoiled.® 

(1) Many leaves were cancelled —Only 43 passages, involving 
but 62 of the more than 3500 lines, were altered. In all, 26 leaves, 
the title-page, and part of the preface were cancelled. 

(2) Only three copies had gone forth—Forman writes: “It is 
quite clear that a considerably larger number than three ‘had 
gone forth.’ ’”* 

(3) The opportunity was readily seized [by the Quarterly 
Review].—The Quarterly waited a year and ten months and can 
hardly be said to have ‘‘readly seized”’ the opportunity.’ 

(4) He for a long time refused to alter a line. Shelley never re- 
fused at all. He consented within two days. Peacock’s exaggera- 
tion is most glaring when we realize that Shelley was at Marlow 
and had to communicate with Ollier by post. 

(5) The whole of the alterations . . . literary committee... . He 
contested the proposed alterations step by step, &c.—When these 
statements are compared with Shelley’s own words (quoted 
later), they will appear quite extravagant. Indeed, it is im- 
possible to believe them. 

(6) Always insisting that his poem was spoiled —Much of 
Shelley’s correspondence relating to the poem is extant. No- 
where does he give the slightest indication that his poem was 
spoiled, and if he had felt so keenly that it was, he would not 
have failed to say so. 

This is quite enough to show that on many important points 
Peacock has either misstated facts or has exaggerated them. 
The incontestable refutation of his account, however, is to be 
found in Shelley’s own words. 


® The Shelley Library, p. 76; see also Rossetti’s Memoir of Shelley, p. 76. 
? This copy of Laon and Cythna reached the Quarterly soon after Nov. 25, 
1817; the review appeared in Sept., 1819. 
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On October 13 Laon and Cythna was in the first stages of 
printing; on November 25 it was all printed (except for some 
corrections) and in the hands of Ollier awaiting binding and 
publication. Up to this date there is no indication of trouble. By 
December 3, however, M’Millan, the printer, had objected to 
certain passages, and these objections were passed by Ollier to 
Shelley, who, of course, was all this while at Marlow. On Decem- 
ber 3 Shelley wrote to Ollier®: ‘“That M’ Millan is an obstinate 
old dog and as troublesome as he is impudent; ‘tis a mercy, 
as the old women say, that I got him thro’ the poem at all. Let 
him print the errata, and say at the top if he likes, that it was 
all the Author’s fault, and that he is as immaculate as the 
Lamb of God. Only let him do it directly, or if he won’t, let 
someone else.’’ From this and what follows in the letter, it is 
apparent that Ollier had made no personal objections and had 
not hinted at a refusal to publish. 

But Ollier was reading the poem and listening to M’ Millan, 
and on December 11 Shelley received the letter in which he 
positively refused to publish unless the poem were revised. 
Shelley replied immediately with a lengthy and nobly passionate 
appeal to Ollier.® “But now it is first published,” he says, ‘‘and 
then the publisher, as if the author had deceived him as to the 
contents of the work—and as if the inevitable consequences of 
its publication would be ignominy and punishment—and as if 
none should dare to touch it or look at it—retracts, at a period 
when nothing but the most extraordinary and unforeseen cir- 
cumstances can justify the retraction. I beseech you to recon- 
sider the matter.” 

From this letter it is quite clear that Ollier’s refusal was a 
surprise, and that he had said nothing to indicate the extent 
of the revision which he demanded. He seems to have dwelt 
mostly on the effect the poem would have on his trade and on 
the danger of legal prosecution. Shelley does not even mention 
alterations. It is quite as clear that Shelley thought the whole 
poem would have to be rewritten and the whole printed again. 
In his enthusiasm he had had 750 copies printed,’ and naturally 
he was not willing to ruin the poem which he had composed with 

* Ingpen, Letters of Shelley, 1914, 1, 563. 

® Tbid., 1, 569-572. 

10 The Shelley Library, p. 79. 
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“heart and soul” and to incur this additional expense, which he 
could not afford. Moreover, he knew that Ollier’s refusal to 
proceed with it after he gone so far, if known, would damn his 
poem with public and publishers alike before it had a chance of 
being read. He felt, too, that “the fruit of reputation . . . within 
my reach” was about to be snatched from him by Ollier. As he 
always was, Shelley was eager for his poem to appear as soon as 
possible, and revision and reprinting meant months of delay. 
These were his thoughts and feelings when he answered Ollier 
on December 11. 

Ollier replied at once, and with hardly a moment’s delay 
Shelley wrote to him (December 13)": 


The contents of your letter this morning certainly alters the question. No one 
is to be blamed, however heavy and unexpected is my disappointment. It is of 
the greatest importance that we should meet immediately. . . . I need not say 
that I should be happy to see you if you could contrive to spend a few days 
with us. 


There is a tremendous difference in tone between this and his 
letter of the eleventh. Shelley had seen something in an entirely 
new light; no one was to be blamed at all, not even Ollier. He 
consented to the alterations, and wished to make them “im- 
mediately.” His disappointment was “‘heavy” (and, it should 
be noted, “unexpected’’), but not so much because of the al- 
terations as because of the necessary delay of publication and the 
additional trouble and expense. 

What had Ollier written sufficient to produce this complete 
reversal in Shelley’s attitude, and to reduce his objections to a 
negative quantity? Without question he must have made at 
least three points: (1) that the necessary changes were rela- 
tively few and simple; (2) that the printed copies could all be 
used with only a small number of substitute sheets; (3) that, in 
the present state of social morality, the favorable treatment of 
incest would utterly destroy any possible good the poem might 
otherwise do, and would wreck Shelley’s chances for fame, and 
furthermore, that all Shelley’s friends were of the same opinion. 
These statements were all true, and when Shelley understood 
them (as he did instantly), all his resistance vanished; he as- 
sented at once, even cheerfully. He deeply regretted the delay 


1 Ingpen, Letters of Shelley, 1, 575. 
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of publication, but seemed to think the concessions to public 
prejudice would have no vital effect on the important message 
which the poem was meant to convey. 

That this interpretation is correct is proved by Shelley’s 

letter to Thomas Moore on December 16, three days after he 
had given his consent. Here he gives an “account of my mo- 
tives” for altering the poem. He tells Moore”: 
The present edition of Laon and Cythna is to be suppressed, and it will be re- 
published in about a fortnight under the title of The Revolt of Islam, with some 
alterations which consist in little else than the substitution of the words friend 
or lover for that of brother and sister.“ The truth is, that the seclusion of my 
habits has confined me so much within the circle of my own thoughts, that I 
have formed to myself a very different measure of approbation or disapproba- 
tion for actions than that which is in use among mankind; and the result of 
peculiarity, contrary to my intention, revolts and shocks many who might be 
inclined to sympathise with me in my general views.—As soon as I discovered 
that this effect was produced by the circumstance alluded to, J hastened to can- 
cel ii—not from any personal feeling of terror, or repentance, but from the sin- 
cere desire of doing all the good and conferring all the pleasure which might 
flow from so obscure a person as myself. I don’t know why I trouble you with 
these words, but your kind approbation of the opening of the Poem has em- 
boldened me to believe that this account of my motives might interest you. 


A simpler, clearer explanation of his attitude towards the 
revision of Laon and Cythna could not be written. Shelley states 
positively that he not only consented to the changes but was 
eager to make them. His letter was written on the very day on 
which the alterations were completed," and if he ever gave vent 
to a cry of anguish, we should expect to hear at least its echo 
immediately after he had gone through the ordeal of altering. 
But his letter is calm, and expresses complete satisfaction with 
what had just taken place. In the face of this, was not Peacock 
grossly exaggerating when he wrote that Shelley “‘contested the 
proposed alterations step by step: in the end, sometimes adopt- 
ing, more frequently modifying, never originating, and always 
insisting that his poem was spoiled’”’? 

13 Tbid., 11, 576. All italics below sister are mine. 

3 Shelley is not telling the whole truth here. Of the forty-three passages 
altered, only eight were of the brother-sister sort, while thirty-four involved 
God and religion, and one was technical (‘‘might”’ for “did’’). 

4 “Mary states in her journal that Ollier came down to Marlow on Sunday, 
Dec. 14; on Dec. 15 the alterations were made in the poem, and finished on the 


following day, when Ollier returned to London.”—Ingpen, Leélers of Shelley, 
m1, 575. 
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We must, and should, accept Shelley’s own statement of his 
attitude towards the revision of Laon and Cythna: ‘“‘As soon as I 
discovered that this effect was produced by the circumstance 
alluded to, I hastened to cancel it—not from any personal feel- 
ing of terror, or repentance, but from a sincere desire of doing 
all the good and conferring all the pleasure which might flow 
from so obscure a person as myself.” 

FRED L. JONES 


Mercer University 
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ENGLISH INFLUENCES IN FREDRIKA BREMER 
(Concluded from Vol. XXXI, No. 1, pp. 92 ff.) 
Ill 


Any intelligent analysis of Fredrika Bremer’s art must post- 
ulate the paradox that she was not an artist, by which one 
means, of course, that she was not primarily an artist. It is not 
without significance that her first little volume of Teckningar 
was written for the purpose of social amelioration, not merely 
to satisfy an inner urge to create; she needed funds to carry out 
certain humanitarian efforts on her father’s estate, and she 
wrote in order to get a small capital to realize these plans. Her 
early, rather unexpected, literary success led to more ambitious 
efforts in the narrative art, led in fact, quite inevitably, to a new 
emphasis upon the more purely aesthetic aspects of fiction; but 
in all of these efforts, with the exception of Grannarna, the di- 
dactic element is always primary. Her art being at all times 
secondary to her moral purpose, and this moral purpose being so 
deeply an expression of her own essential personality, it would 
seem to follow that her art would be correspondingly little in- 
fluenced by the aesthetics of fiction as developed in the hands of 
the great masters of the novel before her time. The fact is that 
Miss Bremer never seriously developed an aesthetics, except in 
the most general sense of the term, either with reference to her 
own work or that of others. Her voluminous correspondence re- 
veals that she was seldom preoccupied with the more purely 
aesthetic aspects of the authors that she read. An author’s 
handling of plot, his management of characterization, his use of 
scene, his style seldom interested Miss Bremer. A letter from 
1834, in which she is discussing Goethe and Scott, provides a 
thoroughly typical reaction. Her discussion of Goethe involves 
an examination of the character of Mephistofeles, whom she 
contrasts with Byron’s Cain, but it is to be noted that the im- 
plications of her critical examination are for the most part 
ethical rather than aesthetic.' And likewise with Scott. 
Walter Scott! Min goda B. hvad jag alskar honom. Hvilken renhet i sedlighet 


hvilken consequens i karakterer. Man blir battre af att betrackta hans hjeltar 
och isynnerhet hjeltinnor, man férilskas i den dygd som star s4 skén fram, man 


1 Cf. my article in The Journal of English and Germanic Philology, xxx1, 
103-104, 
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vill iga den. Lisande Walter-scott kanner jag klart att den rigtning roman och 
Theaterlitteraturen i flera lander tagit till det otacka och ohyggliga, verkligen 
ir skadlig. Bekantskap med det liga och grymma i fantasie och tanke verkar 
férnedrande, det ar en du-sk4l med Satan. Man vinjer sig vid—hvad den rena 
aldrig borde se och tinka utan afsky. Renhet! det ir ej blott ett ord det ar en 
skénhet en Englaskénhet,—huru ljuflig i sin clairvoyence bredvid det skarp- 
sinningaste sofisteri. Detta kan gA intill lasten betrakta anatomisera den och 
siiga: det ir ej ondt! Men det rena hjertat vinder sig bort och afskyr och 


forkastar... 2 


In the closing paragraph of this letter she applies this moral con- 
ception of art to her own efforts in literature. Art as such, it is 
clear, interests her little, whilst art as a moral agent is to her 
all. Almost invariably this moral emphasis is the deciding cri- 
terion in her judgment of other literary figures. “‘Fielding,”’ she 
says, “ir mig en lefvande killa af meniskokinnedom och 
praktisk philosophi den roar, fértjuser, upplyser och riktar 
mig.’’* Of Harriet Martineau’s Tales: ‘““Hvilka Meniskor, hvil- 
ken ren och enkel dygd, hvilka lefvande taflor af lifvet fram- 
stiller ej hon!’’ And, in the next breath, less favorably, of Bul- 
wer-Lytton: “Bulwer sedan! om honom vore langt att orda, 
om hans djupa kinslighet, hans rika fantasie, hans herrliga 
sprak, och hans klena philosophi bevisad bist i hans philoso- 
phiska hjeltar som alltid aro grubblande tviflare och Mskor 
utan Grundsatser.’* Even Goethe does not escape her moral 
judgment. “‘...Hvad jag innerligen glider mig éfver Faust 
hvad jag skall lisa den med heishunger! Géthe lar jag dagligen 
battre kinna och beundra—hans reflexioner aro mig ljusstralar 
dem jag ej kan tréttna att sola mig uti. Men hans moral synes 
mig ofta bra omoralisk. . . .” 

It cannot be too strongly insisted upon that this moral bias 
in Miss Bremer’s conception of art is primarily a direct expres- 
sion of her own inner nature. As she applied it in her criticism 
of the art of others, so she insisted upon it in her own art. Her 
novels, in consequence, are to be looked upon primarily as the 
spontaneous expression of her own feelings; as such they are 
really lyric sketches, at points pure lyric effusions, rather than 
novels in the ordinary sense of the word. She writes on one oc- 
casion, with reference to the second part of the original volume 


of Teckningar, that it 


2 Brev, 1, 304-305. * Brev, 1, 150-151. * Brev, 1, 274. 
5 Brev, 1, 301. Cf. also Brev, 1, 255-256. 
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... Skrefs... att genom sjilfva det skrifna verka valgérande, att sjalf dari 
verka som hjilpmedel. Jag var dA mycket olycklig, och, ehuru sjalf otréstad, 
férsékte jag att trista. Den ensamma, Tréstarinnan iro uttryck af mina bittraste 
och ljufvaste stunder under flera Ars férlopp. Tdrar ha vattnat bladen.® 


The statement, with slight modification, might be applied to all 
of Miss Bremer’s work. It would seem to follow from this that 
her development as an artist must proceed largely from native 
forces within her and correspondingly less through influences 
from without. Miss Bremer herself, with an insight ngt always 
given to authorship when examining itself, recognizes this in a 
letter from 1835 to Peter Wieselgren. In this letter she advises 
against a biographical sketch of herself that Wieselgren had 
apparently proposed. 


Skall hon [Fredrika Bremer herself] nédvandigt sittas i Lexicon, s4 siig al- 
lenast: “hon har skrifvit Teckningar ur hvardagslifvet. Hon strifvar—ifven hon 
—allvarligt att bli en liten qvist i det sanna vintriidet.” 

Historien om férfattarinnans utveckling ir historien om hennes hjerta. 
Den hvilar tyst der—tills vidare. Bicker ha gjort féga.’ 


“The history of the author’s development is the history of her 
heart... . Books have done little.” The student of Miss Bremer’s 
novels is impressed by the adequacy of this judgment, a judg- 
ment, moreover, that applies as much to her development after 
1835 as it did to that before. 

She is not, however, completely the free agent in her art; 
her novels bear at points the marks of her reading, though these 
marks are for the most part superficial and incidental. The 
point at which she follows most closely traditional develop- 
ments in the fictional art of her predecessors, as we have seen in 
a previous article,® is in her not so occasional inadvertencies, 
especially in her early novels, into the faults of romantic fiction. 
Inadvertencies, they must be called, because she is always half- 
conscious of their potential excesses even when she employs 
them, and her ultimate development in the art of fiction reveals 
her receding farther and farther from their seductive snares 
until in the Tendenzroman of her late years she rejects them 
entirely and writes realistic novels of purpose. Already in 1835 


* Adlersparre-Leijonhufvud, Fredrika Bremer, 1, 47. 
7 Brev, 1, 349. 
® Cf. The Journal of English and Germanic Philology, xxx1, 92 ff. 
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she writes to Béklin in the midst of her struggles with the ill- 
fated Nina: 

... Hvad jag tydligt kinner dr att det romantiska gir allt langre ifran mig. 
Det synes mig ofta s4 onéddigt, si lappri. Nagot innom mig fragar: Hvad gir det 
fér godt? Hvilken olycka afhjelper det? Skrifva bicker fér att bota jispsjuka 
har jag ej lust till nu mer. A andra sidan (som Grubbe siiger) kanner jag vil att 
jag med allt fér odfvad och svag hand behandlar det spekulativa. Na! denna lilla 
bok m4 gi—sen skall jag betiinka mig, och kanske efter en tid begynna p4 en ny 
viig och med mera klarhet. Hvad jag vill utritta—det vet jag nog—men medlen 
famlar jag efter.* 


Her quarrel with the romantic is clear. ““Hvad gir det fir godt. 
Hvilken olycka afhjelper det.’’ Yet Nina (1835), serious though its 
argument be, is structurally a weird piece of romantic patch- 
work; and even Grannarna (1837), certainly fresh and original 
in its main conception, does not avoid some of the most obvious 
machinery of the romantic. However, in Hemmet (1839) and 
Syskonlif (1848) she frees herself almost completely from the 
trailing garments of romance and develops a form of realism 
that forebodes Hertha (1856), the ultimate in Tendenz. By 1858 
she goes even a step farther in her reaction against the romantic; 
now not only the so-called “‘machinery of romance’’—its stylis- 
tic tricks, its extravagance of episode, its mystery, its color, and 
its atmosphere—must go by the board, but even its central 
theme, youthful love, must be sacrificed. 

Jag ar trétt At den gamla visan om ilskares suckar, férhoppningar, qval, 
gnabb, férsoning, fértjusning, och lycksalighet, eller fértvifilan; trétt att sjalv 
skriva om den, som om lifvets roman icke hade nagon skénare, nagot hégre! 

Visst ir hon skén, isitt mystiska djup, karlekens stralande passionsblomma, 
nar hon, likt ett under, slar ut uti menskliga hjertan, och lockar den att pA jor- 
den upprepa Adams och Evas korta paradisiska roman. Men den har fatt mera 
glans och mera ros an den fértjenar. Dess hégsta liv ricker blott nagra timmar 
af lifvet, pA sin héjd nagra solhvarf. I de flesta manniskors lif spelar den icke en 
hufvudrol, och hvad som ytterst bestimmer dfver deras vil eller ve kommer 
aldrig ensamt af den. Vi m4ste darfér se till djupare, mer ursprungliga kallor.'° 


The early reading in romantic fiction had left its mark, but 
Fredrika Bremer’s native buoyancy of spirit, her optimism, her 
sense of humor, and, most important, her realistic practical- 
mindedness gradually weaned her from these early, largely per- 
verted tastes, and developed in her hands a technique in fiction 


® Brev, 1, 332. 
10 Fader och Dotter (Stockholm, 1858), Férord. 
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that was essentially her own. The remainder of this paper will 
deal with some of the more important phases of this technique. 
In our discussion of the manner in which the element of pur- 
pose in Miss Bremer’s novels ultimately forced out her earlier 
weakness for the romantic, we have already suggested the 
domain of her subject matter. The actual world in which man 
lives and moves and has his being is to be the primary model 
of the artist. “‘Verkliga lifvet!”’ she blurts out, with characteris- 
tic enthusiasm, on one occasion. “Ja, det ar en rik och originell 
férfattare.”" To her an art disassociated from life is an un- 
thinkable thing. “Jag har aldrig férstatt den motsigelse, som 
skall ligga i verklighet och dikt, och om hvilken manga—afven 
Schiller—tala.”’ It is not, however, in the limited physical sense 
that Miss Bremer uses the word “‘verklighet”’ here; she goes on 
to speak of “‘tingens imnersta verklighet,” which is the peculiar 
province of the artist. 
... Just lifvets, varelsens, tingens innersta verklighet har synts mig vara dikten 
eller poesien, och denna—men huru kunna uttala det ofattliga?—denna har 
synts mig vara en ton, en kraft, en andlig must, nagot evigt, lefvande, lifvande, 
nagot af Gud, nagot, som uppenbarar honom bade i oss och utom oss. Ack! det 
ir vid sidana méten, som skaldens harpa ofrivilligt klingar, som Erosbilden 
fédes i konstnirens gladjedruckna brést, som 4fven Paulus-kraften férstummas, 
men fér att panyttfédas férherrligad, ty han har skddat in i Gudomsviisendet. 
Konstniren uppfinner da ej, han blott uppfattar i en viss gestalt det evigt lef- 
vande. “Ingifvelse” kallas ju lifvet i dess hégsta momenter. I dessa fédes Gud- 
abilden; den dr ingifven, medfédd. 
In this conception of art, which employs reality as the point of 
departure, but in which the imaginative function is penetrative 
and interpretative, yielding in its creative moments the inner 
significance of outward reality, Miss Bremer comes very close 
to the philosophy of art and the imagination as developed in 
England in the hands of Wordsworth and Coleridge, Leigh Hunt 
and Shelley. This philosophy of art had its beginnings in modern 
criticism in the renaissance critics in England and on the Con- 
tinent, and its ultimate sources are to be found in the Platonic 
tradition. Miss Bremer’s constant emphasis on moral values 
leads her, of course, to look upon the final end of art as idealistic. 
Art should function, she insists, to lift man, to show him the 
inner beauty and harmony of outward reality. 


1 Cf. a MS entitled “Romanen och romanerna” in Kungliga Biblioteket, 
Stockholm, Ur. Ep. B12. 
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Konstnirens sirskilta uppgifter: att troget Atergifva verkligheten i sin hvar- 
dagsdriigt, att uppenbara den i dess idealiska gestalt, att afbilda dess delar, att 
af manga delar gira helheter, hafva ofta varit imne fir mina half-tankar. Det 
har synts mig att intet konstverk kan i dess hégsta mening vara skint om icke 
den skéna formen uppbires af en evig gudomlig sanning. D4 skall Miltons 
‘Paradise Lost’ sti hégre in Byrons alla verk, La Madonna di San Sisto vara 
mer iin Laocoons grupp, Fogelbergs Oden—uttrycket af kraft och vishet— 
mer in Hogarths karrikatyrer. Jag ville hafva fér det skéna, likasom fér det 
goda, en Jakobsstege med en miingd trappsteg frin jorden upp till himlen; men 
de ligsta skulle ock prisas sisom de hégsta hyllas, Att virdera allt, njuta af 
allt, géra rittvisa at allt, deri ser jag hégsta sillhet och en afundsviird férmaga." 


These views on the idealizing function of art are very sir."‘ar, 
though less succinctly expressed, to those offered some y ars 
later by George Sand in her Preface to La Mare au Diable. 
Though Miss Bremer turns to Avardagslifvet as her peculiar 
province in dealing with actual life, she seldom deals with 
“humble folk,” in the sense of the poor of this world. Her own 
life, having been lived almost exclusively among the upper 
middle-class of society, she recognized that her knowledge of the 
life of the humbler classes, despite her unbounded sympathy for 
them, is hardly sufficient to enable her to give a true picture of 
their state. “Jag kan ej skildra folkscener,”’ she writes at one 
time, ‘“‘emedan jag icke sett sidana.’’* She turns, therefore, to 
her own social class as the basis for her novels, and the aspect of 
this class that is the especial object of her attention is its life 
in the home. All of her novels are novels of life in the home; they 
not only centre on the home, nearly all of their action takes 
place within its actual physical confines. Even Nina, the most 
romantic of all her tales, one which is constantly flirting with 
the romantic’s notorious weakness for the exotic and the erotic, 
finds its ultimate centre in the home; and as for the others all 
one needs to do is recall their titles, Presidentens Déttrar, Gran- 
narna, Hemmet, Syskonlif, in order to see how completely they 
are engaged with the life within the home. This emphasis upon 
life within the home, primarily familjelifvet, led Miss Bremer to 
neglect the romantic love theme so characteristic of the average 
novel. That she did so quite consciously and with no regrets is 
clear from a letter of 1838 to Béklin. She is discussing Hemmet. 


12 Bren, 1, 339. 
4% Adlersparre-Leijonhufvud, Fredrika Bremer, 1, 207. 
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..» Jag har ocks& énskat lata se hvad ritt vdrdade férhdllanden emellan 
férildrar och barn och emellan syskon kunna vara fér hjertat och lifvet. Derfére 
air kirleken (i vanlig bemirkelse) har hallen i bakgrunden (jag misskdnner ej 
denna jordens herrliga blomma, men den dr mer dn tillrickligt prisad allaredan) 
och vinskapens lif deremot framhdllet. Déttrar i hemmet bli fullbordade och 
lyckliga Meniskor utan att gifta sig... . Jag har ej annu skrifvit nagot under 
s4 fullt medvetande af m4l och medel, och likval fruktar jag—fruktar att ej 
gora full rittvisa At det s4 rika imnet, fruktar att sjelfva de lugnade kinslor 
som nu lata mig ratt virdera hemmet och vinskapen, skola matta fargerna pA 
min tafla.™ 


The most characteristic strain in Fredrika Bremer’s genius 
is its basic human spontaneity, which finds aesthetic outlet in 
a variety of manners, now in a certain lyric effusiveness of style, 
then in a refreshing vein of humor or satire, and again in an 
ingratiating immediate directness of characterization. This 
basic spontaneity is the source also, however, of our author’s 
most obvious fault as an artist, her constant weakness in the 
matter of structure. Her novels, especially the early ones, are 
very loose in construction; in fact they can hardly be said to 
have construction in the strict sense of the term. Critics who 
seek to explain this defect alone on the basis of her undisciplined 
early training are only partially right. A more important source, 
it seems to me, is to be found in Miss Bremer’s own essential 
temperament, a temperament too often naively spontaneous, 
constantly impatient with any of the severer intellectual dis- 
ciplines. We recall, for example, that in her study of German 
philosophy she preferred the romantic mazes of Schelling to the 
sternly disciplined thought of Hegel. She was temperamentally 
just as impatient with the severe demands of perfect construc- 
tion in a work of art, though she recognized, at times, that this 
attitude, in her capacity as an artist, was not a commendable 
one. 

In her earliest years as an author she is conscious of this 
failure to construct her stories with care. ““Du vet,” she writes to 
her sister, Agathe, in 1828, ‘‘att allt hvad jag skrifver ir hast- 
verk och dessa hastverks férfirdigande grundar sig pa min 
lycksaliga okunnighet om reglor och ordning, som likvial iro sa 
nédvindiga om man vill skapa nagot éfver medelmattan.”™ In 
the years that followed she sought to deepen her knowledge 


4 Breo, 1, 507. 15 Brev, 1, 78. 
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and strengthen her art by means of extensive philosophical, 
religious, and historical studies. The immediate effect of these 
studies on her art, however, is to tend to dislocate rather than 
to harmonize, to confuse rather than to unify. She herself recog- 
nizes this in a letter from 1834. 


Jag ser pa lifvet och séker fatta det djupare, concretare, bestimdare och mer 
mAngfaldigt. Det dr ej litt fér mig, mangfalden vill sénderfalla, det djupare vill 
isolera sig. Denna lefvande gruppering, der genom kontraster och harmonie alt 
bidrar att upphéja och férklara sig inbérdes ondt och godt, individualitet och 
idealitet;—med ett ord konsten, formen, composition!—o min goda B. det ar 
ett qval jag stundom kinner vid att se mig s4 langt langt frin hvad som gir 
konstniren. Lifvet ser jag rikt, men jag kan ej sammanfoira dess stralar. Det ar 
s4 lappverk hvad jag gor, sA pot-pourri-missigt, s4 litet likt en Symfoni af 
Haydn eller Mozart. Férr ledde mig instinkten, det var bittre da tror jag—fast 
nej! Dess makt hade slocknat med min ungdomseld—och jag hade da statt 
éde. Det férestar mig att kunna stiga dfver triskeln vid hvilken jag nu star, om 
jag skall kunna bli nagot verkligt, sjelfbestaende, och icke blott hindelsevis. 
Jag bérjar ana djupare killor, jag skymtar konstens innifran bildande makt— 
ack ‘mig térstar!’ Min goda vin skall jag nagonsin bli mer skall jag kunna stiga 
éfver denna tréskel, och skapa af fri och medvetande ande utan att férlora 
inspirationen af min okunnighetstid? Skall jag bli half och fragmentarisk hir, 
som i s4 mycket annat. Jag har alldrig férr s4 kinnt detta qval, denna tvekan, 
detta begir till klarhet med mig sjelf, detta behof af fullkomnande. Jag ar s4 
missnéjd med allt allt hvad jag hittills gjort, innu mer med hvad jag gér. Det 
ar ej bra... .¥ 


“Tt is not good.” She is doubtless referring to Nina, the com- 
position of which she was struggling wearily with at the time. 
A bit more than a year later, however, she is ready with a half- 
defense of Nina when a friend has written criticizing its con- 
struction. ‘‘Dock—kom ihag goda Herr L!—jag skrifver teck- 
ningar; man bdr ej fordra af dessa hvad den fullindade romanen 
skall gifva.’”'” Here is a new note. She is no longer bordering on 
the abjectly apologetic; she has found, rather, a partial justifi- 
cation for the lack of construction in her tales—it is sketches 
that she writes, rather than novels, and the sketch need not 
satisfy the severe demands on construction characteristic of 
the novel. And this note, though new, is not temporary, the 
desperate defense of one ill-fated novel; she returns to it several 
times later, notably in the Efterord to the tale Strid och Frid. 


Vanlige lasare! Nar du hunnit till ett lyckligt slut med féreg4ende strider, 
drémmer du kanske icke om att annu en torde Aterstaé emellan—dig och—mig! 


% Brev, 1, 320. 17 Brev, 1, 369. 
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Men det hander ofelbart, om du, sAsom ofta hitintills, vill kalla roman, hvad jag 
kallar teckningar, och hvilka icke géra ansprak p4 romanens stringa samman- 
hang och utveckling, ehuru de visserligen anda kunna hinga ihop. Vill du dere- 
mot betrakta dem—t. ex. som grisstrin eller blommor pa en dngs-tufva, i 
vinden vaggande pa skilda stjelkar, men som dga sin rot i samma jord och 
utveckla sig i ljuset af en gemensam sol, se! da sluta vi frid, och énskar blott att 
de ma hviska till ditt hjerta nagot vainligt ord, om den ljuspunkt, som kan 
finnas i hvarje tillstand, hvarje droppa af tillvarelsen, om den var, som fér ddla 
sjilar férr eller sednare utvecklar sig ur vinterliga béljen.” 


This looseness of construction characteristic of Miss Bremer’s 
art quite inevitably allows for a variety of technical method 
quite unthinkable in the more rigidly constructed novel. A lack 
of plot in the strict sense is very noticeable. Instead of concen- 
trating on the development of one clearly defined intrigue, with 
everything else strictly subordinated to it, she often, to the 
general confusion of the reader, seeks to develop several simul- 
taneously, with much consequent overlapping. At times she 
even wilfully drops one unfinished intrigue or episode and takes 
up another, the reader meantime being quite at his wit’s end 
as to why. A typical example of such wilfulness is to be found in 
Nina, when she turns from her observations on “Verlds-lif,” in 
the chapter by that name, to a characterization of Greta. 

Och nu min dlskade lisare, tinker du vil att jag skall fora dig fram i min his- 
toria, sisom man pa en val grusad landsvig far rakt fram till herrgdrden, der 
man intager sin goda miltid? alldeles icke! Kringstrykandets ande har nu en 
gang fatt makt med mig, och vi fara nyo af i en episod; sedan . . . ja! huru vet 
jag nu hvad som kommer sedan! félje mig hvem som vill! Jag vinder mig till 
fréken Greta.!® 


Overdevelopment of relatively unimportant individual episodes 
is another inevitable fault of Miss Bremer’s method. The Don 
Juan episode and that concerning Nybyggaren in Nina, cer- 
tainly of incidental significance structurally considered in the 
novel, become the occasion for utterly disproportionate treat- 
ment. The Angelika episodes in the early pages of the same novel 
might to advantage have been omitted altogether. The pot- 
pourri effect becomes even more pronounced when one notices 
the variety of narrative method employed by our author. In a 
single novel, Hemmet, Miss Bremer employs the direct narrative 


18 Strid och Frid (Stockholm, 1840). 
19 Nina (Stockholm, 1835), p. 80. 
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method, the character sketch, in the essay sense of the term, the 
dialogue in the strictly dramatic manner (in one case she re- 
sorts to a dramatic sketch in five scenes!), the letter form so 
characteristic of the eighteenth century novel, and the author’s 
aside or “chat with the reader.” The narrative methods that she 
employs with the greatest success are undoubtedly the letter 
form (Grannarna is a real triumph in this manner) and the aside 
to the reader. These lend themselves, of course, with unique 
facility to the basic spontaneity of Miss Bremer’s genius. The 
asides, it must be said, are of unequal quality. Those in which 
philosophical and religious speculation are the immediate ob- 
ject of the author’s concern are almost without exception a dead 
weight on the narrative movement. This is one of the chief 
reasons for the failure of Nina. Those, however, in which the 
aside is composed of a direct reaction, usually humorous or 
satiric, to an immediate narrative situation are often happy in 
conception and refreshing in execution. The mock heroic apos- 
trophe to matmédrar at the beginning of the chapter in Hemmet 
entitled “Den improviserade middagen”’ is illustrative. The 
chapter recounts, in a rather playful manner, the unfortunate 
details of a dinner which the dutiful Fru Elise Frank must needs 
prepare in honor of a former feminine admirer of her good 


husband. 


I matmédrar, som veten hvad s#ek vill siiga, som kinnen de svarigheter, som 
stundom hopa sig, sirdeles vid improviserade middagar, som veten, att oaktadt 
all vettets och viljans inspiration—inspiration fordras till all improvisation— 
man dock ej férmér inspirera kycklingar eller hjerpar att komma flygandes fér 
att fylla det vigtiga fatet fére bakelsen; I matmédrar, som i mat-tankar och 
Angest tillbringat mangen lang férmiddag, utan att vaga bedja var Herre om 
hjelp, ehuru stindigt frestade att géra det, I skolen deltaga fér Elises néd, da 
hon dagen fér den vigtiga middagen sAg klockan nalkas tolf och annu ej hunnit 
improvisera nagon stek. Man kunde anmirka, att en improviserad middag 
kunde gf fér sig utan stek. Vi medgifva det i allmanhet, men neka dertill for 
denna middag, hvars anordning vi, till bestyrkande hiraf, latt kunde anféra, 
om vi ej smickrade oss att bli trodda p4 vara ord. Dessutom var lagmannen en 
gifven alskare af stek och af kéttmat dfverhufvud, hvilket an bittre forklarar 
Elises ledsamma belagenhet. Till raga p4 den hade hon just denna dag mycket 
ondt om folk, och lagmannen hade i egna drender skickat bort betjenten, som 
vid utomordentliga tillfallen alltid var Elises basta hjelpreda. Kokerskan var 
denna dag fértvifladt konfus; barnen voro i jasning; Eva och Leonore hade 
grilat, Petrea hade klippt ett hal p4 sin nya kladning. Henrik slog sénder en 
karafin och sex glas, lillan skrek och grit for ingenting. Och klockan gick pa tolf 
och ingen stek ville komma. Elise var nara p4 oppgifven at steken, kokerskan, 
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middagen, barnen och hela verlden, d4 en dérr Sppnades, ett bjert och gladt 
<Xédmjukaste tjenarinna!>>|jéd derifran, och hofmarskalkinnan—en himmelens 
engel syntes hon Elise—stod i rummet med sin mest stralande, vanliga min och 
tog upp ur en ofantlig pirat en kyckling efter den andra, som hon lade upp pa 
ett bord, i det hon med blicken p4 Elise gjorde en liten nigning fér hvar och en. 
Derefter skrattade hon hjertligen.”° 


These lines, the apostrophe to matmédrar leading easily into the 
dinner episode proper, set the tone for the ensuing dinner, which, 
despite Elise’s best efforts to make successful, was just short of 
a complete failure. The vigor and spirit of many of Miss Bremer’s 
asides to the reader, it might be noted, are rather reminiscent 
of Fielding, and it is not at all improbable that she became fully 
aware of their possibilities only after her reading in the genial 
English master of the art.”* She handles them, however, with a 
feminine geniality all her own, though occasionally they tend to 
deteriorate into the naive, almost sophomoric. She lacked the 
complete sophistication of her English predecessor. 

Nowhere, perhaps, is Fredrika Bremer’s originality more 
apparent than in her handling of character. A few of her char- 
acters, such as Bruno and Hagar in Grannarna and Sara in 
Hemmet, are obviously inspired rather directly through some of 
the Sturm und Drang literature in Germany and the general 
Byronic tradition of a somewhat later date on the Continent; 
but with the exception of Bruno these are distinctly minor 
figures in the novels mentioned, and in no case are they es- 
pecially convincing. Her triumphs of characterization, on the 
other hand, Fransiska and Ma chére mére in Grannarna, Edla 
in Presidentens Déttrar and Nina, Fréken Greta in Nina, Petrea 
in Hemmet, and General Herkules in Syskonlif, are, with certain 
reservations in regard to the last, thoroughly original in both 
conception and execution. General Herkules, as I have noted 
elsewhere, is certainly to be considered as a Scandinavian 
modification of Uncle Toby and Commodore Trunnion. Miss 
Bremer, however, has used these English worthies of comic 
characterization merely as the starting point of her Wolmar 


20 Hemmet (Stockholm, 1839), Férsta afdelningen, pp. 91-92. For other ex- 
amples of the aside to the reader cf. Famillen H (Stockholm, 1841, 4: de 
uppl.), Sednare afdelningen, pp. 121-22, 201-7; Strid och Frid (Stockholm, 
1840), p. 10; and Nina (Stockholm, 1841, 4: de uppl.), pp. 258-59. 

21 Cf. Brev, 1, 150-151. 
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Otto Herkules—en prakigestalt af gammalt skrot och korn! In al- 
most all essential respects she has created in him—with his 
enthusiasms for store kung Karl, thorshammaren, and his thun- 
dering “D n annamma!’’—one of the first full-length por- 
traits in Swedish literature of what the Swede fondly refers to 
as en gammal original. Utterly captivating is the comic char- 
acterization in such a passage as this. 


Och Géthilda kastade smekande sina armar om generalens hals. Han 
sade: 

“NA, hvad dr det dA, mitt lilla trollsmér? Fan besitta, om jag. . . .” 

“Jo, morbror lilla, det ar att lagga bortatt svirja sA fasligt mycket, och att 
kalla pd den onde i hvar handvandning. Det later sdilla, och. . . . Vill icke mor- 
bror lofva sin lilla Gétha det?”’. . . 

“Det skulle jag férbannadt gerna, mitt lilla hjerta,” svarade generalen 
godmodigt, “bara jag kunde halla det. Men ta mig fan om jag det kan! Gamla 
vanor sitta i, ser du. Och sedan—tycker jag att det later riitt bra, jag. Om jag 
nu siger, till exempel: mina lilla Géthilda ar en beskedlig flicka!—hvad later det? 
Jo, just som vattsoppa smakar, férbannadt pjaskigt och platt. Men siiger jag: 
‘Min lilla Géthilda ir en tusan djefla s rar flicka!’ det later, det smakar nagot, 
det! Det ar pepparrot i det . . . sitter ruter i saken! Sag, tycker du inte sjelf 
att det later bra?” 

“Jo visst” . . . stammade Géthilda, leende och rodnande, och litet oense 
med sig sjelf; “men... men”... 

“Ja, ser du det, min flicka lilla!” afbrét generalen skrattande; “‘jo jo, du 

hér till min slagt, du. Men jag kan val tro att du blifvit ridd, att fan och hans 
folk skulle en vacker dag med hull och hdr annamma den, som ropar p4 dem. 
Men var inte riidd fér det, min flicka. Den dir saken har jag langesedan stillt i 
ordning med var Herre. Han vet lika val som jag, att det ir bara munvider; 
och tro mig du, han bryr sig icke derom, icke mer in jag bryr mig om nagra 
pepparkorn i kAl’n. Och du far val tala dem da med, mitt lilla flugben.””* 
If one needs any further evidence of the rich heart that beat 
under this brusque exterior one should but read, a bit earlier 
in the novel, the letter of “fréken Island” to her “Alskade 
Maestro!” 

In any general examination of the characterization in Miss 
Bremer’s novels two things might to advantage be taken into 
account, first, the sources of her characterization, and secondly, 
the method she employs in developing it. When one begins to 
investigate sources one is impressed by the number of her char- 
acters that have their starting point in the author’s own ex- 
perience of life. Students of fiction are aware of the great im- 
portance that is to be attached to the autobiographical element 





* Syskonlif (Stockholm, 1848), Férra afdelningen, pp. 77-78. 
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in the novel. Even in the most consciously objective of novelists, 
such as Flaubert, the close student finds innumerable traces of 
the autobiographical. Emma Bovary, in one sense merely the 
romantic puppet of the coldly calculating author, is in another 
very real sense Flaubert himself. If this is true of those who 
pride themselves on their objective method in fiction, it is, of 
course, infinitely more true of the less restrained and scientific 
practitioners in the art of fiction. The student of English fiction 
instantly thinks of Dickens as the example par excellence of this 
latter type. The student of Swedish fiction can hardly avoid 
drawing the same conclusion with regard to Fredrika Bremer. 
The native ebullience and intensity of her own temperament led 
her quite naturally in upon herself as she sought to depict char- 
acter. As a consequence every stage of development in her own 
experience of life finds its reflection in the pages of her novels. 
Pullorna in Presidentens Déttrar is clearly reminiscence from her 
own early childhood.** Petrea in Hemmet is replete with remi- 
niscence from her girlhood and early womanhood. Elisabet in 
Familjen H and Edla in Presidentens Déttrar and Nina are 
representative of some of the less fortunate aspects of Fredrika 
Bremer’s experience of life, products of family and social in- 
hibitions, as she began to mature into womanhood. The sinister 
fanaticism of Edla, which brings about the dénouement faial in 
Nina, is hardly that of Frederika Bremer herself, it is true; but 
in all other important respects—in her intense inner nature, in 
the failure of her father to understand that nature, with con- 
sequent paternal restraint resulting in violent, at times morbid, 
psychological repercussions in Edla, and in her final victory over 
this self, realized through a study of books and mankind—she 
provides an almost exact reproduction of Miss Bremer’s own 
saga. Elisabet, a less completely delineated Edla in an earlier 
number of the Teckningar, is admitted by Miss Bremer to be 
autobiographical. “‘Underlig var hela min ungdom,—” she 
writes to Béklin in 1832; “jag hade en bestindig kinsla af att 
hastigt och i nu kunna bli tokig. Ifran 20 till 29 ar utbildade sig 
hos mig det tillstand som till en liten del ar skildradt i Trés- 
tarinnan och en del af Elisabets historia i tredje d. Teck.’™ 





% Cf. Hilma Borelius, ‘“Fredrika Bremer som ung” in Ord och Bild, xxm 
(1913), 178. 
* Brev, 1, 184. 
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Petrea, however, is without question the most completely 
delineated autobiographical character in Miss Bremer’s novels. 
We come upon her for the first time in the early pages of Hem- 
met, 


Hvad skall ddet gira af min Petreas niisa? Den dr fér nirvarande det mark- 
virdigaste af hennes lilla person. Vore icke den sA stor, sA vore hon ett vackert 
barn. Vi hoppas hon skall viixa i den. En liflig liten flicka ar hon, med fallenhet 
snart sagdt fir allt, bade i godt och ondt; nyfiken, orolig, odygdig ir hon dfver 
all héfva, och har en farlig hag till att géra sig bemirkt och vinna intresse. Det 
skapande lifvet hos henne yttrar sig mycket férstérande. God ir hon och ger s4 
gerna som hon lefver. I allehanda upptag férenar hon sig gerna med Henrik och 
Eva, nar dessa i ndder vilja taga emot henne, och nir dessa tre hviska tillsam- 
mans, kan man vara siiker p4, att ndgot spratt ir 4 bane. Det lefver redan sd 
mycken oro i henne, att jag fruktar hon fir en orolig lefnadsdag. Men hon skall 
tidigt f4 lira att viinda sig till Den, som kan vinda oro i ro.** 


Anyone who has thumbed through the pages of her Sjdlvbiog- 
raphiska anteckningar and examined the Adlersparre-Leijon- 
hufvud life realizes how completely the material in this para- 
graph sums up Fredrika Bremer’s character as a girl. And then 
as one follows the fortunes of Petrea down through the pages of 
the novel the autobiographical detail piles up. The episode of 
Petrea and skogsguden Pan, taken directly, Charlotte Bremer re- 
veals, from Fredrika’s own experience as a child, illustrates per- 
fectly the intense imaginative responsiveness of the young girl. 


. .. SkAdespelet i grottan hade gjort ett visst intryck pA alla, bide stora och 
sma af Askddarna, men pA lilla Petreas hjerna verkade det berusande och nistan 
férvirrande. Skogsguden med sina toner, sin halft menskliga, halft djuriska 
gestalt, si gips han var, och s4 mycket dn kandidaten férklarade honom fér 
foster af en oklar fantasi, utan lif och verklighet, var och férblef i hennes fantasi 
ett lefvande visen, lika s4 verkligt som underbart. Hon kunde ej se, ej tainka 
nagot, utom skogsguden; aningen om en ny underbar verld uppgick med ljufva 
rysningar i hennes sjil.™ 


This early imaginative intensity, at first completely chaotic 
and formless, soon began to seek constructive outlets. “Alltid 
var hon sysselsatt med skapelser, antingen musikaliska eller 
arkitektoniska eller poetiska.... Vid tolv Ars Alder skref 
Petrea sin férsta roman.” But alas, Miss Bremer admits, with 
the sympathetic humor so characteristic of her mature remi- 
niscence of childhood fancy, “alla hennes skapelser innehéllo en 


* Hemmet (Stockholm, 1839), Férsta afdelningen, pp. 16-17. 
% Ibid., p. 73. 
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god del af hvad man kallar smérja!’*’ A bit later the auto- 
biographical episode concerning ‘“‘Petreas nisa” is ushered in. 

Den var stor, som ofta ir anmirkt, och ndgot klumpig. Petrea hade stor 
lust att omforma den, sirdeles till de kommande hégtidligheterna. 

“Hvad har du gjort med din nisa? Hvad kommer det At din niisa? Hur ar 
det fatt med din niisa?” voro de fragor, som fran manga hAll métte Petrea, nar 
hon dagen fore afresan kom ned till frukosten. 

Halft skrattande, halft gritande beriittade Petrea om det oskyldiga 
machineri hon under natten begagnat fér att ndgot férindra dess form, och 
hvars verkan hade blifvit en eldréd sadel tviirs éfver nisan samt dess betydliga 
uppsvullnande. 

Modren féretog genast baddningar med hafresoppa. “‘Grat inte, min lilla 
flicka,” sade hon derunder, “din nasa blir bara echaufferad deraf.’’* 


This episode, as well as the detail concerning the ball which 
follows, is based, we know, directly upon Miss Bremer’s child- 
hood experiences. Other autobiographical details follow, as one 
moves down through the pages of the novel, until finally we find 
Petrea in her thirties, with her vindskammare och bécker, ulti- 
mately serene in spirit and satisfied with life after her rather 
stormy and unsettled young womanhood. 

Another direct source of Miss Bremer’s characters is the life 
that is going on about her. From the very outset of her career 
she recognized the importance to her authorship of a study of 
life at first hand. “Da du far se nagra egendomliga figurer, nagra 
originaler,” she writes to Charlotte in January of 1831, “sa 
beskrif dem fér mig. Jag ville begagna dem i mina Teckningar. 
Men var god att for ingen omtala hvarken detta eller hvad jag 
skrifver till dig om mitt férfattarskap. Menniskorna dro van- 
ligen mycket ridda fér att bli beskrifna i bicker. . . .””® One of 
the reasons she gives for her departure from Stockholm in the 
early summer of the same year is that she wishes to gain “en 
lefvande bekantskap med lifvets mangfaldiga gestalter.” It is 
not surprising, therefore, to find that one can trace many of Miss 
Bremer’s characters to more or less definite originals. It would 
not be difficult to demonstrate that Countess Stina Sommar- 
hielm, one of Miss Bremer’s most intimate friends, has pro- 
vided many characteristic traits for both Fréken Greta and 
Countess Dowager Nordstjerna in Nina, and Ma chére mére in 
Grannarna certainly owes even more to Countess Sommar- 


27 [bid., p. 195. %8 Tbid., p. 243. % Brev, 1,128. 
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hielm. Miss Bremer has provided a very interesting note on the 
original of Ma chére mére. 

Ma chére M. dr en composition 4 la Zeuzis. Minst sju fruar ha fatt slappa till 
deras egenheter. Den ena Slurkan, den andra ordspraken, den tredje “trallen” 
o. s. v. men i det hela ir hon representant af var generations far och mormédrar, 
dessa kraftiga fruar som under Adolph Fredriks och Gustaf d. tredjes tid ej voro 
sillsynta innom s4 vil borgarklassen som den hégviilborna; dock nekar jag ej 
att jag i synnerhet haft en person i sigte, och huru manget mirkvirdigt drag, 
huru manget bade lustigt och tragiskt bevis paé den starka personlighetens 
herrskaremakt, trots samhills ordningar, och sillskapskick och convenenser har 
jag ej mast utelemna, endast for att ej alltfértydligt utpeka personer och komma 
in i verklighetens “histoire scandaleuse!’”*° 


As to whether the Countess Sommarhielm is the “en person i 
sigte” referred to in this passage, though an interesting prob- 
lem, is not of great significance here;* the significant thing for 
our purposes is that Miss Bremer admits frankly that she has 
drawn directly from life. Another of her characters clearly trace- 
able to a definite original is that of Nybyggaren in Nina.® Still 
others might be mentioned, among the most interesting being 
Bruno, in Grannarna, several of whose outstanding traits, if not 
the character itself, are taken directly from life, and Emelia, in 
Familjen H——., whose original is Charlotte Bremer.* This de- 
pendence upon /efvande lifvet, both that within herself and that 
going on about her, for her characters would argue, it would 
seem, against the facile assumption that Miss Bremer leaned 
heavily upon literary predecessors as a source for her char- 
acterization. Certainly until some more definite evidence has 
been offered to support this assumption one must remain skepti- 
cal. Nearly all of the evidence at hand would seem to suggest 
the gravest doubts. 

When we come to examine the manner in which Miss Bremer 
reveals character, the technique of her character portrayal, we 
find our author, as might be expected, relatively crude and obvi- 
ous. Here, as in her handling of plot, she is impatient of the 


8 Brev, 1, 425. 

| According to the Lewenhaupt tradition she is not. Cf. Adlersparre- 
Leijonhufvud, Fredrika Bremer, 1, 276. The question, however, can still be re- 
garded as open. 

2 Cf. Brev, 1, 291. 

% Cf. Brev, 1, 425 and Lydia Wahlstriém, Svenskar fran Férra Seklet (Stock- 
holm, 1916), 11, 83 note, and 121. 
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niceties of the great artist. Instead of allowing the character to 
reveal itself naturally in the course of the action, she almost in- 
variably thrusts upon the reader, at some time early inthe 
novel, a little character sketch in essay form—en portrdtt, she 
oftentimes calls it. Then she picks up the narrative thread 
where she had abandoned it, and goes on with the story. At 
times, as in the case of Petrea in Hemmet, she scatters through 
the novel a whole series of portraits representative of different 
stages in the development of a given character. Her initial treat- 
ment of the lovable old Fru Gunilla in Hemmet is typical of her 
general method. “Vi teckna har,” our author commences, 
“hennes portritt i lebensgrdsse’’—and then she continues 


Aldern, mellan femtio och sextio; figuren lang, stel, vilbildad, icke for mager— 
bredvid assessor Munters kunde den kallas fet;—ansigtet gulblekt; niisan gér- 
ande avanser mot hakan; munnen infallen; égonen gra och sm4; pannan ren 
och behagligt skuggad af granade lockar; hinderna innu skéna; tummen och 
den smala aindan af pekfingret pad hégra handen omsléto vanligen en pris snus, 
som hills i ett visst, behagligt perspektif for naésan, under det hofmarskalkinnan 
sjelf, med armbagen stédd pA soff- eller linstolskarmen, héll sina sm4 fére- 
lisningar och undervisningar, ty det var en af hennes smA svagheter att tro sig 
veta allting. Under sitt langa eremitlif hade hon vant sig vid att alldeles vards- 
lisa sin toilett, och detta hade hon sednare svirt att komma ifrin, och hennes 
gamla sidenrockar, der bomulln stack ut ur manget ett hAl, siirdeles vid arm- 
bagarne, och hennes kragar med mangen en stopp, och hennes slokiga méssor 
med snusflickade band, voro allt en hjertesorg fér Elises skénhetssinne. Med 
allt detta hade fru Gunilla en “air,” som—sag bra ut, och var med sin karakter, 
rang, férmégenhet, anseende, “haute volée,” trots trasiga rockar och snus- 
flickade band, och hade stort inflytande inom stadens societet. Hon riknade 
litet sligt med Elise, héll mycket af henne och undervisade henne som oftast i 
barnauppfostran, (N. b. hofmarskalkinnan hade aldrig haft barn), hvarfér, allt 
somliga i staden beskyllide Elise att vara svag fér “la haute volée,”’ och post- 
mistarinnan Bask och grossérskan Suur riknade henne detta till bade last och 
lyte. I ton, visen och atbirder lag nagot mycket prononceradt. Hon neg vanli- 
gen prenterligt och djupt, och vi 4terkomma nu till hennes intriide i Elises 
férmak, hvilket lat denna hastigt uppstiga och vilkomna sin gist; sedan pre- 
senterade hon Jacobi. Denne gjorde ett utrop af glad éfverraskning, nalkades 
hofmarskalkinnan med stor hjertlighet i det han fattade och vérdnadsfullt 
kysste hennes hand, och lyckénskade sig att Ater fA se henne.™ 


Were it not for the undeniable spirit, almost verve at points, 
with which such passages are rendered, they would tend to un- 
pardonably halt the progress of the narrative; but our author 
quite often moves into them with a spontaneous intrepidity 


“ Hemmet, 1:sta afd., pp. 53-54. 
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that is (or at least must have been to the reader of her day) con- 
tagious; and once she has intrigued the reader into forgetting 
the original technical inadequacy, she usually manages, by apt 
choice of realistic character detail ably seconded by a sparkling 
play of humor, to retain the reader’s attention. 

No discussion of Fredrika Bremer’s technique as a novelist 
would be complete without some words on her style, for it is 
primarily here that her native spontaneity, her rich buoyancy 
of temperament found its most natural outlet. From the moment 
of the appearance of the first of the Teckningar critics were 
nearly unanimous in one regard, that, despite faults of general 
construction, obvious inadequacies in character portrayal, and 
a thinness in basic content, there was a certain freshness in 
stylistic handling, a certain spontaneous accumulation of phras- 
ing, a certain neatness and despatch of word choice that gave 
real promise of new developments in prose style in Swedish let- 
ters. A contemporary critic in Heimdall expressed the general 
acclaim of Familjen H in such words as these: “lif och 
kinsla ir i allt och poesiens ljufvaste dofter férmila sig med 
hvardagsvirldens grofvaste saker. . . . Sprak och framstallning 
iro lika beundransvirda. ... ndgot si godt och ilskvirdt, sa 
oskyldigt, rent och sjalfullt, si nytt och friskt. .. .’** In cer- 
tain unguarded moments, particularly frequent in Nina, this 
style tends, rather inevitably, to deteriorate into the fulsomely 
effusive, almost feverish, prose lyricism reminiscent of certain 
German hyper-romantic stylists such as Jean Paul Richter.® 
On the whole, however, and this is particularly true of the novels 
beginning with Grannarna (1837), Miss Bremer’s healthy sense 
of the realistic and the humorous enable her to lift herself clear 
of the insidious entanglements of hyper-romanticism in prose 
style. Her romantic discipleship in prose style is short lived, and 
never very profound. In her best moments she is, with a rather 
strong admixture of pure lyricism, the counterpart in Swedish 
prose style of her great feminine predecessor in poetry, Anna 





38 Adlersparre-Leijonhufvud, Fredrika Bremer, 1, 68. 

% Interestingly enough Miss Bremer admits a rather close aesthetic kinship 
to the German writer. “Jag laser jag studerar ‘Jean Paul’,” she writes in a letter 
from 1834; “uti ingen férfattare innu fann jag en sA rik en mig s4 passande 
niring som den jag finner hos honom.” Few critics, I think, would agree that 
Richter was for Miss Bremer “en . . . si passande niring.” 
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Maria Lenngren. She has a similar deftness in turn of phrase, 
the same rapidity of movement, and the same flavor in satire— 
lekande, human, sympathetic. It is not too much to say, I think, 
that in its more purely lyric moments, and they are not few, her 
style reminds one inevitably of Selma Lagerléf in Gésta Berlings 
Saga. It has in these moments a richness of coloring, a rapidity 
of movement, an imaginative abandon that does not equal, it is 
obvious, the best in Gésta Berlings Saga, but it certainly sug- 
gests an inherent kinship and at least approximates the later 
triumphs of her much greater successor in the field of the Swed- 
ish novel. 
ALRIk T, GUSTAFSON 

Augustana College 














DAS SCHICKSAL EINER ANGEBLICH 
CHINESISCHEN BALLADE! 


1840 erschien zu Gottingen ein schmales Biichlein mit dem 
sonderbaren Titel Thee- und Asphodelosbliiten? Es enthielt 
eine Reihe poetischer Ubersetzungen aus dem Neugriechischen 
und Chinesischen und stammte aus der Feder Adolf E. Ellis- 
sens, des nachmaligen Géttinger Bibliothekars.* Wir wissen, 
dass Ellissen im Verlaufe seiner vielfiltigen Studien sich auch 
eine Zeitlang mit dem Chinesischen beschiftigt hat; aber er 
wird kaum tiefer in die Sprache eingedrungen sein, als um 
englische oder franzésische Ubersetzungen daraus selbstindig 
beurteilen und verwenden zu kénnen. Tatsichlich befindet sich 
unter den von ihm iibersetzten Gedichten kein einziges, das 
nicht schon vorher in der einen oder der anderen Form seinen 
Weg in die europdische Ubersetzungsliteratur gefunden hatte. 

Eins dieser Gedichte aber finden wir in keiner anderen 
Sammlung, die in sechszeiligen Strophen geschriebene Ballade 
Der Pinsel Mings. Ellissen selbst gestand spiter ein, dass sie 
aus seiner eigenen Feder stamme und in die Sammlung nur 
eingeschmuggelt sei.‘ In einer gliicklichen Stunde war ihm China 
als der Hintergrund erschienen, vor dem diese entziickende Sa- 
tire noch am ehesten glaubhaft wirken konnte. Aber nach der 
Art so vieler begabter Dilettanten, denen zufillig einmal ein 
guter Wurf gelingt, hat er es nicht einmal gewagt, sich zu seinem 
Kinde zu bekennen. 

Der Pinsel Mings ist eine Satire auf den Ruhm: Zu den sich 
unverstanden fiihlenden Dichtern gehért auch Scheu-Gung, der 
schliesslich keinen anderen Rat weiss, als aus der bésen, feind- 
lichen Welt in die Héhle Jiin zu fliehen. Hier erscheint ihm 


1 Den ersten Hinweis auf die hier behandelten Dichtwerke verdanke ich 
einem anonymen Artikel in der Zeitschrift Die Lese (1917, I, 58) iiber “A. 
Ellissen, Der Pinsel Mings. Eine deutsch-chinesische Satire.” 

2? Die von mir benutzte Ausgabe fiihrt den Titel: Chinesische Gedichte. 
Metrisch bearbeitet von Adolf Ellissen (Leipzig: Bibliographisches Institut, 
Ohne Jahr) (Meyers Volksbiicher Nr. 618). Eine Originalausgabe der Thee- und 
A sphodelosbliiten befindet sich in der Harvard University Library. Sie wurde 
auch mehrfach von mir bestellt, aber jedesmal als fehlend aufgefiihrt. 

* Diese und die iibrigen biographischen Daten nach Hans Ellissens Artikel 
in der Allgemeinen Deutschen Biographie, v1, 54. 

* Siehe den oben angefiihrten Artikel der Lese. 
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plétzlich ein Geist, der sich als der Fiirst der Dimonen vorstellt. 
Sein Gegner, der Fiirst der gefliigelten Drachen, hat ihn seit 
Jahrhunderten in seinem Rachen eingesperrt gehalten; endlich 
haben die Verse Scheu-Gungs das Untier zum Gihnen gebracht 
und den Gefangenen befreit. Zum Dank verehrt der Diamonen- 
fiirst dem Dichter den Pinsel Mings. Mit ihm vermag man 
Verse zu schreiben, die unsterblich machen. Freilich darf Scheu- 
Gung sich des Pinsels nur zehn Jahre lang bedienen. 

Doch diese zehn Jahre geniigen, den verkannten Dichter 
beriihmt zu machen. Er fleht daher den Dimonenfiirsten an, 
ihm den Pinsel auch weiterhin zu iiberlassen. Der aber geht 
nicht darauf ein und entgegnet, Scheu-Gung diirfe jetzt ruhig 
auf seinem Ruhme ausruhen; denn er habe einen Namen, und 
die Kritik kénne ihm darum nichts mehr anhaben. 

Mit diesem Hieb auf die literarischen Modegétzen schliesst 
das in behaglichem Plauderton erzihlite, ein wenig lingliche 
Gedicht. Nur eins ist darin nicht ganz klar: Wandelt der Be- 
sitz des Pinsels unseren Dichter eine Zeitlang innerlich um, oder 
macht er ihn nur der Menge annehmbar, oder schreibt der Pin- 
sel gewissermassen automatisch, ohne weiteres menschliches 
Zutun, vollkommene Verse? Es hat mit dem Pinsel eine nicht 
ganz deutliche, vielleicht bewusst geheimnisvolle Bewandtnis. 

Der Versbau Ellissens ist von breit dahinplatschernder 
Regelmissigkeit. Mit Worten und Bildern ist er durchaus nicht 
sparsam, und so sind wir von Anfang an in die Alltagssphire 
hineinversetzt, in der Scheu-Gung lebenslanglich bleibt. 

Ellissen begniigt sich mit sechzehn Strophen, und so lange 
werden ihm willige Leser gern folgen. 

Dieselbe Geschichte aber im gleichen Stil zu einem ganzen 
Epos breitgewalzt wirkt unertriglich langweilig. Darum ist 
Hans Hopfens Pinsel Mings* von 1868 bald wieder in Verges- 
senheit geraten. Wie der Name Scheu-Gungs hier zu Sche-Hu- 
Gung zerdehnt ist, so ist auch jede einzelne Stufe seines lite- 
rarischen Schicksals mit grosser Geschwitzigkeit erzihlt. Ver- 


5 Die erste Ausgabe fiihrt den folgenden Titel: Hans Hopfen, Der Pinsel 
Ming’s. Eine chinesische Geschichte (Stuttgart und Leipzig, Verlag von A. 
Kroner, 1868). (Preussische Staatsbibliothek, Berlin, Yo 12 846.) Ich zitiere 
nach der zweiten Ausgabe: Hans Hopfen, Gedichte. 3. Aufl. Berlin, Allgemeiner 
Verein fiir deutsche Literatur, 1885, p. 129: Der Pinsel Ming’s (New York 
Public Library NFY). 
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geblich hat Hopfen die Ode seines Machwerks mit allen még- 
lichen lexikalischen Exzerpten zu verdecken versucht. Seine 
Vorstellung von China ist ins Alberne und Groteske verzerrt. 
Wie unméglich ist das Teehaus, das die folgende Stanze be- 
schreibt: 
In’s Léffeiklirren, in’s Geriusch der Tassen, 
In’s Glockenspiel von zwanzig Pendeliihrchen 
Klang nur gedimpft der ferne Lirm der Gassen; 
Hier hiipften Papagei’n auf seidnen Schniirchen, 
Hier nickten mit beruhigenden Grimassen 
Von allen Wanden Porzellanfigiirchen. 
An Wasserkiinsten unter Tabakswilkchen 
Sass still vergniigt ein buntgemischtes Vélkchen* 


Ausserdem fallt Hopfen auch des éfteren aus der Rolle. Der 
Drache gihnt wie “des jiingsten Tag’s Gerichtsposaunen,””? der 
Diaimonenfiirst blast “den sanft entflieh’nden Duft Von einer 
iiberirdischen Havannah Aus giildnem Pfeifchen in die schwiile 
Luft”;* auf der Spitze des magischen Pinsels schwebt “ein 
Flammchen wie vom ersten Pfingsten.” 


Ein mystisch Klingen schlich durch seine Borsten 
Wie durch die Blatter in Dodonas Forsten.’ 


In die Symbolik des Pinsels hat auch Hans Hopfen keine 
Klarheit gebracht. 

Dies hat erst Hanns von Gumppenberg in seinem gleichfalls 
auf Ellissen zuriickgehenden” Pinsel Yings" von 1914" getan. 
Ellissen meint die Satire noch allgemein, Hopfen hat vor allem 
die Verfasser von Historiendramen im Auge; der Verfasser des 
Teutschen Dichterrosses dagegen lisst seinen Helden ein expres- 
sionistisches Assoziationsgedicht schreiben. 

Gumppenberg hat sich mit weit besserem Erfolge als Hopfen 
bemiiht, das chinesische Kostiim zu wahren; nach groben 


® Gedichte, p. 140. ® Gedichte, p. 144. 

? Gedichte, p. 143. * Gedichte, p. 146. 

1 Auf dem Titelblatt von Gumppenbergs Komédie befindet sich der Ver- 
merk “mit teilweiser Beniitzung eines Scherzgedichts von Adolf Ellissen 
(+1872).” 

4 Die Buchausgabe fiihrt den Titel: Hanns von Gumppenberg, Der Pinsel 
Ying’s. Komédie in drei Aufziigen ... Miinchen: Verlag von Georg D. W. 
Callwey, 1914. 

2 Die Urauffiihrung erfolgte am 10. Januar 1917 im Weimarer Hoftheater. 
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Entgleisungen sucht man bei ihm vergebens. Um die Fabel 
biihnengerecht zu machen, hat Gumppenberg seinen Tschu- 
Fu™ zu einem Bewerber gemacht, der an einer chinesischen 
Literatenpriifung teilnimmt; die Handlung beginnt am zweiten 
Tage der Priifung und schliesst am Tage danach. Tschu-Fu 
wird also iiber Nacht beriihmt und nicht erst durch einen zehn- 
jahrigen Gebrauch des Zauberpinsels; nur sieben Stunden lang 
darf er ihn behalten. Der Dimon aber, der dem Dichter den 
Pinsel verleiht, wird damit ausdriicklich zum Damon des Zu- 
falls. Gumppenbergs Symbolik ist also im Unterschied von 
seinen Vorgingern ganz klar. Durch einen Zufall verfasst 
Tschu-Fu ein Gedicht, das ihm das Lob der Literaturrichter und 
damit den lange nicht mehr verliehenen Titel eines ‘““Kwang- 
yiiens” einbringt, und als ihn darauf der Geist verlisst, betet die 
urteilslose Menge den Dichter noch genau so an. Schlimmer 
ist, dass auch die Literaturrichter sich von ihrem eigenen Urteil 
blenden lassen und nun den diirftigsten Machwerken des Ge- 
feierten einen Sinn unterzulegen beflissen sind. Am Ende ver- 
fallt gar der Dichter selbst der Tauschung, dass er bedeutend sei. 

Parallelen hierzu aus dem deutschen Literaturbetrieb zu 
bringen fillt nicht schwer. Man braucht nicht gerade an den 
Kleistpreis“ zu denken, der geradezu jede auszeichnende Kraft 
verloren hat. Auch der deutsche Schillerpreis® ist nicht immer 
an Wiirdige verteilt worden. Aber trotzdem stempelt jeder 
Literaturpreis heutzutage den Preisgekrénten zu einem er- 
habenen Dichter. 

Bemerkenswert ist noch, dass Gumppenberg bis zuletzt die 
Spannung zu wahren verstanden hat. Denn nicht nur der Titel 
“Kwang-yiien” ist dem Sieger im Literaturstreit bestimmt, 
sondern auch die Hand der Kaisertochter Lii-Lan. Ob diese aber, 
trotzdem sie in Tschu-Fu verliebt ist, ihn als Gatten annehmen 
wird oder nicht, bleibt bis zuletzt zweifelhaft, und so folgt 
der Zuschauer mit Interesse bis zum Ende. 


8 Dies ist natiirlich eine Umbildung des Namens Thu-Fus (714-774), eines 
der bedeutendsten chinesischen Lyriker. 

4 Oedoen Horvath, der Kleistpreistriger des Jahres 1931, kann nicht einmal 
Deutsch. Man lese den unméglichen Brief von ihm, den Die Neue Literatur 
xxx (Dez. 1931) 636) abdruckt. 

18 Bekanntlich wurde’ 1904 als Protest gegen die willkiirliche Verteilung des 
Schillerpreises durch Wilhelm II. der sogenannte Volks-Schillerpreis gestiftet. 
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Aber vielleicht war die Komédie etwas zu ernsthaft, ihr 
Gewand zu fremdartig. Darum war ihr ebensowenig ein dauern- 
der Erfolg beschieden wie Klabunds im Augenblick viel erfolg- 
reicherem Kreidekreis..° Trotz aller modischen Begeisterung 
fiir China’ klafft doch eine gewaltige Kluft zwischen der deut- 
schen und der chinesischen Welt. Nichts beweist dies vielleicht 
so klar wie die Tatsache, dass von allen Gedichten der Thee- 
und Asphodelosbliiten gerade dasjenige literarische Nachfolge 
fand, das nicht aus dem Chinesischen iibersetzt war. 

ERNST ROSE 


New York University 


% Klabund, Der Kreidekreis, Spiel in fiinf Akten nach dem Chinesischen 
(Berlin: J. M. Spaeth Verlag, 1925). 

17 Diese scheint bereits ihren Héhepunkt iiberschritten zu haben. Siehe 
George H. Danton and Annina Periam Danton, “Scouting through Contem- 
porary German Fiction,” The German Quarterly, ut (Nov. 1930), p. 146: “this 
corollary to defeat is passing.” 
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Tue Junrus Manuscript. Edited by George Philip Krapp (The 
Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records. A Collective Edition 1). 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1931. 


THE VERCELLI Book. Edited by George Philip Krapp. (The 
Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records. A Collective Edition 1). 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1932. 


In the books under review we have the inauguration of the 
only collective edition of the Anglo-Saxon poetic records since 
Grein, about seventy years ago, completed the publication of his 
Bibliothek der angelsdchsischen poesie; and it is about thirty-five 
years since Wiilker brought to completion his revised edition of 
that famous work. Strictly speaking the new Library of Anglo- 
Saxon Poetry will be more inclusive than the old because it will 
incorporate the shorter poems which Grein omitted. Moreover, 
to judge from the first two volumes, it will have the advantage 
of offering a valuable body of notes, in which the editor, while 
not recording all critical annotations on the texts, however bad 
or indifferent, will undertake to winnow the grain from the 
chaff. Fortunately in this process he does not neglect the older 
commentary in favor of what has been more recently published, 
since, as Hirt has remarked in the preface to his Handbuch des 
Urgermanischen: “Es ist erstaunlich, wieviel gute und richtige 
Gedanken schon friiher geiussert sind, ohne dass sie durch- 
gedrungen sind.’’ The bibliography in each volume is a welcome 
feature, even though bibliographically we are not as badly off as 
we were before the publication of Heusinkveld and Bashe’s 
Bibliographical Guide to Old English. 

One must accord high praise to Professor Krapp for his 
generous and judicious editing within the limits of his plan. 
Nevertheless, one cannot avoid a regret that his plan had not 
been slightly enlarged and somewhat altered in one or two 
particulars. Considering the uses to which the books are likely to 
be put, their utility would have been greatly enhanced by a 
glossary in each volume on the model of the admirable glossary 
in Klaeber’s Beowulf. Here, no doubt, Professor Krapp had to 
compound with his publisher. As it is, we should not fail to 
recognize the abundance of lexicographical matter scattered 
through the notes. Further, one might raise the question whether 
suggested textual emendations are not most conveniently placed 
at the foot of the page instead of being embedded in the notes. 
Finally if space had permitted, Professor Krapp would have 
enhanced the valve of his edition by offering in each volume a 
more thoroughgoing abstract and assessment of the pertinent 
critical literature, in addition to his very careful and valuable 
account of the manuscripts. 

H. S. V. J. 
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Det Svinska Ordférradets Alder Och Ursprung: En Oversikt. 
Av Elof Hellquist. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerups Forlag. 1929- 
1930. Vols. 1 and 11; pp. 982. 


This exhaustive study of the Swedish vocabulary by Hell- 
quist, like his earlier Svensk etymologisk ordbok, is truly a monu- 
mental work in the field of lexicography. The first volume con- 
tains a discussion of native words, in four chapters, dealing 
respectively with the Indo-European element, the Germanic 
element, the Norse element, and the Swedish element. The 
second volume treats of loan words from all sources, such as the 
other Scandinavian languages, and German, English, French, 
Spanish, Italian, etc. This work is not an etymological dictionary 
in alphabetical form, but the material is arranged in groups ac- 
cording to subject matter, such as clothing, weapons, dwellings 
and parts of the house, metals, occupations, foods, animals, etc. 
Within the larger groups, however, the words are presented 
alphabetically. The book contains a general discussion of the IE 
family of languages, the question of the primitive IE home, the 
theories of sound-changes, especially the PG consonant-shift, 
the wanderings of loan words, and a great deal] of cultural history 
as it is revealed in linguistic material. 

Hellquist’s attitude toward the IE element in Gmic is con- 
servative. He lists as Prim. Gmic many words which will be 
found in the Walde-Pokorny Vergleichendes Wérierbuch der idg. 
Sprachen. He admits their IE basis, but arranges them under the 
head of Germanic, because of the special form or meaning which 
is peculiar to this branch. This is, of course, merely a question of 
principle of presentation, and should not be understood as im- 
plying that the words did not evolve directly out of earlier IE 
orms. 

It may be of interest to note the types of English and Amer- 
ican loan words that have made their way into Swedish. Accord- 
ing to Hellquist, the English influence has been relatively slight 
and in the main, limited to the last fifty or hundred years. The 
following are some examples: champion, clown, cowboy, dandy, 
detektiv, dissenter, jockey, metodist, puritan, scout, snobb, mormon, 
bungalow, grill, viguam, tomahawk, revoler, shrapnel, bicycle, 
broughma, doggkart, express, gigg, lokomotiv, bojkott, strejk, 
trust, pyjamas, slips, sweater, ulster, indiansommar, flirt, toast, 
black-bottom, boston, cake-walk, charleston, fox-trot, shimmy, two- 
step, etc. 

Hellquist’s book represents sound scholarship and is valuable 
not only to specialists in Scandinavian languages, but also to 
workers in the general field of Germanic philology. 


C. M. LorsPricu 


University of Cincinnati 
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URSPRUNG UND VERWENDUNG DER ALTNORDISCHEN “‘EXPLETIV- 
PARTIKEL”’ of, um. Von Ingerid Dal (= Avhandlinger utgitt 
av det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo II. Hist. Filos. 
Klasse. 1929. No. 5.) Oslo, 1930. 


Das FULLWoRT of-um Im ALTWESTNORDISCHEN. Eine Unter- 
suchung zur Geschichte der germanischen Prifixe. Ein 
Beitrag zur altgermanischen Metrik. Von Hans Kuhn. 
(=Erginzungshefte zur Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende 
Sprachforschung auf dem Gebiet der indogermanischen 
Sprachen, Nr. 8.) Géttingen, 1929. 


—sialdan liggiandi ulfr ler um getr— 


Das Vorkommen eines scheinbar bedeutungslosen, schwach- 
tonigen Verbal- und Nominalpriifixes of (wm) im Altnordischen, 
welche Sprache infolge der Synkopierungsgesetze die altger- 
manischen Prifixe—ausser mit verschwindenden Ausnahmen— 
nicht mehr kennt, ist schon lange als Problem empfunden 
worden; auch seine metrische Funktion bedurfte der Aufhellung. 

Es liegen nun zwei gleichzeitig erschienene gediegene Arbei- 
ten diesbeziiglich vor, die beide das Verstindnis der Sache 
wesentlich férdern, jedes auf seinen Wegen, ohne jedoch (trotz 
Fréken Dal) zu iibereinstimmenden Resultaten zu gelangen; 
weder inbezug auf Bedeutung, Funktion oder Ursprung der 
Partikel. Anders stand es auch gar nicht zu erwarten. Nament- 
lich in der ersten Beziehung sind die Schattierungen zu viel- 
deutig und die jeweilige Deutung zu unabweisbar subjektiv, als 
dass da vollige Ubereinstimmung denkbar wire. Dabei muss 
Kuhn eine weitaus bessere Gliederung und Organisation des 
Materials zugesprochen werden, als Frk. Dal, die vielleicht 
allzu vorsichtig und blos deskriptiv zu Werk gegangen ist. Aber 
man kann ihr fast immer beistimmen,!' wihrend Kuhns Folge- 
rungen oft gewagt oder anfechtbar erscheinen wollen. Von vorn- 
herein hat sie sich eine chronologisch und metrisch wichtige 
Grundlage dadurch entgehen lassen, dass sie die skaldische 
Dichtung prinzipiell ausschaltet—weil sie der Forschung noch 
zu viele unbeantwortete Fragen béten. Und doch liefert im 
Vergleich zu der meist undatierbaren eddischen Dichtung die 
Skaldik oft wertvolle chronologische Indizien. Zuzugeben ist 
freilich, gegen Kuhn, dass namentlich fiir ihre friihste Periode 
die Belege viel zu diinn gesit sind, um so zuversichtliche 
Schliisse betreffs Chronologie und Gebrauch von of zu ziehen, 
wie er es tut. Als Vorzug der Kuhnschen Arbeit ist hervorzuhe- 
ben, dass er sich der Schwierigkeiten bewusst ist, die bedingt 
sind, einerseits durch die Unsicherheit der HSS. inbezug auf den 
Gebrauch von of; andrerseits durch den Zweifel, ob gegebenen- 
falls das gleichlautende steigernde Prifix oder Adverb vorliegt. 
Auch versucht er Regeln fiir Vorkommenjund Stellung der Par- 
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tikel in den verschiedenen Versmassen aufzustellen. Ich gestehe, 
dass die meisten davon mir ziemlich belanglos vorkommen. 

Ich méchte im Folgenden einen Uberblick liefern iiber die 
wesentlichen Gesichtspunkte und Ausbeute der beiden Arbeiten; 
wobei ich es mir leider nicht gestatten kann, auf Einzelheiten 
einzugehen und bei der Kritik nur einige Hauptmomente 
herausgreifen kann—namentlich bei Kuhn ist man bei jedem 
zweiten Fall im Zweifel. Dabei weiss ich sehr wohl, wie bei 
syntaktischen Fragen nicht blos der Grundplan und der Stil 
des Gebaudes, sondern gerade das Baumaterial auf seine Zuver- 
lissigkeit genau zu priifen ist! 

Nach Kuhn hat of (um) im Altnordischen die iibrigen un- 
betonten Prifixe verdringt. Dies war méglich, da die meisten 
(unbetonten) Vorsilben schon in den altgermanischen Sprachen 
meist eine ganz verblasste Bedeutung hatten. Warum aber 
gerade of, um den Sieg davongetragen hat, vermag er nicht 
zu erkliren. 

Bei Bragi, dem altesten Skalden von dem wir Gedichte haben 
(nach 800), konstatiert Kuhn, dass die Partikel regelmissig da 
steht, wo sonst ein Prafix zu erwarten waire—es ist dadurch 
unumstésslich erwiesen, dass of Vertreter der anderen, ver- 
lorenen Prifixe ist.—Spiter verlor es (zufolge Kuhn) jegliche 
wirkliche Bedeutung; weshalb es auch von Spiiteren iiberall da 
in Bragi’s Text ausgemerzt wurde, wo es metrisch nicht 
durchaus notwendig war. Als vollstandig iiberfliissig erlischt 
es dann in der Umgangssprache—wann, bleibe dahin gestellt, 
trotz Kuhn—aber die Dichter machen es sich zu eigen als 
Senkungsfiillung, bis spit ins zehnte Jahrhundert. 

Dies of als Fiillwort mit altertiimlich-poetischem Beige- 
schmack also, aber sonst ohne besondere Bedeutung, soll nun— 
so behauptet Kuhn—nur in der weltlichen, nirgends aber in der 
geistlichen Literatur verwandt worden sein; wo es da vorkomme, 
habe es dagegen eine bestimmte potentiale Bedeutung (s. 
dariiber auch unten). Hierbei ist einzuwenden (1) dass natur- 
gemiss die gesamte geistliche Produktion wesentlich spiter 
einsetzt als die heidnische, d. h. zu einer Zeit wo der Gebrauch 
von of tiberhaupt abgenommen hatte; (2) dass bei den spiir- 
lichen Vorkommnissen von of in der geistlichen Dichtung die 
Bedeutung meist unsicher ist; (3) dass ein Gefiihl von dem 
cheidnischen’ Beigeschmack von of als Fiillwort, wie es Kuhn 
als Grund des Nichtvorkommens ansetzt, aber NB. nicht als 
potentiale Partikel, einem ganz unglaublich erscheint. Schon 
weil solche syntaktische Akribie und solche Feinfihligkeit in 
solcher Konsequenz diesen Klerikern gar nicht zuzutrauen ist. 

Weiterhin beobachtet Kuhn—womit es auch seine Richtig- 
keit hat—dass of in seiner potentialen Bedeutung, diese zugege- 
ben, nie vor Nominis und dem Part. pret., sondern nur vor 
finiten Formen und dem Infinitiv von Vollverben steht; aber 
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das ist, glaub ich, leicht zu verstehen, wenn man sich die 
Bedingtheit einer solchen potentialen Bildung in ihrer Umge- 
bung betrachtet. Das Fiillwort dagegen steht vor Hauptwértern 
und so ziemlich allen Beugungsformen des Verbs. Soweit Kuhn 
—in aller Kiirze. 


Frk. Dal hebt (ganz im Gegensatz zu Kuhn) als grund- 
sitzlich hervor, dass bei der Verwendung von of das Gefiihl 
einer funktionellen Bedeutung, nicht blos rhytmische Funktion, 
stets massgebend ist; die nimlich, die schon in der Verbalbe- 
deutung enthaltene Aktionsart, ob perfektiv oder punktuell, 
emphatischer hervortreten zu lassen. Also ungeachtet des 
Titels ihrer Arbeit glaubt sie mitnichten an ein Expletivwesen 
von of! Wenn trotzdem beim Part. Pret. mit of! eine solche 
syntaktische oder stylistische Funktion nirgends mehr fiihlbar 
ist, so ist of eben nur mehr das stereotype Zeichen dieser Form, 
die das Sprachgefiihl einmal mit einem bestimmten Rhytmus 
verkniipfte. Aber es hat auch da die Tendenz, die Aktualisierung 
der im Part. pret. angegebenen Handlung, also den verbalen 
Charakter zu betonen. Sonst ist ja diese Form schon in friher 
Zeit in grossem Umfang adjektival geworden. 

Beim Vorkommen mit dem Optativ, bemerkt Frk. Dal, 
wirkt of der Vorstellung der Irrealitit entgegen, bringt also 
eine Art Zwischenmodus zuwege. Und bei dem en comparationis 
mit dem Optativ kommt es vorziiglich zur Geltung, wenn (wie 
Frk. Dal sehr hiibsch zeigt) das negative Moment im Nebensatz 
hervorgehoben werden soll; also ahnlich wie im Franzésischen! 

Dann kommt of in Temporalsitzen mit épr vor, wenn dies 
die Bedeutung ‘ehe’ (nicht ‘als’) hat; weiterhin beim Gebrauch 
des Optativs fiir kiinftiges Geschehen, und bei Final- und Konse- 
kutivsitzen von meistens negativem Inhalt; also= English lest. 

Und nun wieder auf Kuhn’s Scheidung der Funktion von of in 
Fillwort und potentialer Bedeutung zu kommen: das sehr 
hiufige Vorkommen von of mit mega bei den geistlichen Schrift- 
stellern, und ziemlich vereinzelt in der Grdégds, legt es nahe, an 
fremden—englischen oder deutschen—Einfluss zu denken. Es 
scheint wichtig, dass es Frk. Dal gelingt, dies wenigstens in 
einem Falle einwandfrei darzutun, nimlich bei of vinn ‘Miihe,’ 
wo das Angelsiachsische oder auch deutsche ge-win(m) offenkundig 
vorliegt. Es ist wohl nicht unméglich, dass der potentiale 
Begriff von mega die Partikel auch anderswo einfiihren half. 

Zum Beschluss lege ich Frk. Dals Ausfiihrungen iiber den 
Ursprung von prifixalem of vor. Sie scheinen mir annehmbarer 
als Kuhns Behauptung, es habe die anderen unbetonten Vorsil- 
ben einfach verdringt. Frk. Dal geht aus von der Annahme 
Streitbergs, dass urspriinglich alle Pripositionaladverbia per- 


1 Nb. in der alteren Dichtung! In der Prosa erscheint es nirgends davor. 
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fektivierende Kraft hatten und dass endlich ga- gerade seiner 
Minimalbedeutung wegen allein blieb und ausschliesslich 
formales Element wurde. Im Altnordischen scheint nun die 
Erhaltung von of (wm) an dessen Stelle als die Resultante von 
zwei sich entgegenwirkenden Tendenzen—einmal der Synko- 
pierungstendenz, die auf vélligen Wegfall der Prafixes hinwirkte; 
zweitens des iiberkommenen Bestrebens, das sprachliche Symbol 
der Aktionsart zu bewahren, verstirkt durch die konservierende 
Tendenz des altererbten Rhythmus. Durchaus feste Verbin- 
dungen dieses (ginzlich unbetonten) Prifixes sind zwar nicht 
nachzuweisen. Dagegen zeigt das hiufige Vorkommen von of 
in der konservativen Dichtersprache bei Verben von sonst 
einfach durativer Bedeutung wie gefa, vinna, bera, wie der Vor- 
gang verlief. Und bei den Nominalverbindungen mit of liegen 
ganz klar alte Possessiv-, Soziativ- und Kollektivbildungen 
mit ga- zugrunde. Beide Gelehrten stimmen darin iiberein, dass 
die friiher als schwierig angesehenen Komposita mit dem Binde- 
vokal u (wie ferunautr, kaupunautr u. s. w.) wie schon Bugge 
vermutete unzweifelhaft auf solche alte soziative ga- Bildungen 
zuriickzufiihren sind.—Endlich, auf die Frage warum gerade die 
Prifixe of, um fihig waren, die vor-altnordische Synkope zu iiber- 
leben, legt Frk. Dal sich die Sache ganz plausibel so zurecht: 
in spaitrunischer Zeit muss die gesprochene Sprache noch einen 
Rest der im Schwinden begriffenen Prifixe bewahrt haben; 
aber ihre mannigfaltige Artikulation war zu einem dumpfen 
Vordruck zusammengeschmolzen, dessen schriftliche Fixierung 
unsicher war aber namentlich vor Labialanlaut (wo es in der 
Tat oft vorkommt) of, um ergab. 
LEE M. HOLLANDER 
University of Texas 


SAEMUND SIGFUSSON AND THE ODDAVERJAR (Jslandica, xx). 
By Halidér Hermannsson. Issued by Cornell University 
Library, Ithaca, N. Y., 1932. Pp. 52 and three plates. 
$1.00. 

This scholarly and well-written monograph gives a concise 
account of the ““Oddaverjar,”’ a family of first importance in the 
political and the literary history of Iceland. “‘I am inclined to 
believe,” writes Professor Hermannsson.” that the family as a 
whole has probably done more for the national literature than 
most other families, although no original literary work directly 
ascribed to any of its members has come down to us.” In view 
of the available facts this is no overstatement. Fittingly, Sae- 
mund Sigftisson, without any doubt the most widely famed 
member of the family, “who first raised it to the position which 
it held for several generations in the political and the intellectual 
life of the people,”’ is made the center of this study. 

The author has, of course, drawn heavily on the Sturlunga 
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saga and the Biskupa ségur, but he has supplemented these with 
material from many other sources, Icelandic and foreign. His 
deductions are moderate and well supported. 

As a whole this volume of the /slandica is a significant addi- 
tion to the literature in English dealing with the history and the 
culture of Iceland; nevertheless, chapters v-vim (not to forget 
the postscript) constitute the most valuable part of the book, 
containing much that is new. Here, among other matters of 
importance, the author judiciously reconsiders the much de- 
bated question whether Saemund ever wrote anything and 
arrives at the following conclusion: “‘In all probability Saemund 
was the first writer of history in Iceland, but in the Latin 
language, and probably he was the first to acquaint his country- 
men with foreign historical writings.’’ Of even greater interest 
and significance in Professor Hermannsson’s contention that 
Snorri Sturluson (in his Prose Edda) “is probably more deeply 
indebted to Saemund and his descendants than has generally 
been assumed.” This question he considers in some detail (pp. 
36-45), and to this reviewer his conclusions appear convincing. 
Incidentally, in his consideration of Snorri’s debt to Saemund 
and the “Oddaverjar’” Professor Hermannsson advances a 
highly plausible explanation of why the word Edda should mean 
“The Book of Oddi” (p. 40). The discussion (chapter vit) of 
how Saemund came to hold his unique place in Icelandic folklore 
is also most illuminating as it perhaps throws some light on his 
literary interest. 

The sketch of Rangdrthing and particularly the three ex- 
cellent pictures of Oddi, long an intellectual center, add interest 
and color to an otherwise attractive volume. 

RICHARD BECK 
The University of North Dakota 


Masinoci Cymru. Gan Timothy Lewis. Aberystwyth: Gwasg y 
Fwynant, 1931. 


This book has caused considerable excitement in Wales, but 
has been practically unnoticed in this country, doubtless be- 
cause it was privately printed and in a little known language. 
The book deserves careful consideration, however, because if 
Mr. Lewis can maintain the position he takes here, all of our 
ideas on early Welsh history, literature, and mythology will 
have to be revised. 

He begins by pointing out that the two great influences in 
mediaeval Wales were Christianity and the Roman Empire, 
yet in the Mabinogion proper—the Four Branches—there is no 
trace of either, so that it has been generally assumed that these 
antedate the Roman conquest and present us with primitive 
Celtic mythology. It is Lewis’s contention that what passes 
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for Celtic mythology is largely the invention of Sir John Rhys. 
Rhys found a “‘Llew Llaw Gyffes” in the Mabinogion, a ‘‘Lugh 
Lamhfada” in Ireland, a “Lugdunum” in France, and “‘Lug- 
oves” in Spain. Although these had nothing in common except 
the names, he proceeded to link them all together and to em- 
broider the whole thing with a lively imagination. It would be as 
reasonable, Lewis says, to link together Adam Smith, and Adam 
Bede, and the two Adams of the Bible and make a mythology 
out of that. In similar fashion Rh?s went through the fields of 
Welsh and Irish literature like a “reaper and binder,” leaving 
behind him a broad swath strewn with gods and goddesses. 
These have been taken up and cherished by those who followed 
Rh¥s until now most people accept them without question. Early 
Welsh history has been handled in a similar uncritical fashion. 
To this day the best historians lean heavily upon Basil Jones’s 
Vestiges of the Gael in Gwynedd which appeared in 1851. Yet the 
two books upon which Dr. Jones chiefly relied for his evidence 
are the Jolo MSS—now largely discredited—and the De Situ 
Britanniae of Richard of Cirencester, which most scholars now 
admit is a forgery. , 

Lewis holds that the “‘Gaels” as Dr. Jones calls them— 
“Goidels” or “Gwyddyl” as they have been called by others— 
were not Irish but Norse, and that the Norse played a much 
more prominent part in the early history of Wales than has 
hitherto been supposed. The Mabinogion reflect the Viking 
settlements in Wales, and as these invaders were still pagans it is 
natural that we should find in the work little of the influence 
of Christianity and nothing of that of Rome. Even the Dream of 
Maxen Wledig, which has been assumed to be Roman, Lewis 
rejects, saying that Maxen is Macus-sen (son of Magnus) and 
ne there was a Rome in the North as well as one beside the 

ibur. 

Mr. Lewis’s arguments are largely linguistic, a kind which 
his study with Strachan, Kuno Meyer, Zimmer, and Thurneysen 
and his twenty-five years of work on Welsh lexicography should 
make him competent to handle. The book is heavily documented 
and any attempt to summarize it must necessarily make it seem 
less convincing then it really is, All I can do here is to call at- 
tention to some of his conclusions and the way he arrives at them. 

The first story that Mr. Lewis considers is that of Pwyll Pen 
Annwfn. Annwifn (from Latin mumina) ordinarily means the 
other world or “Faerie,” but because of identity of sound this 
was confused with Faré, the Faroe or Sheep Islands. This is a 
linguistic phenomenon attested elsewhere in Welsh. Eurych for 
example (from eur, “‘gold’’), means “gilder” and also “gelder,” 
the only connection being the fact that the two English words 
are pronounced alike in Wales. It is, then the Faroe Islands over 
which Pwyll was Head, and to which Arthur journeyed in 
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Taliesin’s poem Preiddeu Annwn, which does not mean “the 
Harryings of Hades,” but “the Sheep Flocks of the Faroes.”’ 
The name Pwyll represents an attempt to translate a Norse 
name into Welsh, as Twrch represents Swein.and Yspyddaden 
represents Thorn. The ordinary Welsh word pwyll comes from 
Latin pugiles, but there is another from pugil, which in late 
Latin had the meaning “champion.” This, Lewis believes, is 
used in this story as the equivalent of the Norse Sigmund, and 
although there are many men in the history of Wales who bore 
this name, the incidents of the story best fit Sigmund Brestesson. 
The name Brester he takes to be the Norse breskr, a Welshman, 
and he thinks that the family is one of those Welsh ones which 
after the death of Turgeis (about 862) settled in the Faroes. Sig- 
mund Brestesson was twice officially appointed chief over the 
Faroes, and also played a great part in the history of Wales. 
One of the largest of the ruined castles in South Wales bore the 
name Castell Simon as late as the fourteenth century, and 
Giraldus Cambrensis in his Jtinerarium Kambriae tells the story 
of a Simon of Stackpole Elidyr which may preserve some of the 
traits of this Sigmund. If Pwyll of the Mabinogi is Sigmund 
Brestesson, Arawn is probably Aron (for whose story he refers 
to Vigfusson’s Sturlinga Saga, 1, cxvi) and Hafgan may be 
Haakon. 

To this story of Pwyll has been joined another of an earlier 
period. The name Gwri comes from an old Welsh word meaning 
“herald” (in Gwrhyr Gwalstawd Ieithoedd we have the same 
word and its Saxon equivalent wealhstod), and Gwri Wallt 
Euryn is therefore literally Harold Fair-hair, since herold and 
Harold were indistinguishable in pronounciation. The Life of 
Gruffydd ap Cynan shows that legends about Harold were cur- 
rent in Wales. In Ireland he may appear as Mongan, the Sea- 
God’s son “from the flock-abounding Land of Promise,” since, 
according to Kuno Meyer, Mongan means “white hair.’’ Gwri’s 
other name Pryderi means ‘‘white face,” not “anxiety” as it is 
usually translated. 

Other stories are treated more briefly, in order to keep down 
the size of the book, but along the same lines. The name Llew 
Llaw Gyffes Mr. Lewis calls the best pun in the language. To 
Aranrod, Llaw Gyffes meant “deadly hand,” but to Gwydion it 
meant “‘lawful concubine.” If the latter expression seems strange 
to us it is because we have lost the point of view of the period 
when the Vikings left their wives at home and took temporary 
concubines from the lands they raided. Aranrod was probably 
such a woman, and so was Kicva whose name suggests the Norse 
kvikfe, a thrall classed among the chattels. Later in the story 
when Llew is found hanging in the tree it is not in the actual 
form of an eagle but with the Norse ‘‘bloody eagle”’ cut in his 
back. 
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The name Bendigeid Vran appears to be a literal translation 
of the common Norse name Gudbrand. Bran goes to Ireland i 
veis—not wading with a ship under each arm, but in a “‘buss 
ship” with a long ship on either side of it. He does not lay his 
body across the river with hurdles placed upon it to form a 
bridge, but lays his ship across it as, according to the Heims- 
kringla, Olaf did at the capture of Southwark in 1010. The skin 
bags (oly croen) in Matholwch’s hall in Ireland were probably 
fur sleeping bags of the kind used by the Norse. When Evnyssien 
asked what was in the bags and a Gwyddel (that is, a Norseman) 
answered “dlawt” he did not mean flour or meal, as the word is 
usually translated. It would be strange to keep a store of food of 
any kind in a banquet hall, and flour was never kept on hand 
but was ground each day as it was needed. The word the man 
used was the Norse dlot which meant animals, or at times men, 
hung up in the temples as offerings to the gods. 

Mr. Lewis is now working on another book which is to treat 
the Bran story in detail. Until that appears it may be well to 
reserve judgment on his theories. It is already clear, however, 
that he has done a service to scholarship by showing the weak- 
ness of some guesses that have been generally accepted, and the 
necessity of re-examining all of this early Welsh material. 


Joun J. PARRY 
University of Illinois 


WOLFRAMS VON ESCHENBACH PARZIVAL UND TITUREL. Heraus- 
gegeben von Karl Bartsch. Vierte Auflage. Bearbeitet von 
Marta Marti. Erster Teil 1927. Zweiter “Teil 1929. Dritter 
Teil 1932. (Deutsche Klassiker des Mittelalters mit Wort- und 
Sacherklirungen. Begriindet von Franz Pfeiffer. Bd. 9-11). 
Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus. 


Diese neue Bearbeitung der bewihrten Bartsch’schen Aus- 
gabe vereinigt mit den Vorziigen dgr alten Ausgabe all das, was 
der Fleiss und die Gewissenhaftigkeit der Bearbeiterin neu 
herbeibrachte. Es ist entschieden die fiir die Einfiihrung ins 
Parzivalstudium am besten geeignete Ausgabe. Das triffit be- 
sonders dann zu, wenn der Student im Mittelhochdeutschen 
noch etwas schwach ist. 

Bd. 1 enthalt eine 64 Seiten starke Einleitung mit vor- 
ziiglicher Wolframbibliographie, die dann auf S. 260 des m1. 
Bandes vervollstindigt ist. Die Einleitung deutet so ziemlich 
alle bisher diskutierten Probleme an und nimmt zu ihnen in 
massvoller Weise Stellung. Weiterhin enthailt Bd. 1 die sechs 
ersten Biicher des Parzival. Im zweiten Band finden sich Buch 
vit bis Buch xu. Band m1 enthalt dann den Rest des Parzival 
und die Titurelfragmente, ausserdem Namenverzeichnis, Wort- 
und Sachregister zu den Anmerkungen und am Schluss des 
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Bandes die Stammtafeln. Jedem Buche ist eine kurze Inhalts- 
iibersicht vorangestellt. Die unter den Text gesetzten Anmer- 
kungen sind so reichhaltig, dass es gar keine Kunst mehr sein 
sollte, Wolfram von Eschenbachs Dichtungen vom Blatt zu 
lesen. 

Es ist noch nicht méglich, zu den in Text und Kommentar 
vorgenomenen Anderungen kritisch Stellung zu nehmen, da 
wir vorher noch eine von der Herausgeberin in Aussicht gestellte 
Abhandlung abwarten miissen. Doch glaube ich schon jetzt 
solides, auf richtigem Verstindnis sprachlicher Feinheiten 
beruhendes Urteil feststellen zu kénnen. Als Priifstein dafiir 
michte ich die Behandlung des Eingangs zum Parzival her- 
ausheben. Dabei stelle ich mit Befriedigung fest, dass Noltes 
Interpretationsversuch auch bei der Herausgeberin keine Gnade 
gefunden hat. Zu Zeile 6 méchte ich hier eine eigene Bemerkung 
machen. Das Bild des Schwarz-weissen findet sich nicht nur bei 
Wolfram «nd in der franzésischen Literatur des Mittelalters, 
sondern auch heute noch im Litauischen. Bei Niedermann-Senn- 
Brender, Wérterbuch der litauischen Schriftsprache 1, 464 findet 
sich unter kérSas “‘weiss und schwarz gefleckt, schwarzscheckig”’ 
folgendes Sprichwort: pdno loska ant kérSo drklio jodinéja “‘die 
Gunst eines hohen Herrn reitet auf schwarzscheckigem Pferd 
(ist ein zweifelhaftes Ding)’’. Ein weiteres Beispiel dieser Art 
findet sich in den Schriften der litauischen Schriftstellerin 
Zemaité (Zemaités RaStai 11, 301): jasy maldos aft kérSo Zirgo 
“eure Gebete (reiten) auf schwarz und weiss geflecktem Rosse,”’ 
d.h. “eure Gebete sind von zweifelhafter Giite, da man nicht 
feststellen kann, ob sie von Herzen kommen oder nicht.” Wie 
bei Wolfram das Nebeneinander der Extremfarben schwarz und 
weiss als Symbol des noch Ungewissen, noch nicht Entschiede- 
nen, daher Zweifelhaften, mit der Elster verbunden wird, so im 
heutigen Litauischen mit einem schwarzscheckigen Pferd. Ich 
nehme an, dass der litauische Gebrauch nicht allein dasteht, 
sondern im Polnischen, wenn nicht sein Vorbild, so doch sicher 
eine Entsprechung hat. Um nun auf die Eingangsstelle im Par- 
zival zuriickzukommen, so glaube ich, dass Wolfram sagen will: 
der schwarzweiss Gefleckte ist der, der noch keine Entscheidung 
getroffen hat; er kann sich immer noch fiir die eine oder die 
andere Seite entscheiden. Im Gegensatz zu dem altfranzésischen 
Didaktiker Renclus de Moiliens, bei dem die Elsternfarbe nur 
eindeutig ist (der elsterfarbene Mensch kommt in die Hille), 
stimmen Wolfram und der heutige litauische Gebrauch darin 
iiberein, dass schwarz-weiss etwas noch nicht Entschiedenes 
bedeutet. 

Nun noch ein paar Bemerkungen zur Einleitung. Seite X der 
Einleitung ist mir die Herausgeberin doch zu vorsichtig, wenn 
sie bewussten Zusammenhang zwischen dem deutschen Orts- 
namen Wildenberc und dem Namen Muntsalvaesche bezweifelt 
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oder doch nur widerstrebend deren Méglichkeit zugibt, ist doch 
gerade im Gegenteil die Annahme, dass kein Zusammenhang 
bestehe, schlechtweg unglaubwiirdig, da es Koinzidenzen dieser 
Art kaum gibt. 

In der Frage nach den Quellen zum Parzival wird vielleicht 
der franzésische Einfluss doch etwas zu stark betont. Seite 
XXXIX heisst es, es sei nicht méglich, den deutschen Parszival 
auch dort, wo er iiber Crestien hinausgeht, stofflich aus der 
franzésischen Umklammerung herauszulésen, und es sei ganz 
undenkbar, dass dies nur auf Wolframs zufilligen Kenntnissen 
der franzésischen Literatur beruhen kénnte. Dabei spielen 
besonders die Motive orientalischen Ursprungs eine wichtige 
Rolle. Doch gerade bei diesen scheint es mir, dass es sich um 
Gemeinbesitz der damaligen Bildung handeln muss. Dass aber 
Wolfram nicht unter dem damaligen Bildungsniveau stand, 
wird an anderer Stelle der Einleitung gebiihrend betont. 
Weiterhin (Seite xxviii) soll auch die “‘iibertriebene Verachtung 
der Bauern” nicht deutsch klingen und Wolfram soll sie aus 
einer franzdésischen Vorlage genommen haben. Diese Behaup- 
tung halte ich gar nicht fiir stichhaltig; denn, wenn Wolfram 
wirklich die grosse dichterische Persénlichkeit war, als die er 
dargestellt wird, so hitte er dieses Motiv ganz bestimmt geiin- 
dert, wenn es gegen sein deutsches Fiihlen gegangen wire. Gibt 
es denn nicht auch heute noch deutsche Gebiete, in denen der 
Landarbeiter, ja sogar der iiber eigenen Bodenbesitz verfiigende 
Kleinbauer, von den Grossgrundbesitzern (den Nachkommen 
der Ritter) verachtet wird? Vielleicht hat sich die Herausgeberin 
in dieser Frage zu stark von schweizerischen Gefiihlen des 20. 
Jahrhunderts leiten lassen. 
ALFRED SENN 


University of Wisconsin 


THE OWL AND THE NIGHTINGALE: SourcES, DATE, AUTHOR. By 
Kathryn Huganir. Doctorate thesis, University of Penn- 
sylvania. Philadelphia, 1931. 


This is a well-organized, well-written study that should 
arouse students of the Owl to new activity. 

The principal points urged by Dr. Huganir are about as 
follows: (1) The poem indicates an extensive familiarity with 
learned and literary tradition; (2) This background favors a 
twelfth-century date over one in the thirteenth century; (3) 
‘King Henri, Jesus his soule do merci,’ (vv. 1091-92) concerns 
the living Henry II of England; (4) Verses 1730-34 about ‘this 
peace’ and the power of the king to punish disorder allude to 
conditions resulting from the reforms by Henry between 1170 
and 1181; (5) Verses 995 ff., on the barbarian ‘land’ or ‘lands,’ 
concern Norway under the Birkbeiner; (6) The poet’s attention 
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was fixed on Norway by the residence of the exiled Norwegian 
Archbishop Eystein in England in 1180-83; (7) The ‘sum of 
Rome’ (v. 1016) who sought to reform the rude people, is Nich- 
olas Breakspear, organiser of the Norwegian Church in 1152-54; 
(8) Nicholas of Guildford, named as arbiter of the dispute, 
wrote the poem, (9) probably as an appeal directly to Henry II 
himself, (10) for preferment; (11) Nicholas is ‘Nicholaus filius 
Thoraldi,’ who is named in several chronicles and rolls as one 
of the king’s itinerant justices in 1179-82 in the district that in- 
cluded Dorset and Devon, and who is not named in the records 
after 1182 that Miss Huganir has examined; (12) Hence, the 
poem was written ca. 1182-83. 

Both the external and the internal bases for dating the Owl 
are distressingly meagre and ambiguous. According to our 
present knowledge, the identification of Nicholas of Guildford 
depends on the dating of the poem, and the dating of the poem 
rests ultimately on the dating of MS. Cotton and on the inter- 
pretation given ‘King Henri, Jesus his soule do merci’ (vv. 1091- 
92). In Modern Language Notes I shall show that the portion of 
MS. Cotton concerned with the Owl may be dated anywhere 
between the accession of Henry III in 1216 and ca. 1250. 

The force of Dr. Huganir’s evidences and inferences lies in 
the impressions created by the inclusiveness, the cumulating, 
and the dovetailing of the items as advanced. When points 
(3)-(12) are examined severally it is clear that at present we 
may accept or reject any or all of them, according to our in- 
clination. The following somewhat disjected remarks on the 
points as numbered are offered less in criticism of Dr. Huganir’s 
work than for application in further studies of the Owl since 
they concern the passages in the poem that must be considered 
for establishing the date and the authorship. 

(1)-(2) It is difficult to see that the implied background of 
the poem is less appropriate for dating in the earlier thirteenth 
century than for dating in the twelfth century. 

(3) The natural assumption is that the Nightingale’s crucial 
interjection for ‘Henri’s’ soul (v. 1092) is for a dead king, regu- 
larly taken to be Henry II of England (1189). The form and the 
context of the line permit us to choose whether ‘Henri’ is dead 
or is living. Citations of other invocations or ejaculations do not 
really help us. The Nightingale’s exclamation apparently arises 
from her enthusiasm over ‘Henri’s’ punishment of the cruel 
husband that is told of in the next verses. As neither this punish- 
ment by a king nor the name ‘Henri’ appears in any of the other 
known versions of the episode, the poet may have himself in- 
troduced these, and may have invented all of the Nightingale’s 
version. If the Owl’s and the Nightingale’s versions, or parts of 
them, are from a lost source or sources, ‘Henri’ may have been 
in it or in them; and if the lost source or sources be Continental, 
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‘Henri’ may not be an English king.—Again, it may seem odd 
that the poet should introduce a living king into an obviously 
fictitious story, and into one that the drift of the text would 
impress as assumed to have already become more or less tradi- 
tional. Moreover, the explanation of the use of ‘King Henri’ as 
compliment or flattery to win the favor of the ruling monarch 
throws actual appropriateness out of court, and might be turned 
to identify ‘Henri’ with the reigning Henry III. The manu- 
script dating, as I have noted, allows for composition up to 
ten or twenty years after the accession of Henry III.—Again, 
one may care to consider Hinckley’s remark that the interjec- 
tion over the king’s soul sounds as if introduced to make a rime 
for ‘Henri,’ and so is less useful as evidence on the question 
whether the king was alive or dead. 

(4) The five verses (1730-34) against the breaking of ‘this 
peace’ may be an allusion, and so may concern primarily an 
effective enforcement of law and order in the realm, such as was 
more actual in the later years of Henry II than in the reigns of 
his immediate successors. The use of ‘this’ and not ‘the’ accords 
with the poet’s perhaps unnecessary use in several other in- 
stances of a more definite and emphatic demonstrative for a 
definite article. The passage would be quite natural to the Wren 
seeking merely to impress emphatically on the debaters the in- 
appropriateness of their wranglings in the environing quiet of 
the dale or countryside. Appeals to a sense of shame and threats 
of punishment have in all ages been obviously prime resources 
for impressing wrongdoers, whether the authority injured or 
invoked has been actually worthy, or interested, or capable.— 
Moreover, a politic writer would assume the complete control 
of the people and promotion of their welfare under the reigning 
Richard or John or youthful Henry III as much as under the 
actually more capable and efficient Henry II. We must be more 
willing to admit such if we accept the points (9 and 10) that the 
poem was written directly to affect the reigning king to advance 
Nicholas. 

(5) Taking the passage at its face value, a reader would as- 
sume that the opening of the Nightingale’s defense at vv. 995 ff., 
with its singular or plural ‘other londe’ and its plural ‘hom,’ 
refers to the four countries previously named by the Owl, and 
that the repeated ‘that lond’ is used as we might use it of, for 
instance, South America or the Far East or the North, after a 
naming individually of countries of South America or the Far 
East or the North. Atkins noted and Miss Huganir develops 
similarities in some of the characteristics ascribed, and in the 
use of several words, between the Nightingale’s descriptive 
passage and the account of Norway in Alfred’s Ovosius. The 
verbal similarities are not peculiar, except the use several times 
of ‘that land’ at the beginning of a clause. This use is actually 
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just what could be expected of the Nightingale expressing the 
matter in the verses in question; the parallel may well be quite 
accidental. In any case, the poet may have read later that Henry 
II the Orosius or a derivative from it. None of the features of 
‘that lond’ are discordant with ideas regarding Norway current 
in England in 1150-1250; some, as Atkins indicated, were 
ascribed to Norway by Englishmen at the end of that period. 
Any of them might be assumed of any or of all of the four 
countries by the Nightingale not concerned with veracity or 
accuracy, but endeavoring to reply to an accusation difficult to 
meet, or by the poet intent here on balancing the argument as 
his plan throughout bound him to do. Whatever be accepted, 
the Nightingale’s characterizations of ‘that lond,’ and an 
identification of it with Norway, do not in themselves narrow 
down the dating of the poem. 

(6) There is no need to conjecture any connection of Eystein 
with the poet’s processes. That an Englishman of the reign of 
Henry II could be closely acquainted, independently of Ey- 
stein, with the conditions favorable and unfavorable in Norway, 
is shown by Leach’s and Miss Huganir’s presentations of the 
very intimate ecclesiastical and commercial relations between 
Norway and England at that date. Evidences of the ill opinions 
of Norway held by Englishmen much later than Henry II are 
not confined to the declarations in tenor and in certain features 
of content similar to the Nightingale’s that Atkins noted as 
made by some Englishmen to Cardinal Williams in 1247. 

(7) The ‘sum of Rome’ who attempted ‘wile’ (whilom) to 
reform the rude people of ‘that lond’ may be Nicholas Break- 
spear, an Englishman, later Pope Adrian IV, who on commission 
from Rome did splendid service in 1152-54 in organizing the 
Norwegian Church. Perhaps he is some other personage. Any 
identification depends largely on the date assigned to the poem. 
The poem must have been written fairly long (‘wile’) after the 
reformer’s efforts had failed. 

(8) The author was Nicholas, or Nicholas was a friend or a 
patron or a desired patron of the author. The poem may or 
may not have been undertaken primarily to further Nicholas’s 
worldly prospects. The poet may or may not have been likely 
to praise himself boldly to preference. He may or may not have 
been imitating other authors who did present their claims in 
literary efforts. He may have been acquainted with the parti- 
men or with the French feigned tenon, in some specimens of 
which a friend or a patron or a dignitary is complimentingly 
nominated with praise as arbiter of the contention. He may have 
been merely following the age-old practice of authors by ingrati- 
ating himself with an influential or favored person through 
exaltation (merited or not) of that person’s worth. If we take 
the passages on him closely, Nicholas appears to have been a 
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judge of some sort, whose judgments had been widely influential; 
he was probably of the clergy; he was qualified in various types 
of experience—perhaps in poetry or poetizing; and he had 
written—whether or not other than legal matter we cannot say. 
How far the conduct of the debate and the terms used in the 
poem indicate that the poet was intimate with and trained in 
legal practices must be settled by students of such matters who 
will be cautious in face of the efforts made to establish Shake- 
speare’s legal training. 

(9) That the poem was designed in the first place as an appeal 
to Henry II personally for advancement is a conjecture which, 
if it should be substantiated, would give added interest to the 
fact that the poem is in English. 

(10)-(11) As Miss Huganir observes, there are a number of 
Nicholases in the records and chronicles of the times in question. 
She mentions that recently two Nicholases of Guildford have 
been found in the rolls, ‘though neither fitted in point of date.’ 
Perhaps the Nicholas of Guildford will be found after all. ‘Nich- 
olaus filius Thoraldi,’ the itinerant justice who held court during 
at least three years (1179-82) in Devon and Dorset, can be a 
candidate only if we date the poem appropriately. The fact 
that the son of Thorald is not included as a judge in such records 
after 1182 as Miss Huganir has examined, does not show that he 
lost the support of the authorities. Perhaps in 1182 or 1183 he 
was assigned to another jurisdiction, as the records are said to 
show was the experience of other judges at that date; perhaps 
he was unable or unwilling to serve; perhaps he died. 

(12) As matters stand, we need not date the poem definitely 
ca. 1182-83, or believe that dating confirmed, because on the 
absence of the son of Thorald from the records examined after 
1182 and on the assumption that he is the Nicholas of the poem 
we base the assumptions that he had lost his offices in 1182 or 
1183 and that the poem was written then, or that he wrote the 
poem then, to induce the king to improve his fortunes. Working 
on the same bases we might date the poem still earlier, and 
suppose that the Owl won Nicholas fallen into neglect the ap- 
pointment to the particular justiceship that he held from 1179 
to 1182. 

Since the suggestions and the opinions of the students of the 
Owl depend at present on choices of inferences from such un- 
certain bases, would it not be interesting to have a critic under- 
take to argue comprehensively for another date, perhaps a 
later date—say even one in the earlier part of the reign of Henry 
IJI—and find an appropriate Nicholas of that date? 


Joun Epwin WELLS 


Connecticut College for Women 
New London, Connecticut 
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Die DEUTSCHEN UND FRANZOSISCHEN OSTERSPIELE BIS ZUM 15. 
JAHRHUNDERT. Ein Beitrag zur Theatergeschichte des Mit- 
telalters. Von Dr. Helmut Niedner, mit einem Vorwort von 
Herrn Professor Dr. Hans Heinrich Borcherdt. (Germanische 
Studien, Heft 119) Berlin: Verlag Dr. Emil Ebering, 1932. 


Soon after this dissertation was accepted by the University 
of Munich and evidently before the finishing touches were given 
it, its young author died. Professor Hans Heinrich Borcherdt 
looked the work through before it went to press. He states that 
he made changes, correcting, striking out and adding from his 
own knowledge. Two other friends read the proof. These cir- 
cumstances make one lenient toward the many serious misprints 
and justify doubtless a certain leniency toward the work as a 
whole. 

The purpose of this comparison of the French and German 
Easter plays may be expressed in words from the author’s 
preface: 

Die vorliegende Arbeit hat es zur Aufgabe gestellt, nachzuweisen, dass die 
in den spiateren volkstiimlichen Mysterien klar heraustretenden Verschieden- 
heiten im Keime immer vorhanden waren und sich im Laufe der Entwickelung 
mehr und mehr offenbarten. 

Gewiss fehlt es in der reichen Literatur zum mittelalterlichen Drama nicht 
an Arbeiten, die franzisische Spiele mit deutschen vergleichen. Die meisten 
Verfasser gingen aber ausschliesslich vom philologisch-historischen Stand- 
punkte aus.... 

Was aber noch fehlte, war eine Untersuchung, die die Gegensitzlichkeit 
in der Behandlung des dramatisch-theatralischen Problems seit dem friihen 
Mittelalter verfolgt. Diese Liicke der Forschung versucht die gegenwirtige 
Arbeit zu schliessen. 


Thus Dr. Niedner undertook not a mere textual comparison but 
a comparative study of the “Behandlung des dramatisch- 
theatralischen Problems,” involving broad aesthetic and psy- 
chological generalizations. What his work aims to show, viz., 
that the differences so outstanding in the late Middle Ages are 
also to be found in the earlier periods, is, to be sure, @ priori 
probable, but to prove it convincingly is a difficult task calling 
for careful methods and a thorough knowledge of the early 
religious drama. 

The author’s general method is to compare certain groups of 
plays of France and Germany, the Osterfeiern (dramatico-liturgic 
Easter offices) of Lange’s first, second, and third stages, the all- 
Latin Easter plays, the half-Latin (Latin and vernacular) plays, 
the semi-liturgical plays, the early popular plays, the popular 
plays of the fifteenth century, giving in many cases full analyses 
of contrasted plays and adding a general summing up of con- 
clusions after each group-comparison. The result is that there are 
many good single observations, but the reader seems nowhere 
to get the full cumulative convincing effect of the author’s 
evidence for his generalizations. Also it must be remembered 
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that in both France and Germany these groups or types of plays 
do not follow each other in clear-cut chronological succession. 
Wilhelm Meyer has pointed out how at Benediktbeuren plays 
of widely different types were in use at the same time in the 
same monastery. In view of this it seems unsafe and method- 
ologically unsound to draw broad ‘‘dramatisch-theatralische” 
generalizations from comparing the plays of one group in one 
country solely with those of the same group in the other country. 
This objection, applying as it does to the whole study, seems to 
the reviewer to be a serious one. While method is being touched 
upon, the question may also be raised whether it is sound to 
draw such generalizations from a comparison of the Easter 
plays alone, without taking into consideration the Christmas 
plays, Prophet plays, etc., of the two countries. 

The study shows an inadequate knowledge of the early 
religious drama and its literature. Only a few of the instances 
of this can be given. The survey of the origin of the Osterfeiern 
(pp. 13-20) shows considerable confusion and misstatement. 
On page 13 is the statement, “‘Friiher war die Bestattung des 
Kreuzes oder der Hostie eine einfache Zeremonie ohne Anti- 
phonen und Responsorien,” with a reference to a study by the 
writer of this review. The “Chapter I. Anm. 1”’ of this reference 
is a misprint or an errory Also I am sure that I have never made 
such a statement. The reference is, I think, to a passage on page 
33, where a similar statement is made, not of the “Bestattung 
des Kreuzes oder der Hostie,”’ i.e., the Depositio of Good Friday, 
but of the placing of the reserved Host in the reposoir on Thurs- 
day. One is surprised at the following passage on page 15: “In 
ihrer Entstehung waren ‘elevatio’ und ‘visitatio’ eng mitein- 
ander verbunden. Rationelle und technische Bedenken fihrten 
eine Locherung dieser Verbindung und schliesslich ihre Tren- 
nung herbei. Als man spiter auf den Ausschluss der Laien bei 
der ‘elevatio’ keinen Wert mehr zu legen braucht, tritt die 
urspriingliche Kombination wieder auf.” Certainly the truth 
of none of these three statements is established. On page 17 
Klapper’s theory of Jerusalem origins is presented without ques- 
tion and without mention of Karl Young’s very convincing 
refutation (Speculum, 1 (1926), 71 ff.). Hennig Brinkmann’s 
excellent article on liturgic origins (in Xenia Bonnensia, p. 106 
ff.), which also rejects Klapper’s theory, is in Dr. Niedner’s 
bibliography but is not referred to in the body of the work. On 
page 18 the generally accepted trope theory is presented, ap- 
parently without realization of its incompatibility with Klap- 
per’s theory. On page 25¥are given the old Lange statistics of 
forty-five years ago, with the total of 224 Osterfetern (which by 
an unfortunate slip is printed as 108). By a little search through 
the literature of the liturgic drama the author could have found 
a total of about 400 texts. On page 27 is the strange statement 
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that the sentence “‘Dicant nunc Judei, quomodo etc.” will be 
met later in the study as a part of the famous Easter sequence 
Victimae paschali. Under the discussion of the all-Latin Easter 
plays one is truly astonished to find mention of only the play of 
Tours and the Benediktbeuren fragment, with the statement on 
page 40, “‘Die Osterspiele von Tours und Benediktbeuren stehen 
also einsam,’”’ thus wholly ignoring the one complete all-Latin 
Easter play of Germany, the Klosterneuburg play, whose text 
has been known for about twenty-four years. 

Enough has been said to show the very serious short-comings 
of this work. Its contribution to our knowledge of German and 
French Easter plays is not very considerable. Its title is mislead- 
ing in announcing a study “bis zum 15. Jahrhundert,”’ whereas 
the final chapter, about two-fifths of the whole work, is devoted 
to the plays of the fifteenth century. 

NEIL C. BRooxks 
University of Illinois 


THE Facts ABOUT SHAKESPEARE. By William Allan Neilson and 
Ashley Horace Thorndike. Revised Edition, New York: 
Macmillan, 1931. 


Being the familiar acquaintance of us all, this handbook 
needs no extensive review. The present edition is a revision. It 
contains the same chapters, occupying the same number of pages 
up to the bibliography, which requires a few pages additional. 
It would seem on the face of such a situation that the editors 
think our bibliography has grown in the past twenty years but 
not our knowledge. That inference, however, would hardly be 
warrantable in the present case, since the editors have followed 
the familiar process of ‘‘saving the plates’’; knowledge has been 
confined, but bibliography, being a final appendix, could dis- 
pread itself. Typical of the smaller changes is that on p. 18, 
concerning the business of Shakespere’s father. The old edition 
reads, “‘in later tradition as a glover and as a butcher’’; the new 
alters most ingeniously, ‘‘as a glover and in later tradition as a 
butcher.’”’ Here Professor Hotson—or is it Sir Edmund Cham- 
bers?-—makes his little dent on tradition and the “‘plates.”’ Dr. 
Tannenbaum sets right the drafts of arms (pp. 24-5), Professor 
Brooke changes a few words on tithes (p. 25), and Professor 
Adams and others wreck a plate or so on dramatic finances (pp. 
31 ff). But it is not a “fact”? that Shakspere had “‘disposed of his 
shares in the theaters before his death”’ (p. 34), that Joseph Tay- 
lor was Shakspere’s colleague, that Lowin and Taylor “‘lived into 
the Restoration period” (p. 43), etc. And in the bibliography, 
which has received the greatest expansion, how did the editors 
manage to omit (p. 243) Recent Literature of the English Renais- 
sance, published annually in Studies in Philology? One would as 
soon expect a practicing physician to forget his stethoscope. 
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Then, too, when did the editors consult “Vols. 4 and 5” (p. 251) 
of The Cambridge History of English Literature for “Critical and 
Historical” material upon “The Elizabethan Drama’’? Others 
turn to “vols. v and vi,” as the editors themselves had done on 
the preceding page in 1913. How could the memories of the 
editors fail them on such ever-present aids as these? 

The work still remains probably the best summary of its 
kind for the facts as they were known in 1913, when the corps of 
editors upon the Tudor Shakespeare had just completed its 
summarizing labors. 

T. W. BALDWIN 


University of Illinois 


Tue Lire oF Dantet Deroe. Bi-Centenary Edition. By Thomas 
Wright. London: C. J. Farncombe and Sons, Ltd., 1931. Pp. 
viii+ 427. 

Mr. Wright’s life of Defoe appeared originally in 1894. 
Though superior to its predecessors, it suffered from two serious 
misapprehensions of its author: that Defoe was a man of spot- 
less piety and that Robinson Crusoe is a conscious allegory of his 
life. Since 1894 much has happened in Defoe criticism. Mr. G. 
A. Aitken has given us better texts of the narratives; he and 
Professor Trent and, latterly, M. Dottin have added many new 
biographical details; Professor Trent has transformed the 
bibliography; and Professor Ullrich and others have illumi- 
nated the background of several of the novels. A thorough 
revision was, therefore, necessary to bring Mr. Wright’s new 
edition up-to-date. 

As a matter of fact, though much of it has been entirely re- 
cast and a considerable part corrected, the revision could have 
gone farther. An illustration of that fact is to be found on p. 406, 
where Mr. Wright remarks (as in 1894) that the catalogue of 
Defoe’s library has been searched for in vain, but in the course 
of the paragraph mentions the very article of Aitken’s which in 
1895 announced the catalogue’s discovery. Mr. Wright’s faith 
in the integrity of Defoe and in the allegorical significance of 
Robinson Crusoe are, moreover, not modified as much as one 
could wish, and his bibliography falls far short of Trent’s and 
Dottin’s. The work of Dottin, with whose interpretation of 
Defoe his is in sharp contrast, has not come to Mr. Wright’s 
attention. 

But, in spite of these shortcomings, the book is, in two re- 
spects, superior to all other lives of Defoe. In harmony with its 
purpose of celebrating the bi-centenary of Defoe’s death, it is 
rich in illustrations. Likenesses of Defoe and of the houses in 
which he lived, rare and interesting title-pages and scenes from 
early editions of his novels, contemporary cartoons, and the like, 
are reproduced in abundance. Finally, Mr. Wright has piously 
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traced Defoe’s descendants, with some of whom he has been in 
touch for many years, and has given us as full an account of 
them as we are likely to need or to get. 


A. W. SEcoRD 
University of Illinois 


HENRY FIELDING’s THEORY OF THE Comic PROsE Epic (Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature Num- 
ber 30). By Ethel Margaret Thornbury. Madison, 1931. Pp. 
202. 


Even casual readers are aware that Fielding called his novels 
comic prose epics and discussed the technique of the comic prose 
epic in his prefaces. But Professor Thornbury attempts to show 
that he consciously unifies his plots and otherwise handles his 
matter in harmony with epic critical dicta. Joseph Andrews and 
Tom Jones, she argues, are not anti-romances like Don Quixote, 
but actual comic counterparts of Homer’s Odyssey. The care 
with which Fielding constructed his plots might be explained 
as a result of his experience in play writing were it not for the 
prefaces, which Professor Thornbury analyzes and compares 
(too soberly, perhaps, considering that they too are often 
comic) with what critics of the epic were saying. Chapters 
vI-Ix, in which this thesis is developed, form the most original 
and important part of the book. In the appendix is a reprint of 
the sale catalogue of Fielding’s library. 

The earlier chapters, tracing the history of epic criticism, 
contain much of which Professor Thornbury makes no use and 
which might better have been omitted. And, in my opinion, her 
book would have been more useful if, instead of laboring to 
prove that the Aeneid is less primitive than the Jiliad and the 
Odyssey and that the Renaissance produced still another kind 
of epic, Professor Thornbury had considered Fielding’s pred- 
ecessors in English prose fiction, about whom she says almost 
nothing. Her bibliography, which is only a guide to her reading, 
lists no work on fiction except Miss Morgan’s Rise of the Novel 
of Manners. She makes no mention of Professor Heidler’s study 
of eighteenth century English criticism of prose fiction, which, 
though it does not come to grips with Professor Thornbury’s 
particular problem, does correlate critical opinion of the epic 
and the novel. 

This gap seems to me serious in one who flatly asserts (p. 
166) that the history of the English novel begins with Fielding 
(though she ambiguously adds that no historian of the novel 
can omit him), and who implies that Fielding owes little to 
Richardson and nothing at all to seventeenth and early eight- 
eenth century fiction writers. I do not mean to say that the 
relation of Fielding’s novels to, let us say, Defoe’s, is altogether 
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clear; the problem is certainly one that awaits further study. 
Professor Thornbury, moreover, is correct in saying that Field- 
ing thought his novels little like ‘the popular romances of the 
day,’’ whatever they were. But she is mistaken in thinking that 
the scarcity of novels in his library as catalogued means that he 
was uninfluenced by them; for, as she admits, his own novels 
are not listed. Further examination of eighteenth century library 
catalogues will reveal similar omissions. So prolific a novelist as 
Defoe, for instance, possessed few works of fiction. His library, 
like Fielding’s, abounded in histories and accounts of travel, but 
had few out and out novels, and none at all of his own.! 

And to suppose, as Professor Thornbury does, that Fielding 
chose his characters from real life solely because critics of the 
epic said that was the proper way is to misunderstand how 
slowly and painfully ideas are born. One now sees readily enough 
what opportunities for artistic prose narratives human nature 
has always presented. One sees also the thousand and one phases 
of life which enable metropolitan newspapers to fill hundreds of 
columns daily. But in Fielding’s time London newspapers com- 
plained of insufficient news to fill their scant dozen or so pages 
weekly. Biography and history were no better off than journal- 
ism in this respect, though Defoe and others were showing the 
way to a fuller exploitation of actuality. The supposition that 
the realistic novel sprang full-grown from the brain of Fielding 
because he pondered dry epic formulae ignores two facts, 
namely, that high achievement by an artist in any field comes 
only after other artists have prepared the way, and that for 
Fielding this preliminary work had been done by Defoe and 
Richardson. Though, as M. Cazamian tells us, the novel of 
manners was still unaware of its own tradition, and though 
Fielding may not have recognized it as a literary form, he could 
not have been ignorant of its subject-matter and methods. The 
influence of Richardson is too obvious for even Professor Thorn- 
bury to ignore wholly. But we must not forget that Defoe was 
still writing when Fielding began his literary career and that in 
the preceding nine years he had given half a dozen remarkable 
demonstrations of what could be done in prose fiction by imitat- 
ing nature. 

A. W. SEcoRD 


University of Illinots 


1G. A, Aitken, “Defoe’s Library,” (Atheneum, 1 June, 1895). I find but 
two of Defoe’s works in Fielding’s library catalogue: The Memoirs of Captain 
Carleton and The History of Apparitions, the latter published under the pseudo- 
nym “Andrew Moreton.” The Journey through England and Scotland is probably 
Macky’s, not Defoe’s Tour. 
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PSEUDOKLASSIZISTISCHES UND ROMANTISCHES IN THOMSONS 
Seasons. (Beitriige Zur Englischen Philologie. Herausge- 
geben Von Max Forster, Heft XIII). Von Dr. Erna An- 
wander. Leipzig: Verlag Von Bernhard Tauchnitz, 1930. 
Pp. 132. 


One could quarrel with the title of this Munich dissertation. 
‘“‘Pseudoclassical”’ is an invidious term for the age of Pope. Dr. 
Anwander, it is true, rejects a worse one, ‘Rococo,’ but 
apparently has not considered “‘Neo-classical.’”? Dr. Anwander 
analyzes the Seasons for those features which critics say dis- 
tinguish classicism and romanticism. She constantly compares 
passages from Thomson with passages from Pope, on the one 
hand, and from the romanticists, on the other. She classifies her 
matter in the elaborate manner characteristic of German theses, 
taking up, first, the stuff of the poem (the poet’s conception of 
nature, of the relation of man to nature, and of deity and the 
cosmos); next, the structure of the poem, including diction and 
other elements of style; and, finally, the significance of Thom- 
son’s revisions in editions subsequent to the first one. 

She concludes, conventionally enough, that the subject it- 
self is classical (or, as she calls it, pseudoclassical), but that the 
substance of the poem is, on the whole, romantic; that in his 
presentation of idyllic nature Thomson is classical, but that in 
his presentation of wild nature, in his sentiment for animals, and 
in his realistic treatment of man in nature, he is romantic; and 
so on, through the numerous categories. 

There is, of course, more than one kind of classicism behind 
Thomson and many kinds and degrees of romanticism ahead; 
and there is always the danger that a particular passage may 
appear romantic when compared with the poetry of Pope but 
not when compared with that of Milton or Marvell,—a danger 
of which Dr. Anwander has not always been sufficiently aware. 
I should like, finally, to ask whether one would not get a better 
conception of Thomson’s position in the history of English 
poetry from such a study as Professor Havens’ chapter on 
Thomson in his Influence of Milton on English Poetry than from 
Dr. Anwander’s complicated analysis? 

A. W. SEcorD 
University of Illinots 


Tue Genius or Keats. By A. W. Crawford, M.A., Ph.D. Lon- 
don: Arthur H. Stockwell, Ltd., 1932. 


This little treatise is a very pleasant appreciative inter- 
pretation of the chief poems of the final period of Keats’s 
poetry. Professor Crawford says very truly that the real genius 
of Keats should be sought in the poems and letters which he 
composed in the spring and summer of 1819. It is equally true, 
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however, that the final period of Keats’s poetry is the climax of 
a closely knit poetic development, each stage of which grew 
out of the stage which preceded. A convincing interpretation of 
the poems of Keats’s final period, therefore, must be based upon 
a thorough study of the whole course of the development of 
his poetry. In the first part of the treatise, Professor Crawford 
makes a brief summary of Keats’s development; but his sum- 
mary is so sketchy and inadequate that it gives me the impres- 
sion that he made it after he had interpreted the poems of the 
final period. This summary is undoubtedly the weakest part of 
the treatise. 

Professor Crawford explains the chief problem of Keats’s life 
and poetry as a conflict between his sensuous and his intellectual 
faculties. He perceives the chief principles of the philosophy 
which Keats developed in the spring of 1819 but he does not ex- 
plain this philosophy adequately. He would have made this 
philosophy clearer to us, if he had showed that it was an inter- 
pretation of the humanism of Shakespeare’s plays in the light 
of the empiricism which Keats learnt from Hazlitt. 

The most convincing and the most valuable part of Professor 
Crawford’s treatise is his discussion of the great odes which 
Keats composed in May, 1819. He interprets the Ode on In- 
dolence and the Ode on a Grecian Urn as expressions of Keats’s 
solution of the problem of beauty and truth and the Ode on 
Melancholyand the Ode to a Nightingale as expressions of Keats’s 
solution of the problem of beauty and sorrow. I agree with his 
interpretation of these odes, although I disagree with the order 
in which he thinks they were composed. I agree above all with 
his conviction that these odes are poems in which Keats opposes 
and triumphs over the ills of life instead of poems in which he 
seeks to escape into a romantic world of imaginative creation. 
I like also his analysis of the imagery of the Ode to a, Nightingale. 

Professor Crawford’s interpretation of La Belle Dame sans 
Merci and Lamia is much less convincing than his interpreta- 
tion of the great odes. He rejects the traditional interpretation 
of La Belle Dame as a symbolic expression of Keats’s rebellion 
against the trammels of love. He believes that Fanny Brawne 
had little influence upon Keats’s poetry and that the little 
influence which she did have was harmful. He interprets La 
Belle Dame as a symbolic expression of Keats’s criticism of the 
romanticism of his earlier poems. “Keats had now come to 
realize that mere sensuous beauty was a deceiver, even a wicked 
witch, who would betray any innocent poet who was captivated 
by her charms.” Professor Crawford argues that Lamia, the 
last poem which Keats completed, is closely connected with La 
Belle Dame. He interprets Lamia as a symbolic representation of 
Keats’s conviction ‘‘that sensuous beauty not only leaves one 
unsatisfied, but that its unrestrained indulgence is fatal to one’s 
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highest spiritual and intellectual nature.’”’ According to this 
interpretation, Lamia, the serpent-lady, is sensuous beauty; 
Lycius is Keats; and Apollonius is truth or philosophy, who re- 
veals the true character of sensuous beauty. Professor Crawford 
is driven to desperate shifts to support this interpretation. He is 
compelled, for instance, to interpret the famous passage (“Do 
not all charms fly At the mere touch of cold philosophy?’’) as a 
dramatic utterance of Lamia, the serpent-lady, instead of as 
Keats’s own comment. : 
C. L. FINNEY 
University of Illinois 


Diz BEDEUTUNG WORDSWORTHSCHER GEDANKENGANGE FUR 
DAS DENKEN UND DICHTEN VON JOHN Keats. Von Dr. 
Herman Anders. Breslau: Verlag von Trewendt u. Granier. 
1932. 


This treatise upon the influence of Wordsworth’s philosophy 
upon Keats has all of the faults and many of the virtues of the 
doctoral dissertation. Students of Keats’s poetry will approve of 
two principles of Dr. Anders’ method of investigation: He 
analyzes Keats’s poems and letters in strict chronological order 
and he relies, for his understanding of Wordsworth’s philosophy, 
upon Professor Arthur Beatty’s William Wordsworth, his 
Doctrine and Art in their Historical Relations. Dr. Anders does 
not escape, however, the pitfalls which beset the path of the 
student who is tracing the influence of one poet upon another. 
He is so obsessed with Wordsworth’s influence upon Keats that 
he does not observe Keats’s indebtedness to other men and he 
assigns to Wordsworth ideas which Keats learnt from Leigh 
Hunt, Hazlitt, and others. He does not perceive that Keats 
derived much of his empiricism—the principle of sensation, for 
instance, and the principle of disinterestedness—from Hazlitt as 
well as from Wordsworth. He does not perceive also that Keats’s 
indebtedness to Wordsworth is a complex rather than a simple 
problem—that Keats derived ideas not only directly from 
Wordsworth’s poems and prefaces but also indirectly from 
Wordsworth through the medium of Leigh Hunt and Benjamin 
Bailey. I will point out just one example of these errors. Dr. 
Anders interprets Sleep and Poetry as Keats’s application to his 
own poetic development of two of Wordsworth’s three stages of 
natural education (youth, the age of feeling, and maturity, the 
age of thought). He does not recognize that Keats expressed in 
this poem Leigh Hunt’s fusion of Wordsworth’s empirical 
naturalism with the Arcadian naturalism of the seventeenth 
century Spenserians. Keats’s “‘realm...Of Flora, and old 
Pan”’ is quite different from Wordsworth’s world of nature. Dr. 
Anders does not recognize also that Keats’s theory of the func- 
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tion of poetry (that poetry “should be a friend To sooth the 
cares and lift the thoughts of man”) was derived from Hunt’s 
sentimental optimism instead of from Wordsworth’s humani- 
tarianism. In this passage of the poem, indeed, Keats followed 
Hunt in censuring Wordsworth for representing nature with 
morbid realism. 
C. L. FINNEY 
University of Illinois 


PRESIDING IDEAS IN WORDSWORTH’s PoEtRy. By Melvin M. 
Rader. University of Washington Publications in Language 
and Literature, Vol. vir, No. 2, pp. 121-216. Seattle, 1931. 
This monograph is an elaboration of an article which Dr. 

Rader, a professor of philosophy, contributed in 1928 to Modern 

Philology (xxvi, 169), and in which he pointed out that those 

materialistic and Hartleian tendencies which Professor Beatty 

emphasizes in Wordsworth: His Doctrine and Art in Their 

Historical Relations are not the dominant element in the poet’s 

philosophy. In this new study, Dr. Rader removes nearly all the 

controversial matter to the appended notes, and devotes him- 
self to a systematic examination of those of Wordsworth’s ideas 
which, from a strictly philosophical point of view, are funda- 
mental. The result of his work is to confirm the view that Words- 
worth’s basic assumptions concerning Man and the Universe 
are in harmony with idealistic and transcendental theories. 

Among the best passages in Dr. Rader’s study are those in which 

he demonstrates that Wordsworth believed that such human 

powers as joy, love, virtue, reason, and imagination did not arise 
solely out of contact with the external world but had their ori- 
gins partly within the mind. 

Dr. Rader says that the evidence which he has examined 
“permits a determination of the poet’s views with an exactitude 
and completeness quite impossible hitherto.’”” We may grant 
the exactitude of his treatise within its limits, but it does not 
approach anything like completeness in the exposition of Words- 
worth’s “presiding ideas.”’ It tells us nothing, or next to nothing, 
about Wordsworth’s ideas concerning history, or government, 
or social betterment, or the pursuit of happiness, or education, 
or the relation of literature to life—subjects upon which he 
developed important and influential doctrines. Between those 
doctrines and the ones which Dr. Rader concerns himself with, 
there are connections which should be traced and expounded; 
but the book in which all the leading ideas of Wordsworth are 
thus unified and systematized has not yet been written. What 
Dr. Rader has given us is an analysis of the metaphysical and 
epistemological theories which underlie the poet’s work. 

Dr. Rader is more concerned with the precise determination 
of what Wordsworth believed than with speculations about the 
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influence of others upon him. Some of his readers will regret that 
he has relegated his remarks upon the relations between his 
author and Plato, Spinoza, Rousseau, and Kant to appendices 
and dispersed notes, instead of gathering all these matters to- 
gether into one coherent discussion. Hitherto the best study of 
the intellectual influences upon Wordsworth has been N. P. 
Stallknecht’s ‘‘Wordsworth and Philosophy” (PMLA, x tv, 
1116). Dr. Rader, in a brief note, refers to this as an “excellent 
article,’ but hints that the author of it was “‘a bit too ready to 
infer influence.’’ Wordsworthians will wish that he had presented 
some reasons for that judgment. Another problem which a 
scholar trained in the history of philosophy ought soon to attack 
is that of the relationship between Newton and Wordsworth, 
of which I say more in the review of Wellek’s Kant in England 
below. 
ERNEST BERNBAUM 
University of Illinois 


IMMANUEL KANT IN ENGLAND: 1793-1838. By René Wellek. 
Princeton University Press, 1931. vii+317 pp. 


Knowledge of the romantic movement has reached the point 
where it becomes clear that the next important step must be the 
investigation of the relationship between the ideas of the great 
English Remantics and those of the German idealistic philo- 
sophers from Kant to Hegel. The more thoroughly we under- 
stand the thoughts and purposes of those Romantics, the more 
keenly we feel that the study of their eighteenth-century 
literary predecessors, serviceable as it has been in shedding some 
light upon the origins of their thoughts and their styles, must 
now be followed by a scrutiny of their possible indebtedness to 
those philosophic systems which display even to the superficial 
observer striking resemblances to their views. Here is a large 
field of inquiry which should prove as interesting to the literary 
critic as to the historian; for even if no direct influences are dis- 
covered, a clearer understanding of the intellectual value of the 
romantic beliefs should result from a comparison between them 
and those philosophic systems which rank among the highest 
creative achievements of all times. In other words, there is in- 
volved not only the question: Were Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Shelley, and Keats influenced by Kant, Fichte, Shelling, or 
Hegel?; but the even more important question: Are the worlds 
which those poets create, the ideals and aspirations which they 
so beautifully express, metaphysically and logically justifiable 
on the basis of one of those great philosophic schools which still 
retain their hold upon the modern mind? 

To solve such questions the literary scholar will need the 
assistance of those who are trained in the technique of philo- 
sophy, and he will welcome the appearance of studies like Dr. 
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Wellek’s because they are fortified by such training. In the case 
of Kant, as in that of other philosophers, the difficulties of 
historical investigation are increased by the fact that the 
meaning of the system whose influence is to be traced is in dis- 
pute. In this instance, Dr. Wellek makes it quite clear that he 
regards the Neo-Kantian interpretations of his philosopher as 
erroneous, and that he adheres to the conservative interpreta- 
tions given by such scholars as Hans Vaihinger, Richard Kroner, 
and Norman Kemp Smith. From that sound basis, he proceeds 
to examine what happened to the genuinely Kantian system as 
it was introduced into England through translations, through 
friendly or hostile criticisms, and through open or unacknowl- 
edged borrowings. Dr. Wellek’s general conclusion is that all the 
English writers, even those who understood Kant best, either 
rejected his system or vainly tried to harmonize it with British 
ethical and religious traditions. He finds the latter tendency 
especially in Coleridge, to whom he devotes nearly one-fourth 
of his treatise, and whose marginalia to Kant he reprints in an 
appendix. Hazlitt, De Quincey, and Carlyle he thinks even 
more obtuse. Curiously enough, he who passes this examination 
in Kant with the highest honors is Henry Crabb Robinson, 
whose relatively accurate knowledge and exposition of Kant is 
demonstrated from hitherto little known sources. Slight 
Kantian influences upon Wordsworth are shown (not, however, 
in the Ode to Duty); but Dr. Wellek has missed some probable 
influences noted by Dr. Rader in his appendix on that subject 
(See the review above). 

One of the strongest impressions I derive from Dr. Wellek’s 
work is that, although it was of course desirable to begin this 
type of investigation with Kant, the most fruitful subsequent 
investigations will probably deal with post-Kantian German 
philosophers and with certain English theists. What we are 
looking for in this field are varieties of philosophic idealism that 
are reconcilable with those religious beliefs to which the Roman- 
tics adhered. The post-Kantians on the one hand, and some of 
the English deists on the other, are the most likely to have 
effected this combination. Dr. Wellek regards religious faith as 
the mere abnegation of thought, and is therefore very severe on 
Coleridge and others who have tried to harmonize modern 
metaphysics with Christianity; but unless we try to understand 
why this harmony seemed plausible we shall never fathom 
romanticism. Many German post-Kantians tried similar com- 
binations, and their systems should be examined for possible 
points of contact. In England there are not only the speculations 
of the Cambridge Platonists, which Dr. Wellek, in opposition to 
Professor Lovejoy, regards as uninfluential upon the Romantics; 
but there is also the system of Newton, whom Wordsworth en- 
thusiastically admired, and whose philosophy is an attempt to 
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explain the universe in a non-mechanistic way without falling 
into pantheism. The possibility that Newton influenced Words- 
worth was suggested by Dr. S. G. Dunn in the Times Literary 
Supplement of August 27, 1927, but it is ignored by both Dr. 
Wellek and Dr. Rader. It deserves thorough investigation, for 
that “active principle” found in “every form of being” which is 
so prominent a featue of Wordsworth’s beliefs is likewise central 
in the Newtonian philosophy.' 
ERNEST BERNBAUM 
University of Illinois 


GoETHES LyRISCHE DICHTUNG IN IHRER ENTWICKLUNG UND 
BEDEUTUNG. Von Dr. Hermann Baumgart. Herausgegeben 
von Dr. Gertrud Baumgart. Erster Band. Heidelberg: Carl 
Winters Universititsbuchhandlung, 1931. iv+339 pp. 


The volume represents the first section? of a manuscript left 

by the late Professor Baumgart of Kénigsberg. Baumgart is best 
‘known by his magnum opus Handbuch der Poetik (1887), which 

is still frequently cited, and, in Goethe scholarship, through his 
Goethes Geheimnisse und seine Indische Legenden (1895) and 
Goethes Faust als einheitliche Dichtung erldutert (1893-1902). His 
daughter, Dr. Gertrud Baumgart, also of the guild, is the 
literary executor. She has here and there added references to 
important articles that have appeared since her father’s death 
(1926) and is responsible also for an excursus of some length 
on An den Mond. 

The order of treatment is in the first instance a chronological 
one but this is crossed by the effort to group together poems 
related by content. While such a plan offers distinct advantages, 
it does not make for perspicuity. This fault is aggravated by the 
lack of an index and by the fact that the chapter headings are 
not always clearly indicative of the poems covered (vu. Die 
Entwicklung der Goetheschen Lyrik zur Meisterschaft; xv. Weitere 
lyrische Lieder aus den Vermischten Gedichten). It is, accordingly, 
difficult at times to ascertain whether or where a poem is 
treated. 

It was evidently not the intention to comment on every 
individual poem. Taking as an example the sharply defined pre- 
Strassburg period, a comparison with Eugen Wolff or Max 
Morris will show a number of pieces lacking. Thus the important 


” 4 


1 Dr. Wellek’s book contains many misprints (e.g., ‘‘vocabular,” “owm,” 
and “‘commesurate’’). It could easily have been made of greater usefulness by 
the addition of a bibliography and a chronological list of the translations and 
criticisms of Kant. 

2 Two additional volumes are planned, one to deal with the Ballads, Elegies, 
Epistles, Gott und Welt, etc., the other with the Westéstlicher Divan. 
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An Mlle Oeser is mentioned only in passing (p. 33). One has also 
the impression that there is a tendency to pass by the more 
naturalistic productions, to the detriment, surely, of the truth- 
fulness of the resulting picture. 

To indicate the distribution of emphasis, it may be noted 
that the Biichlein Annetie and Das Leipziger Liederbuch each 
claim 24 pages, the Sesenheimer Lieder (in the wider sense) 36 
pages. Other large categories are Die Entwicklung ... zur 
Meisterschaft' (51 pages) and Erste Weimarer Jahre (62 pages). 

Some remarks as to details may be in place. The order fol- 
lowed is that of Baumgart’s own discussion. 

A startling literary judgment is found in the comment on 
A Song over the Unconfidence toward myself (p. 10), where a sur- 
prising “Leichtigkeit des Ausdrucks” and “‘schlichte Wahrhaf- 
tigkeit des Gefiihls” are attributed to stanzas 1, 2, 3, 7, 10 of 
this poem. The last of these stanzas reads as follows: 

Then curse I, Freind, the fated sky, 
And from th’altar I fly; 


And to my Freinds aloud I cry, 
Be happier than I. 


Goethe’s own comment, in self-persiflage, is better: ‘Are they 
not beautiful sister? Ho yes! Senza Dubbio.”’ 

The attempt to vindicate a spiritualized meaning for Wollust 
(p. 36) in Der wahre Genuss would seem to do violence to the 
context. In any case there is no need of citing Gellert to show the 
possibility of such an interpretation of the word for Goethe. 
The Briefe aus der Schweiz (see Fischer, Wortschatz, s.v.) furnish 
a far more striking and unequivocal example. 

Of the Sesenheimer Lieder (i:e., the Kruse group) Baumgart 
(p. 72) regards only Nos. 2, 6, 7, 9, 10, and 11 as certainly 
Goethe’s. Nos. 1, 4, 5, and 8 are by Lenz; No. 3 is doubtful. This 
conclusion differs not inconsiderably from the view now gener- 
ally held. However, the presentation of the factors involved is 
so incomplete and the criteria applied are so largely subjective 
that finality on points in dispute is nowhere attained. An die 
Erwéhlte (p. 78 ff.) is included in the Sesenheim group in the 
wider sense. One does not learn why recent editors (von der 
Hellen, and, by elimination, Wolff and Morris) have assigned it, 
on grounds that are certainly worth considering, to a later date. 

In connection with Makomets Gesang (p. 130) we are told 
that an arrangement as ‘Wechselgesang’ has “‘weder im Inhalte 
des Gesanges noch in dessen Disponierung irgend welche 
Begriindung,” a view that seems untenable when the genesis of 
the poem is considered or to one who has an ear for its strikingly 


1 It is somewhat startling to find the following members of this select group 
of nine: Kiinstlerlieder; Das Sendschreiben; Salomons . . . giildne Worte von der 
Ceder biss sum Issop; Flich, Taéubchen, flieh; Brief: an Lotichen. 
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responsive character. The opposite conclusion of Boucke: “der 
jetzige Titel ist daher irrefiihrend” is certainly sounder. 

Commenting on Schwager Kronos (p. 154) the author makes 
the interesting suggestion that the poem was suggested by the 
clash of Goethe’s personality with that of Klopstock. This is 
based on an analysis of Goethe’s account of Klopstock’s visit 
to Frankfurt in Book 15 of Dichtung und Wahrheit, written, it is 
to be noticed, some 35 years later. Furthermore, a “‘Verzicht- 
leistung auf den Vorteil der eigenen Sache”’ is read into the 
passage, a passage which should in any case have been com- 
plemented by a consideration of the other evaluation of Klop- 
stock, that is found in Book 10. The phrase “téne dein Horn”’ 
is called a “‘kiihne Sprachsiinde”’ but ¢énen in this sense and with 
this construction is common in Goethe and is not at all a charac- 
teristic Sturm und Drang locution. Incidentally a new inter- 
pretation is offered for Faust 685 (‘‘Nur was der Augenblick 
erschafit, das kann er niitzen’’), “wo ‘schafft’ nicht bedeutet 
‘hervorbringt’ sondern ‘fordert,’ ‘verlangt,’ wie es im siidlichen 
Deutschland fiir die Bestellung im Wirtshaus iiblich ist.’”’ Un- 
fortunately the line is misquoted as “nur was der Augenblick 
schafft kann er niitzen,” and the parallelism of ererben, erwerben, 
and erschaffen wholly precludes the meaning sought.—A strik- 
ing parallel to Goethe’s lines 


Drunten von ihren Sitzen 
Sich die Gewaltigen liiften. 


is cited by Baumgart from Herder’s translation of Kénig Hako’s 
Todesgesang (Suphan xxv, 221): 

Die Gétter alle 

Willkommen ihn hiessen, 

Den guten KSnig, 

Und standen auf! 


It is not stated whether direct connection is assumed. The first 
volume of Herder’s Volkslieder did not appear until 1778 but the 
translation was in existence at least as early as 1773 (cf. Suphan 
xxv, 95). 

In connection with Brief: An Lottchen (p. 172 ff.) Baumgart 
is perhaps justified in attacking the conclusions that have been 
drawn from the scant material available for the identification of 
Lottchen. But what is one to think of his own fantastic con- 
jecture that Goethe took the Stolbergs to Offenbach to see his 
Gretchen of earlier days! 

To the attempt at a scansion (p. 263) of Goethe’s ‘Knittel- 
vers’ in Die Legende vom Hufeisen two objections may be 
entered; the application to native verse of such designations as 
‘“‘daktylisch-trochdischer Rhythmus” and “reine Amphibra- 
chen,” and its failure to take into account the dipodic character 
of the rhythms. 
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It seems dubious to the reviewer whether Goethe in Erkann- 
tes Gliick (p. 271) was conscious of the rime linking the two 
pentameters. A negative opinion might perhaps be supported 
by lines from the Invektiven (Jub. tv, 136) that were aimed at 
Gleim, who had paraded Alexis and Dora as conversing in rime: 

ALEXIS 
Sag’, wie kommst du zu dem Besen 
Und, was schlimmer ist, zum Reim? 
DORA 
Bin in Halberstadt gewesen 
Bei dem guten Vater Gleim. 

The printing is not as accurate as one would expect in a book 
that undertakes to reproduce all the vagaries of spelling and 
capitalization of the young Goethe. Thus on page 102 tiefer has 
dropped from the text of Der Adler und die Taube; on page 318, 
in the Chinesisch-Deutsche Jahres- und Tageszeiten, satt is to be 
read for stait; and on page 263 some words of the author have 
been precipitated into Goethe’s text. The reference on page 172 
should be to the Schriften, not to the Werke. On page 287 the 
date of Christiane’s death is, by implication, set as 1818. If the 
date given on page 10 of the letter to Cornelia is to be altered 
(p. 339) it is to May 11. The mehrtdtigen for mehrtiglichen (p. 
154) and other similar minor slips will doubtless correct them- 
selves. 

As a whole the volume creates the impression of being the 
precipitate of a course of lectures on Goethe’s poems. Such a 
supposition would tend to explain its subjective character, the 
copious quotations, the frequent use of superlative’ expressions, 
and the practically complete absence of references to the liter- 
ature of the subject. These characteristics naturally limit the 
usefulness of the book for scholarly ends. Nor does the volume 
to the reviewer seem quite suited for the general reader. Even 
the German “general reader’ can hardly be expected to have an 
interest in very many of the problems here considered, although 
it must be acknowledged that a popular note, in the best sense 
of the word, is not infrequently struck, e.g., in the picture drawn 
of the ““Empfindsamkeit”’ of the Darmstadt circle (p. 117 ff.), 
or in the presentation of Goethe’s attitude toward “das Be- 
sondere”’ and “‘das Allgemeine” (p. 127 ff.) or in the comparison 
of the two versions of Gefunden (p. 92) and in the linking of this 
poem with Heidenrdéslein. 

Is the reviewer perhaps justified, also, in concluding that 


1 An die Erwihlte (p. 78) is “eines der schénsten Gedichte, die wir von 
(Goethe) haben.””—“‘Dadurch entstand eins der wundervollsten Lieder Goethes, 
Im Herbst 1775” (p. 184).—“Die vier Lieder vom Vorfriihling bis zum Sommers- 
anfange gehéren...zu dem Schénsten, was Goethe uns geschenkt hat” 
(p. 288). 
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the comment (p. 162) on the fall of the Ceder (“‘sie stiirzte und 
zerschmetterte die Frohlocker’’) is that of the Kénigsberg 
professor, not writing, but addressing a student audience: 
“Hatte Goethe es ahnen kénnen, wie furchtbar dieser Spruch 
an seinem Volke sich erfiillen sollte!’”? The application startles 
but one likes it for its humanness. 
B. J. Vos 
Indiana University 


J. WoLFGANG VON GOETHE. Faust, Parts ONE AND Two; 
Translated from the German by George Madison Priest. 
New York: Covici, Friede Inc., 1932. 420 pp. 23 cm. 


This handsomely bound and impressive-looking volume is a 
new tribute to the perennial lure of Goethe’s Faust as a sort of 
translators’ Everest: fully aware that that majestic eminence 
can perhaps never be completely scaled, they undauntedly 
launch their more or less successful attempts to reach the sum- 
mit. Within the last few years there has been a rather extra- 
ordinary flood of new translations of Faust; from England came 
the translation of Cookson, from Canada that of Van der 
Smissen, while our country has produced, in quick succession, 
those of W. P. Andrews, Alice Raphael, and now this third 
version by Professor Priest, who, venturing farther than all 
except his Canadian colleague, has translated both parts of 
Goethe’s vast dramatic poem. 

Besides the text, the volume presents 37 pages of intro- 
ductory matter, including a very brief selective bibliography, 
and 62 pages of notes. The Preface, in effect an apologia pro 
translatione sua, is followed by a succinct account of Faust in 
fact and fiction, and then, more extensively, by An Outline and 
Interpretation of Goethe’s Faust. All these, including the 
bibliography, are well done; and the interpretation of the 
drama seems to be competent and conservatively correct. I 
have the feeling, however, that it should have gone farther or 
have been omitted. Professor Priest hardly does more than the 
intelligent layman can do for himself if he reads the translation; 
what many a reader might wish to have, an objective but critical 
discussion of some of the more mooted points, is not furnished 
him. 

A similar criticism applies to the Notes, which appear to me 
to have been patterned after those of a good school edition of 
Goethe’s text. Too many of them are simply explanatory of the 
translator’s own text, and not infrequently superfluous. Thus on 
line 235: “Use both the lights of heaven, great and small,” 
we find the note: ‘“‘The sun and the moon.” Perhaps one should 
not chide an author for giving us more than the minimum; but 
if the idea is to help the reader, it seems strange that there should 
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be no mention of such real difficulties as the meaning of the 
Lord’s wager with Mephistopheles, or indeed the nature of 
Mephisto himself. 

Obviously, however, the translation’s the thing whereby such 
a publication must stand or fall; and it is to the translation that 
I shall chiefly address myself. An attentive reading of the pref- 
ace shows that we must approach this version of Faust on a 
somewhat different basis from that which would apply to the 
version of Bayard Taylor, for instance. Professor Priest is frank 
to admit his indebtedness to previous translators, among whom 
he names especially Bayard Taylor, Anna Swanwick, and Albert 
G. Latham. Above all, he says, ‘‘he became indebted to Karl E. 
Weston, the literary executor of William Page Andrews, who 
generously gave him the privilege of using Mr. Andrews’s 
translation of the First Part as if it were the translator’s own. 
Numerous passages... have been taken over from Mr. An- 
drews’s work virtually intact.” In point of fact, considerable 
portions of the First Part show only limited verbal alterations 
from the printed edition of Andrews’s version. It is to be noted, 
however, that professor Priest collaborated with Mr. Weston 
in the editing of that volume for the press; so it may be that 
some of his revision of Andrews was incorporated in that edi- 
tion. 

This whole matter, and therefore Professor Priest’s present 
work, interests me quite intensely, because I have long advo- 
cated in principle precisely the procedure which has been fol- 
lowed here: the utilization of the achievements of one’s predeces- 
sors in the translation of an important literary masterpiece. It 
would be absurd, for instance, deliberately to avoid a certain 
set of rhymes, or the particular turning of a given passage, be- 
cause it had been used before; and it is certainly a translator’s 
privilege to consult other versions in the hope of receiving useful 
suggestions. On the other hand, it seems to me that there are 
two unwritten laws affecting the function of the translator- 
reviser: (1) he is under obligation to alter that which is faulty; 
(2) he should retain what has been done before if he cannot 
better it. I find Professor Priest somewhat at fault in both re- 
spects, more so in the former than in the latter; some evidence 
of this I shall attempt to present. 

To illustrate the method of Professor Priest’s procedure, I 
take a random passage from the Second Part, since he is work- 
ing here in the main with two sources, whereas in the First Part 
Andrews is almost exclusively used. We are at the beginning of 
Act 11, which at the same time offers a peculiar rhythmical 
problem. 


Priest: 
I, much admired and much upbraided Helena, 
Come from the strand where we but now have disembarked, 
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Still giddy from the restless rocking of the waves 
Which with Poseidon’s favour and the strength of Euros bore 
Us on their high reluctant backs from Phrygia’s plain, 
Returning to our native bays and fatherland. 

There on the shore with all his bravest warriors now 
King Menelaus knows the joy of safe return. 

But thou, O lofty dwelling, bid me welcome home, 
Thou whom, when he returned again from Pallas’ hill, 
My father Tyndareus built near the slope and then 
Adorned supremely, more than all of Sparta’s homes, 
The while, as sisters do, with Clytemnestra I— 

With Castor, Pollux too—grew up in happy play. 


Swanwick: 

The much admired and much upbraided, Helena, 

From yonder strand I come, where erst we disembarked 
Still giddy from the roll of ocean’s billowy surge, 
Which, through Poseidon’s favor and through Euros’ might, 
On lofty crested backs hither hath wafted us, 

From Phrygia’s open field, to our ancestral bays. 
Yonder King Menelaus, glad of his return, 

With his brave men of war, rejoices on the beach. 

But oh, thou lofty mansion, bid me welcome home, 
Thou, near the steep decline, which Tyndareus, my sire, 
From Phallas’ hill returning, here hath builded up; 
Which also was adorned beyond all Sparta’s homes, 
What time with Clytemnestra, sister-like, I grew, 

With Castor, Pollux, too, playing in joyous sport. 


Taylor: 

I, much admired and much reviled,—I, Helena, 

Come from the strand where we have disembarked but now, 
Still giddy from the restless rocking of the waves 

Of Ocean, which from Phrygian uplands hitherwards 
On high, opposing backs—Poseidon’s favor won 

And Euros’ strength—have borne us to our native bay. 
Below there, with the bravest of his warriors, now 
King Menelaus feels the joy of his return; 

But thou, O bid me welcome back, thou lofty House 
Which Tyndarus, my father, on the gentle slope, 
Returning from the Hill of Pallas, builded up; 

And when I here with Clytemnestra sister-like, 

With Castor and with Pollux gayly sporting, grew, 
Before all Sparta’s houses nobly was adorned. 


The close verbal resemblance between Priest and Swanwick is 
striking, but there are also evident reminiscences of Taylor’s 
version here and there. The translation suggests queries only at 
two points: I like Taylor’s “uplands” better than Priest’s 
“plain” for Goethe’s Blachgefild, and I feel that “high reluctant 
backs” does not accurately render the sense of strdubig-hohem 
Riicken, which I take to be essentially a visual comparison. 
Rhythmically, Professor Priest’s passage is less satisfying, and 
less successful than the other two. Goethe’s lines begin uni- 
formly with an unaccented syllable; not until the ninth line, 
and then not again until line 8508, does he reverse the accent. 
Thus Goethe establishes his basic rhythm firmly before he per- 
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mits himself any variation in it. On the other hand, an occasional 
dactylic pulse breaks up the rigidity of his (in the main) trochaic 
flow, thus giving his verse greater ease and flexibility. In the 
translation, the first five lines begin with a spondee or a trochee, 
and there is otherwise not a break in the steady alternation of 
the stresses. It must be added that neither Swanwick nor Taylor 
did much better in this regard. 

In the First Part, as I have already stated, Andrews’s ver- 
sion is the model and basis for the present one; but I should 
personally wish to see it less closely followed. I propose to sub- 
stantiate my views with some citations, beginning with the 
Dedication: 


Priest: 


Ye wavering forms draw near again as ever 

When ye long since moved ’fore my clouded eyes. 
To hold you fast, shall I this time endeavour? 

Still does my heart that strange idea prize? 

Ye crowd on me! ’Tis well! Your might assever 
When now from mist and murk ye ’round me rise. 
As in my youth my heart again is bounding, 
Thrilled by the magic breath your train surrounding. 


Andrews: 

Again ye near! Ye forms around me waver 

That long since moved before my clouded eyes. 
To hold you fast, shall I this time endeavor? 
Still does my heart that strange idea prize? 

Ye crowd on me! ’Tis wel]! Rule now as ever 
When ye from mist and vapor round me rise. 

As in my youth my heart again is bounding, etc. 


Priest’s first line alters Andrews unwisely, putting in a redun- 
dant “‘as ever,” and losing the directness of thr naht euch wieder. 
He retains “‘long since” in the second line, “‘idea’”’ (Wahkn/) in 
the fourth, “‘on me” in the fifth, “as in my youth” in the seventh, 
all more or less inept or incorrect, for my feeling, and all remedi- 
able. Similarly, the following line begins in both versions: ‘“‘Ye 
bring to me” whereas it should be: “Ye bring with you” (hr 
bringt mit euch). In the fourth stanza, Priest takes over the very 
questionable lines: 


My plaintive song’s uncertain tones are turning 
To harps aeolian murmuring at will. 


Goethe wrote: 
Es schwebet nun in unbestimmten Ténen 
Mein lispelnd Lied, der Aolsharfe gleich. 


Elsewhere in Part One I also find borrowing of comparable 
dubiety. Thus lines 65/6, where Priest follows Andrews verb- 
atim: 


Where Love and Friendship give the heart their blessing, 
With godlike hand creating and progressing. 























Goethe wrote: 


Wo Lieb’ und Freundschaft unseres Herzens Segen 
Mit Gétterhand erschaffen und erpflegen. 


Line 67 is rhythmically bad; here Andrews should have been 
amended: 


Ah, whate’er from the bosom’s depths sprang flowing. 


Line 85 is surely quite unfortunate: 


So do be good, a model you should be. 
Drum seid nur brav und zeigt euch musterhaft. 


Andrews’s wretched line 297 is retained: 
No, Lord! As always I find there a sorry sight. 


Sampling again, I find lines 981-1010 almost identical with 
Andrews’s text, including the superfluous “‘wise”’ in line 984, the 
uncertain ‘‘wine’”’ in 986 (Goethe merely says Trunk), and the 
rather unhappy line 1001: 


You, too, you were a young man then. 


Andrews’s line 997 seems to me better than Priest’s: 


Full many a one stands here alive. 
Gar mancher steht lebendig hier 
Priest: 

Ah, many a one stands here alive 


On the other hand, Priest betters Andrews in line 983: 


And now ’mid all this crowding throng 
Andrews: 


And now ’mid all this common crowd 
Und unter dieses Volksgedriing’ 


I do not wish to appear captious in the above remarks. 
Goethe’s Faust is not only a great work in its thought content, 
it is one of the supreme masterpieces of German literature with 
respect to its poetic form and structure. Any translator who 
aspires to render Faust adequately must be prepared to stand 
the test both for accuracy of rendition and for polish of verbal 
and metrical form. If Professor Priest’s translation does not meet 
the highest demands—at least so I feel—as to poetic quality, it 
does nevertheless represent a very meritorious achievement in 
its fidelity to Goethe’s thought and his intellectual and artistic 
intent. In this regard, indeed, it is equal if not superior to any 
other Faust translation we have. Professor Priest’s version may 
be conscientiously recommended to any one who wishes to be- 
come acquainted with Goethe’s Faust, and for whom the 
thought-content of the poem is more important than its formal 
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perfection. In the interest of the dissemination of a knowledge 
and love of Faust, lovers of the poem and its author can but wish 
this book a large and steady sale. 
BAYARD Q. MORGAN 
University of Wisconsin 


Aus MEINEM LEBEN UND DENKEN. Von Albert Schweitzer. 
Leipzig: Felix Meiner Verlag, 1932, 211 Seiten. 


The sterling personality of Dr. Albert Schweitzer needs 
no introduction. The world knows him for his wide humanity 
in the consecrated work of alleviating physical suffering in 
Equatorial Africa, at the missionary station of Lambarene on 
the Ogowe in the French Congo; philosophers and theologians” 
honor him as a devout, yet critical student of the New Testa- 
ment, and as the author of the life of Jesus, and of St. Paul; 
organists the world over acclaim him for his virtuosity and for 
his scholarly editing of the works of Johannes Sebastian Bach. 
His is a personality richly cross-fertilized by many interests; 
strong, vital, dynamic in body, mind, and heart. Schweitzer 
lives his religion, they call him a fool; yet a cynical, indifferent 
and hedonistic world stops to take notice and to proclaim him. 
Why? Because by his word and, above all, by his example, he 
challenges the spirit of the times and, in a philosophic way, 
posits certain fundamental considerations which no true humani- 
tarian can leave unheeded. 

The student of German letters, especially of Goethe, be- 
comes interested here for several reasons. It would almost seem 
as if the Divan-line of ‘““Héchstes Gliick der Erdenkinder sei 
doch die Persénlichkeit” had been written for Schweitzer; and 
if in these days of the Centenary we needed assurance that the 
spirit of Goethe still lived, we might simply point to Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer and his work. The City of Frankfurt did this very 
thing when (1928) it bestowed upon him its own Goethe prize, 
and in the recipient’s finely appreciative address we learn how 
often and how deeply the spirit of Frankfurt’s favorite son had 
touched him. 

Space forbids to point out all the interesting details of Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer’s life and thought as recorded so frankly and 
simply in these two hundred pages. It must suffice to call at- 
tention especially to his Philosophy of Civilization (Kultur- 
philosophie). He does fundamental thinking without being a 
“fundamentalist.” A deep regard for life (Ehrfurcht vor dem 
Leben) is the heart of his philosophy, and from this thesis he 
develops, logically and cogently, the high ethical standards and 
virtues that bring rv elpnyny rod Oeod ri brepéxovoay mavra 
vodv. Man’s relation to the universe is the insisting concern in 
Schweitzer’s thinking, and this fundamental concern finds its 
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fundamental answer in reverence for life in its totality. Could 
Goethe be brought closer home than that? 

Some schools of philosophic thought had taken their start- 
ing-point from such a fundamental consideration, others had 
been less direct and elemental. Thus, stoicism with its refine- 
ment in Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius, and philosophers of 
the Chinese school of thought had early attracted him for their 
direct approach to this question of man’s relation to the uni- 
verse, but their results proved unsatisfying, since stoicism ends 
in resignation, and Chinese thinking in a strangely attractive 
passivity. The Cartesian “‘Cogito, ergo sum” proved not vital 
enough since it led to abstractions. Mysticism, though it refined 
the inner man, concerned itself too little with a living ethical 
content in its message. The Indic philosophies (Schopenhauer), 
too, contradicted the fundamental urge and function of life: the 
will to live. Certainly, the European speculative philosophies in 
their epistemological-mindedness were least of all able to satisfy, 
since they touched life not significantly enough, and were too 
indirect and unelemental in their thinking. 

Schweitzer’s quest for a really dynamic, all-embracing, life- 
affirming philosophic ensconcement started as early as 1899, 
when one evening in the home of Ernst Curtius (the Hellenist) 
he heard the remark: “‘Ach was, wir sind ja doch alle Epigonen.”’ 
It was not till the outbreak of the World War that the inspira- 
tion of the Ehrfurcht vor dem Leben came to him as a satisfying 
thesis and formulation. The will to live is a normal function of 
life, and with this will to live comes the regard for one’s own and 
for the life of others. Ethics concerns itself only- with the rela- 
tion of man to man, but a reverence for life includes a concern for 
all living creatures. With this reverence for life goes sympathy, 
pity, helpfulness—virtues that Christianity also demands. Here 
we have the intellectual approach to the Christian verities; and 
without the mind Christian virtues do not come into their own. 

But we can merely suggest that you read the book itself. Its 
pages inspire a larger vision and a broader, truer humanity. 

We are grateful to Felix Meiner in Leipzig for urging this 
amplified volume as a sequel to the one already published (1929) 
in the series of Philosophie der Gegenwart in Selbstdarstellungen. 





HERMANN ALMSTEDT 
University of Missouri 


IRLAND. By M. F. Liddell. Leipzig und Berlin: Teubner, 1931. 


Some years ago Wilhelm Dibelius, favorably known in the 
United States for his excellent volume on England, planned a 
series of ‘manuals’ for German readers to serve as an introduc- 
tion to what he called ‘Anglo-American culture.’ One of the 
volumes on Ireland was assigned to M. F. Liddell, a lecturer in 
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German at the University of Birmingham, who, though appar- 
ently not sympathetic toward the more extreme purposes of 
Irish republicanism, has produced an account which shows a 
real appreciation of the Irish people and of the many difficulties 
of the new state. 

Dr. Liddell presents his materials in three books. The first 
is a summary of Irish development to the close of the nine- 
teenth century and is intended chiefly as an introduction to the 
remainder of the study. In the second he traces the history of the 
Sinn Fein revolution and discusses the organization and the 
problems of the Irish Free State. The third book is a study of 
the more important factors of Irish life—religion, education, 
politics, and economics. Of particular interest is the author’s 
discussion of certain intellectual tendencies and movements and 
of the effort to promote them by political action. Of these the 
attempt to revive the Gaelic idiom is of first importance. Dr. 
Liddell does not find that the movement is making any real 
progress. On the whole he seems unable to discover that the pur- 
pose to build up a specifically Irish civilization has been real- 
ized to any appreciable extent: ‘the mackintosh, the sport 
cap ...eggs for breakfast, beefsteak, whiskey, horse racing, 
football, and Charlie Chaplin films are still in good standing on 
both sides of the Irish Sea.’ 

LAURENCE M. LARSON 


University of Illinots 


Deutscu-OsTERREICHISCHE LITERATURGESCHICHTE. Ein Hand- 
buch zur Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung in Osterreich- 
Ungarn. Unter Mitwirkung hervorragender Fachgenossen 
nach dem Tode von Willibald Nagl und Jakob Zeidler her- 
ausgegeben von Eduard Castle. Dritter (Schluss-) Band: 
Von der Mirzrevolution bis zur Novemberrevolution, 1848- 
1918.—7. Abteilung: Herrschaft und Niedergang des deutsch- 
liberalen Grossbiirgertums, 1866-1890. Wien: Carl Fromme, 
1930. Pp. 151.-8. Abteilung: Gesellschafts- und Staatskrise, 
1890-1918. Wien: Carl Fromme, 1931. Pp. 159." 


The last 7 pages of part 6 were devoted to the ‘Realistic 
Writers,” which are concluded in part 7. Here Dr. Rudolf 
Latzke gives a detailed account of the personalities and the 
works of Leopold von Sacher-Masoch, Karl Emil Franzos, 
Ludwig Anzengruber, Peter Rosegger, Marie von Ebner- 
Eschenbach, Ferdinand von Saar, and Jakob Julius David. 
Good portraits, facsimiles of manuscripts, etc., provide also 
this part with helpful illustrative material. In part 8 the editor 
depicts the political background of the period (pp. 1113-1146), 


? Reviews of previous installments, JEGPA, xxvim1, 536 ff., xxx, 101 f. 
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while ‘‘The Literary Production in the Provinces” occupies the 
remaining pages. This chapter will be continued in the next 
number. So far, the literature of Lower Austria (Dr. Ernst 
Hickel), Upper Austria (Maurice Reinhold von Stern), Salz- 
burg (Prof. Martin Feichtlbauer), Styria (Dr. Friedrich Pock), 
Carinthia (Dr. Max Pirker), Carniola (Dr. A. O. Puschnig), and 
the Litoral and Trieste (Prof. F. X. Zimmermann) have been 
treated. 
ERICH VON SCHROETTER 
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Lis Jacobsen: Nye Runeforskninger: Séborg, Tornby, Ravn- 
kilde, Glavndrup. K¢benhavn: Levin & Munksgaards Forlag, 
1931. Pp. 14+TIllustrationer: Plancher I-VIII. The first two 
pages of this publication gives an account of the plan and scope 
of the new Danish Runic Atlas. Briefly, it will contain all known 
Danish inscriptions: those of Scandinavian antiquity that are 
found in Denmark, and also all inscriptions of the Middle Age 
period down to ca. 1300, including those of Skane, Halland, and 
Blekinge as well as the present Denmark. This new Danish 
method of runic research is an achievement that Danish scholars 
have a right to be proud of. It is almost uncanny in its effective- 
ness: often where former students, using the best methods of 
the time, could come to no acceptable reading (the inscription 
was so worn down that the naked eye, drawings, photography, 
etc., could bring out nothing remotely resembling runes or parts 
of runes), the new method shows the runic strokes standing out 
so distinctly that there is not the slightest doubt about the read- 
ing. A splendid example of this is the succession of the three 
plates (v, vr and vir) of the Glavndrup Stone. On Plate v noth- 
ing is seen, no one has ever been able to find any letters there, 
the space seems empty entirely; on Plate v1 a few parts of runes 
are seen; on Plate vir, Dr. Erik Moltke, Dr. Lis Jacobsen’s co- 
worker in the Atlas, has been able to bring out clearly the four 
runes—the word li}s—, which modifies in an important way the 
meaning of the Glavndrup inscription, this so important a docu- 
ment in runic lore and early Danish history. And the other three 
inscriptions discussed are similarly reinterpreted. I would recom- 
mend to anyone interested to secure this booklet, as well as 
Erik Moltkes ““Tekniske Hjzlpemidler og Metoder i Epigrafiens 
Tjeneste,” reprinted from Fornvdnnen, 1932, pp. 321-341, sup- 
plied with fifteen plates prepared in Copenhagen, issued as a 
pamphlet, 1932. 

Wolfgang Krause: Beitrige zur Runenforschung. Max Nie- 
meyer Verlag. Halle (Saale). Pp. 53-81+4 Tafel. (Schriften der 
Koénigsberger Gelehrten Gesellschaft, rx, 2). The first part of 
this work is prompted by Professor Carl Marstrander’s ‘De 
gotiske runemindesmerker’ published in Norsk Tidsskrift for 
Sprogvidenskap, 111 (Oslo, 1929), pp. 25-157, where Marstrander 
held that a group of the earliest Scandinavian inscriptions are 
not Scandinavian but Gothic. Among these was also the Kylfver 
Stone in Gothland. Krause supports C. M. in the above view, 
and considers also the Etelhem stone as Gothic (on the basis 
of the word worta); hence Gothic (or Gotho-Nordic) was spoken 
_in the Island of Gothland as late as the end of the fifth 

century. Some of the following chapters deal with: the Ehe- 
Bracteates; the image of the horse in Runic magic; the meaning 
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of the Kylver-Stone; the Breza Futhark; and the inscription on 
the gold fibula of Soest. There are excellent reproductions of 
the runic stones and bracteates discussed. 

Fritz Meyen: ‘Riksmdlsforbundet’ und sein Kampf gegen das 
Landsmél. Ein Abschnitt aus Norwegens innerer Geschichte. 
Oslo, 1932. Pp. 15-91. This work is a doctorate dissertation from 
Leipzig University. The three introductory chapters orient the 
reader with the language and political situation in Norway in 
1814, the rise of the Landsm4l movement, and the growth of the 
Landsm4l movement in public life, school, church and govern- 
ment. The author then takes up the organization of Riksm4l 
societies, the ‘RiksmAlsforbundet,’ the founding of the ‘RiksmAls- 
vern’, orthographic changes adopted in the RiksmAl, and the 
activity of the Riksmdlsforbundet in other matters (as the 
founding of the Professorship in Riksm4l). Finally there is a dis- 
cussion of the changes made in the names of the political di- 
visions of the country and other names in 1917. The author is 
definitely a Riksmal adhereni, but succeeds in giving an ob- 
jective treatment of the subject. The chart illustrating the 
growth since 1910 and the present status of the language move- 
ment in Norway adds to the interest of the work. 

Anne Holtsmark: En tale mot biskopene. En sproglig-his- 
torisk undersékelse. Det norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo, 
11, 9, 1930. Pp. 66. This is a very important contribution to 
knowledge about the problems connected with the “Address 
against the Bishops,” its place and date of origin, authorship, 
its position in relation to contemporary European literature, 
etc., and especially, it gives us (pp. 1-20) an excellent diploma- 
tic text of the MS (AM 114 a, 4 to) and a facsimile. The text is 
in some places badly damaged and illegible; but these are sepa- 
rately shown on three plates as photographed by the ultra- 
violet rays method (done in Trondheim) which has aided ma- 
terially in deciphering these. There is an account of the MS, 
earlier editions, a study of the script and the language, pp. 37- 
54, and finally a chapter on the possible author. In regard to the 
last point Miss Holtsmark takes up again the view of the first 
editor C. Werlauff, 1815, who attributed it to Bishop Martein, 
and she marshals strong arguments for this view. It was held by 
M. Hegstad in Gamalt Tréndermdél that the received manu- 
script originated in Trondheim, but Miss Holstmark’s linguistic 
examination leads her to assign it to Northwestern Norway, a 
conclusion that I think is correct. 

Hjalmar Lindroth: Ortnamnen i Géteborgs och Bohus Lin. 
III, Ortnamnen i Askims Harad och Molndals Stad, jimte gards- 
och kulturhistoriska anteckningar. Goteborg, 1932. Pp. xIv 
+346. For a review of the first volume of this Swedish place- 
name series and the work of the Institute that publishes it see 
this Journal. xxv (1926), 251-254; see also xxvim1, 158. From the 
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first Prof. Evald Lidén has acted as Adviser of the Institute, es- 
pecially in the case of place-names whose interpretation present 
great difficulties. And so the Board of directors of the Institute, 
in recognition of this service, has dedicated this volume to Pro- 
fessor Lidén on the seventieth anniversary of his birth, October 
3, 1932. This volume is similar in plan to earlier ones; in so far 
as it takes standpoint in regard to modifying the spelling of 
place-names the policy here is now a more conservative one. 
Askim is the district immediately south of the city of Gothen- 
burg, a coast-line and islands region, whose boundary was about 
as now already in the thirteenth century, as seen from the 
Older Westgita Law (Intr. p. xvi); and settlement in the region 
is very ancient. The evidence of the place-names of the region 
in regard to the age and later history of it is presented in the 
introduction. The editor is to be congratulated on this valuable 
addition to the series. 

E. H. Lind: Norsk-Islindska Dopnamn ock Fingerade Namn 
frin Medeltiden. Samlade ock utgivna. Supplementband. Utgitt 
av Det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo. Oslo, 1931. 950 
columns. Lind’s great work Norsk-Islindska Dopnamn, pub- 
lished in 1915, is too well known to require any introduction 
here. The chief purpose of this supplementary volume has been 
to amplify and complete the treatment of a considerable num- 
ber of names which the author feels were treated too summarily 
in the first work, and to correct the account in other cases 
(Forord, p. iii). The Supplement contains ca. 160 articles on such 
names; and the revised articles give a much more searching ex- 
amination of those names. This was made possible by the ap- 
pearance of new editions of documents, and the publication 
of hitherto unpublished documents; and especially is here to be 
mentioned Norway’s Norske Gaardnavne now completed, which 
of course is an important source for personal names. As before 
the references that follow each name are intended to be as com- 
plete as possible. As an example of the thoroughness in the list of 
‘Belege’ may be taken the name Alfr, with seventeen columns, 
Erlingr, fourteen, and Ragnhildr, nine columns. Of special inter- 
est to many will be the completion of the register for divine 
names, as Freyia, ca. 14 new ones, Frey, 24, Niordr, ca. 40, Tyr, 
ca. 23, and Ulir, 22, new occurrences. Thus the usefulness of 
Lind’s work in these and other domains of interest (history, 
place-name study) has been greatly enhanced by the present 
supplement. 

R. E. Zachrisson: English Place-Name Puzzles. A Methodical 
Investigation into the Question of Personal Names or Descriptive 
Words in English Place Names. Uppsala. A-B. Lundequistska 
Bokhandeln. Pp. 69. The sub-title suggests that this booklet 
is a forerunner of an exhaustive investigation; this is promised 
on p. 25 and p. 57 (“a definite explanation of this state of 
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things will be attempted in my larger book’’). The sub-title 
also suggests a conflict of theory in regard to the interpretation 
of large bodies of English place-names: whether they are of 
personal name origin, or were originally descriptive words. Upon 
one kind of names the author says on p. 57: “All the names of 
the earliest Anglo-Saxon settlements in England are likely to 
have been formed from descriptive words.” In the present study 
Prof. Zachrisson deals with: (1) Uncompounded place-names in 
-ing; (2) Compounded place-names in -ing; (3, 4, 5); The Place- 
names of Worcestershire, Sussex, and Suffolk. In regard to the 
first of these he holds that most such names are not of personal 
name origin, and that the few that may contain genuine Old 
English place-names ‘“‘are all best explained as toponymics” 
(p. 14). And for Sussex, e.g., “Only a little more than one per 
cent of the place-names contain full personal names” (p. 54). 
The work is directed especially against a phase of the work of 
the English Place-Name Society and some publications of Pro- 
fessor Eilert Ekwall, but ina group of names taken from his own 
writings and here discussed on pp. 60-61 he includes himself 
among the sinners. The last sentence of the study gives the 
following conclusion: ‘‘Up to the present we have all been more 
or less wrong in our estimation of the frequency of personal 
names in English place-names. In the future the etymological 
study of English place-names must no longer be a game of hide 
and seek with abstruse and unintelligible personal names, but 
a carefully conducted study of topography and word-lore, likely 
to throw much fresh light both on the history of the English 
nation and the history of words. We look forward to the ap- 
pearance of the larger work. 

Erik Noreen: Fornsvansk Lasebok. Pd grundval av A. Noreens 
Altschwedisches Lesebuch. Lund: C. W. Gleerups Forlag. Pp. 251. 
The original German edition of this excellent Old Swedish reader 
appeared in 1892-94 (Halle. Max Niemeyer), second edition. 
The original purpose of the A. Noreen Lesebuch was to supply 
academic instruction with a book with which‘“‘altschwedische 
interpretationsiibungen” could be carried on along with the 
use of Noreen’s Altschwedische Grammatik (Halle, 1904). Noreen’s 
two OS books has enjoyed considerable use these forty years in 
Germany and Sweden, and also occasionally in University 
courses in America. It had an excellent selection of texts (35 in 
all) representing the whole period from the Older Westgeatic 
Law down to the Swedish Sagan om Didrik af Bern and the 
Léke- and értebicker of 1522; further an adequate vocabulary 
and a few notes. E. Noreen’s Swedish edition adheres to the 
same plan, but the vocabulary is somewhat fuller for some of the 
articles, and words overlooked in the first are supplied in the 
new edition. There are several new texts, as right at the be- 
ginning the precious fragment of the Older Westgeatic Law, 
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published for the first time in 1904 by Prof. Otto von Friesen. 
Also the fuller bibliographical notes, pp. 157-162 is a welcome 
feature. I had before used the German edition in my Old Swed- 
ish course; I have this semester used the Swedish edition, and 
can recommend it heartily to those who may contemplate giving 
a course in Old Swedish. 


GE. ¥. 
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